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@ These days, POWER is the best key to Here are a few of the tried and true products 
preparedness and profit. Pictured here of lasting quality, developed and built by Inter- 


national Harvester, sold and serviced close to 
every farm by the McCormick-Deering dealer. 

There’s a new season ahead—a fresh start 
for every farm. From spring’s work through 
the harvest, multiply your abilities with me- 
chanical power—a McCormick-Deering Tractor 
—an International Truck —McCormick-Deering 


a Machines to fit your needs. 
Now is the time to prepare for the work 
ahead. Talk things over with the McCormick- 


Deering dealer. Look over the new equipment 

and ask for demonstrations. Then invest in what 

you think will help you for this year and for 

| the future. There will be a rush for power this 

: =o spring, but early orders will be sure of delivery. 
==. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


are examples of what keeps the family 
going in the right direction on the farm. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. _{#NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


_ Tractors and A 


Model C-30 track, the most 
economical 1%-ton track: 
wi the Half-Ton ch: 
The Half-Ton truck wi 
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New PLYMOUTH 
Costs Less Run! 


4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 


1 ECONOMY—AIll evidence indicates 
18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas. 
2 SAFETY—Plymouth’s body is Safety- 
Steel...brakes are 100% HYDRAULIC. 
3 RELIABILITY— More long-life fea- 
: tures than any other low-priced car. 
COMFORT—Floating Power plus 


IS POURING IN. -Reports from 
farmers say the new Plymouth does 18 
: to 24 miles on a gallon of gasoline! America’s 
. most economical full-size car is the sturdy 
1936 Plymouth. | 

It’s the largest and roomiest ... the most 
rugged...and the most beautiful of “‘All 
Three” lowest-priced cars. With the great 
modern engineering features-a farm car 
needs for low upkeep and long life. 

The frame is the most rigid ever used on 
any low-priced car. With the front-end ~ 
sway-eliminator, this gives the riding 
smoothness you’d expect in this big car. 

* You'll agree it’s by far the best-riding of 
“All Three” leading low-priced cars. 
'Plymouth’s beautiful Safety-Steel body 


Farm Owners Report 18 to 24 Miles per Gallon 


is real protection. And the famed 100% hy- 
draulic brakes always stop you safely. Your 
family is safer in a Plymouth. ae 

It’s the easiest-handling car you ever 
drove... 18.2 to 1 steering ratio. And there 
just isn’t any wheel fight or road shock 
even on bad roads. 

Every Plymouth owner knows how a 
Plymouth stands up. Because it has the 
greatest long-life features ever built into 
any car at anywhere near Plymouth’s price. 

Today, you cannot afford to buy any car 
until you drive and ride in the big new 
Plymouth for 1936. See your Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer ...he’ll arrange a 
demonstration and give you all the facts. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Ask for the New 


1. Start with your unpaid 


an 12 months. 


fee is required. 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


"TIME PAYM 
6% PA ENT 
You can figure it out for yourself. 


2 *Then add insurance cost. 


3 Then multiply by 6% — for a 12 
months’ plan. One-half of 
cent A ed month for periods more or 
less 


*In some states a small legal documentary 
NO OTHER CHARGES 


balance. 


one per 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 


GREAT CARS 


ox 


NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
FOR 1936 


New Power -:-: New Economy -:: New Dependability 


You are looking at the most powerful truck in 
all Chevrolet history . . . and the most economical 
seis for all-round duty . . . Chevrolet for 1936! 


Chevrolet has made three major improvements in these new 1936 
Chevrolet trucks: (1) It has increased power. (2) It has reduced 
operating costs to a new record low. And (3) it has modernized 
truck designand constructioninevery important partand feature. 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet trucks are New NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN- 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—the safest ever developed. The with 
always equalized for quick, unswerving, engine is Chevrolet’s High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine greater economy in gas and oil 
traight line” stops —giving an unmatched combination of power and economy. 


The rear axle is a Full-Floating Rear Axle of maximum rugged- 
ness and reliability. And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel—combining 
every advantage of comfort and convenience for the driver. 


- Buy one of these 1936 Chevrolet trucks, and up will go power 
| NEW FULL-TRIMMED nd down will come costs on your delivery or haulage jobs. 


DE LUXE CABS CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


with clear-vision 
instrument panel 


Q/ NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. TIME FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
PAYMENT PLAN with barrel type wheel bearings 
The history. Compare exclusive to Chevrolet 
low delivered prices. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Please Save This Issue 

E HAVE tried to fill this issue with 

articles of a particularly helpful, in- 
formational, and inspirational nature. We 
hope readers will find it worthy of being 
saved for future reference. Many of the fea- 
tures reprinted from previous issues are fre- 
quently called for by readers and are found 
helpful for programs of various kinds. 


A MAGAZINE 


FOR SOUTHERN FARMS 


AND HOMES 


For Fifty Years More Fighting 


As PRESIDENT of The Progressive Farmer- 

Ruralist Company, my editorial associates 
have asked me for a foreword to this Golden 
Anniversary Number. “Wherever there is a 
good fight going on—a fight for a good cause— 
I wish to be in it,” said Sir Philip Sidney long 
ago, and this is the spirit of The Progressive 
Farmer and our subscribers. Hence the object 
of this issue is mainly to provide inspiration 
for another fifty years of fighting in good causes. 


@ The “Golden Texts of Agriculture” elo- 
quently express some of our ideals for farming 
and for farm people. In the “Messages from 
Great Men” will be found many inspiring ut- 
terances from outstanding men of two genera- 
tions. Miss Dowdle’s message illustrates our 
continued efforts to improve conditions for ten- 
ant farmers. On our editorial page and in 
articles by Dr. Butler, Mr. Lassetter, Mr. Cobb, 
and myself we summarize the policies of “Better 
Farming, Better Living,” and “Equality for 
Agriculture” we shall continue to battle for. 
The magnificent work of Southern farm boys 
and girls is set forth by Mr. Nunn. The results 
of research in farm problems, discussed by Dean 
Funchess and Director Stuckey, convince us that 
the fight for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges was indeed a fight in a good cause. 


@ No prolonged history of The Progressive 
Farmer seems necessary here. Col. Polk, the 
founder, died in 1892. From 1892 till 1899 Mr. 
J. L. Ramsey was editor, when I succeeded 
him. In 1903 the writer, as president of a new 
publishing company, bought the subscription 
list and goodwill, and in 1908 I had the supreme 
good fortune to have two able men buy a large 
interest in the company who have now labored 
with me for more than a quarter-century—Dr. 
Tait Butler as vice-president and editor, and 
Mr. John S. Pearson as secretary-treasurer and 
business manager. Dr. Butler, in addition to 
being one of America’s foremost agricultural 
authorities, had several years’ editorial experi- 


ence on the Southern Farm Gazette, founded 
by him in 1895 and bought by The Progressive 
Farmer in 1907 and then merged with The 
Progressive Farmer in 1910. Mr. Pearson also 
had had successful publishing experience and 
brought to his new work that confidence-com- 
pelling character and business ability for which 
he is outstanding. Our Texas Edition, a con- 
solidation with the Texas Farmer, has long been 
edited by Mr. Eugene Butler—a son of Dr. 
Butler who shares his father’s sterling character, 
passion for accuracy and new knowledge, and 
courageous devotion to the farmer’s rights. 

In 1930 The Southern Ruralist, founded by 
Mr.George W. Hastings in 1893, was consolidated 
with The Progressive Farmer and our editorial 
staff strengthened by the addition of Mr. C. A. 
Cobb and Miss Dowdle, now Mrs. Cobb. Suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Cobb, Miss Sallie Hill has main- 
tained the high traditions of our home depart- 
ment. I wish I had a page of space in which to 
pay tribute to our advertising, circulation, and 
administrative departments; to Associate Editor 
Nunn and our Art Director, Mrs. Evelyn H. 
Smith, whose painstaking ability is constantly 
reflected in both the content and appearance of 
our magazine, and to Horticultural Editor 
Niven. 


@ Challenging indeed are the victories yet to 
be won as reviewed on our editorial page, our 
“World’s News” page, and elsewhere. For 
these victories education and organization are as 
necessary now as in 1886. No farmer is doing 
his duty unless he is a fighting member of some 
farm organization. Not only must “Equality . 
for Agriculture” be won in all fields but we 
must win without permitting demagogues to 
exploit us. To all these good causes The Pro- 
gressive Farmer now dedicates itself for another 
fifty years of fighting! 
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‘Tue best New Year’s resolution 
you can make is to put your car, truck, 
tractor, and all your farm vehicles on 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


These remarkable tires make their 
own road—wherever they go. That is 
why they will take your car or truck 
through mud, snow, or over unimproved 
roads—and you will not need chains. 


On tractors and farm implements, 
Ground Grip Tires enable you to do 
more work in less time at a considerable 
saving in fuel. The great flexibility of 
the Gum-Dipped cord body cushions 
the shocks of rough going and protects 
costly equipment against vibration and 
breakage. They make equipment roll 
easier, reducing draft more than 50%. 


No farmer can afford to be without 
Ground Grip Tires. See your nearby 
Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store or Firestone Tire Dealer ‘today 
and resolve to end your traction troubles 
with Ground Grip Tires. 

eee 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 


Crooksor NelsonEddy—with MargaretS peaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 


© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 


| RESOLVED “10 SAVE TIME 


AND MONEY THIS YEAR WITH 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


FOR CARS 
4.40 /4.50/4.75-21...... $7.85 
8.50 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20...... 8.35 
10.6§ 

HEAVY DUTY 
4.40 /4.50/4.75-21....$ 9.80 
4.75 /5.00-19........ 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20.... 10.35 
. 412.75 
14.15 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


FOR TRUCKS 


32x6 Truck Type..... $27.65 


16.95 
29.10 
35.20 
49.30 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


FOR TRACTORS 


GROUND GRIP TYPE 


$11.05 
17.45 
73.95 
CHEVRON TYPE 
$ 9.40 
56.60 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


Business and the Farell 


@ Ever since the Supreme Courts 
AAA decision our editors have been 
busy in their home states and in 
Washington trying to-work out the 
best practicable substitutes. Farm. 
ers everywhere are of course de. 
manding this. But we must have 
the cooperation of fair-minded busj. 
ness men. It is for that cooperation 


that this article appeals. 


[N ALL their‘ efforts to put agri: 


culture upon.a more stable basis 
and to regulate production in ac. 
cordance with demand, the farmers 
of America should have the sympa: 
thy and support of American busi. 
ness men. 
“It is not to the interest of Ameri- 
can business.to- have the farmers of 
America brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy every decade or so by 
price-ruining surpluses. 

The great depressions of 1873) 
1893, and 1920 that brought disaster 
to American industry had as a major 
cause in each case the maladjust- 
ment between agriculture and busi- 
ness—and the loss of purchasing 
power by our rural people. It is 
likewise generally agreed that it was 
the loss of the farmer’s purchasing 
power, the loss of pre-war parity 
prices for his products, that began 
the great financial disaster of 1930! 
35. Nobody should be more inter- 
ested than the American business, 
man in preventing a repetition of 
1873, 1893, 1921, and 1932 condi! 
tions. 

Another thing that should interest! 
American business men is this: The! 
safety of private property, or our! 
so-called “capitalistic. system,” will! 
not be menaced until farmers in’ 
large numbers are driven into so- 
cialism or communism as they would: 
be by one more recurrence of 1929- 
32 conditions. To prevent such a, 
calamity should therefore be a real 
aim of all who wish to preserve “the; 
profit motive” in American eco-| 
nomic life. 

It is for these reasons that The} 
Progressive Farmer would like to! 
appeal to business leaders as well! 
as farm leaders to support American; 
agriculture in whatever measures are 
necessary to save it from the disas- 
ters threatened by the Supreme’ 
Court’s destruction of AAA. 


Agriculture cannot be free from’ 
ever-recurring periods of depression| 
and near-bankruptcy—and _ there-| 
fore business itself cannot be free} 
from such calamities—until agri- 
culture can adjust production to de 
mand with something like the same} 
effectiveness as industry adjusts it.’ 
Agriculture now has no such pow-; 
ers. And to say that the national, 
government has no authority to ef 
fect such control but that the states’ 
can do so, is to say that no one shall! 
do so. For any one state’s refusal to’ 
cooperate may prevent action by all 
other states. It was to prevent just 
such anarchy that the Constitution’ 
was framed in the first instance. To 
so interpret it now as to restore such 
anarchy is an anachronism. 

In 1932 American manufacturers 
cut production as follows: iron and 


(Continued on page 55) | 
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THE EDITO! 


Working With 900,000 Subscribers 


Will all our 900,000 subscribing Southern families we count 
ourselves co-laborers in one common endeavor. That endeavor 
is to help make the South “A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a 
Land of Rural Comradeship.” Hence it will not be thought amiss, 
we hope, if we take space here to summarize some of the princi- 
ples The Progressive Farmer has stood for and fought for these 
last fifty years and which our hosts of friendly subscribers have 
helped bring to pass. 

First, there is agricultural education. The Progressive Farmer 
was born fighting for this cause and its first editorials were 
demands for a real agricultural college—a cause it soon helped 
carry to victory. Years later when Dr. Seaman A. Knapp began 
his marvelous “farm demonstration work” in the South, The 
Progressive Farmer gave him whole-hearted cooperation and sup- 
port. While others were indifferent or even partly hostile, The 
Progressive Farmer recognized a movement destined to largely 
revolutionize Southern agriculture, and has ever since been the 
foremost champion of county agent work in the South. Still later 
when the Smith-Hughes movement developed for enabling high 
school students to get agricultural training, we realized that here 
was a movement no less vital than our earlier fight for real agri- 
cultural colleges. For while vocational agriculture in the high 
schools may not go one-tenth as far as agricultural college train- 
ing, it reaches more than ten times as-many future farmers. 


Second, there has been the movement for improving Southern 
public schools. As a boy of 16 in a school district with less than 
four months’ public school, the writer wrote his first article for 
The Progressive Farmer on this subject, and later as an officer of 
the Southern Educational Conference spoke in eight Southern 
states in behalf of longer rural terms and better rural teaching. 
And every other member of our staff served in the same cause. 


Third, among the educational movements we early rejoiced 
to fight for was boys’ and girls’ club work. For several years we 
canvassed practically all the leading agricultural advertisers of the 
country and secured their cooperation in combined premium lists, 
representing thousands of dollars, given for the largest and most 
economical yields. Fortunately club work could soon stand on 
its feet without such assistance but club leaders rejoiced in this 
help in getting it started. 

Fourth, organization. Colonel Polk linked up education and 
organization as the two indispensable needs of Southern farmers. 
The farm organization which he himself carried to a membership 
of 2,500,000, long since became history, but The Progressive 
Farmer has ever since fought for the organization of farmers. 
“Better belong to an organization you don’t like than none at all,” 
we have frequently admonished. 


Better Business Methods 


(THE need for better business methods was recognized in the 

very first issues of The Progressive Farmer. Especially was 
the infamous “time prices” credit system denounced and The 
Progressive Farmer has continued to fight and expose it a full 
fifty years now. Fortunately it is now going. The Progressive 


Farmer joined in the fight for establishing our Federal Land - 


Banks but has never been satisfied wih present inadequate meth- 
ods for helping tenants buy land. Cooperative marketing has 
been another perpetual hobby of ours—and along with it official 
government grading of all farm products. 


Better Farming Methods 


ALU his life Colonel Polk fought for'a rural program as com- 

plete as Sir Horace Plunkett’s “Better Farming, Better Busi- 
ness, Better Living,” but realized that the means to this end must 
be education and organization. It was perhaps after talking with 
his friend Colonel Polk, that Henry W. Grady wrote his famous 
paragraph in praise of “clean surplus” money crops. Colonel 
Polk’s friend and neighbor, Priestly H. Mangum, originated the 
first effective “soil erosion service” in the South in the form of 
the “Mangum terrace,” widely exploited in The Progressive 
Farmer as early as 1886-88. Later on, Professor Massey preached 
soil-saving as a moral and religious duty: “We are tenants of the 


Almighty and responsible to Him for our care of His soil—a soil 
that must feed all future generations,” followed by our inquiry, 
“Can you hear it rain with a clear conscience?” When Southern 
governors began throwing their influence behind “live-at-home 
campaigns” ten years ago, men like Ambassador Daniels said: 
“That is merely taking up a crusade Colonel Polk was preaching 
fifty years ago”—and that agricultural papers and agricultural 
colleges have preached ever since. The necessity for richer lands 
and more livestock was stressed by Dr. Butler. Many a man who 
would scoff at the idea of working for 25 cents a day, nevertheless 
works land so poor that it cannot net more than that. Again, 
there are two great arms for producing agricultural wealth—plant 
production and animal production—and the Southern farmer is 
poor largely because he has a one-armed system of farming— 
plant production only. We must add animal production to plant 
production, add winter farming to summer farming, and add 
modern marketing methods to modern production methods. 


Women’s Work; Clean Advertising 


'WO other causes in which The Progressive Farmer has re- 

joiced to fight must be briefly mentioned. 

While he was president of American Association of Institute 
Workers, Dr. Butler was a pioneer in promoting farm women’s 
institutes—the forerunner of home demonstration work—and a 
little later The Progressive Farmer was the first farm paper in the 
South to employ a whole-time editor for its home department. 
More than any other Southern farm publication, it has stressed 
the importance of better equipped and more beautiful homes, and 
has’ given especial attention to its campaign to “make the South 
a land of painted farmhouses.” 

Last but not least The Progressive Farmer was probably the 
first Southern publication to guarantee all its advertising, as it was 
also the first Southern farm publication to bar questionable cures 
and quack doctor advertising and to crusade against this miser- 
able fraud. In this great battle for clean advertising and the pro- 
tection of the public against advertising frauds, it is no exagger- 
ation to say that what the Ladies’ Home Journal was in the 
women’s magazine field and Collier’s Weekly among publications 
of its class, The Progressive Farmer was among farm publications. 


A Dream of February, 1986 


[NX CONCLUSION may we say that fifty years from now, in 

February, 1986, when younger hands will have taken up the 
battle flag that those of us now working will no longer carry—in 
that long distant day we hope that in a more powerful and pros- 
perous Dixie than we yet dream of, editors and publishers will 
be able to say:— 

“The men and women of The Progressive Farmer these last 
fifty years have kept the faith as did the men and women of the 
first fifty and two million progressive subscriber families have 
worked with it for the realization of its ideals; the ancient bondage 
of poverty and time prices has been destroyed; home ownership 
has prevailed over tenancy; the policy of following every soil- 
robbing crop with a soil-building crop has become all but uni- 
versal; the scrub sire is a curiosity and Dixie has become a land 
of purebred flocks and herds, as well as of rich lands and heavy 
yields; cooperative marketing has become fully democratic, ‘of the 
farmers, for the farmers, by the farmers,’ and so has made farmers 
‘masters of their own industry’; our farmers not only sell all farm 
products cooperatively but buy production supplies cooperatively; 
beautiful rural schools, churches, and playgrounds form in each 
community a social center that is virtually the capital of a little 
local republic; the social life, culture, and educational advantages 
of the country are not inferior to those of the city, and Dixie, 
blessed with plenty, beauty, and inspiring comradeship, has indeed 
become ‘A Glorious Land Full of Happy People’!” 

Meanwhile, for all of us, editors and subscribers alike, who 
labor on in these duller days, it may be enough if from some 
Nebo-height of Faith we shall see afar off this Promised Land 
of Tomorrow and hear a voice say, “This is the land that I will 
give thy seed,” while in our hearts lingers the benediction of 
old Isaiah:— 

“He shall see the travail of his soul and: shall be satisfied.” 
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Pitty Years of Cotton Growing 


A stormy era ct has heen in the Old King’s reign 


@ This is part one of a two-part story of cotton growing in the 
South during the past 50 years. Next month the story will be 
concluded with an account of the historical development of har- 
vesting machinery, varieties, one-variety communities, ginning, 
cooperative marketing, and our American cotton exchanges. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


BENG a_ king 
is no bed of 
roses. Ask King 
Cotton. Fifty years 
ago when Progres- 
sive Farmer was 
ushered into this 
world, a crop of 
6,500,000 bales of cotton had just 
brought 10 cents a pound. Since 
then cotton has had a feast and fam- 
ine existence with perhaps more 
famines than feasts to its credit. Dur- 
ing its two-score years and ten Pro- 
gressive Farmer has watched cotton 
prices fluctuate from 10 cents the 
year of its birth to 5 cents in the late 
nineties, soar to 35 cents in 1919, fall 
to 5 cents in 1931, and finally in 
1936 prices are again not far from 
the 10-cent level of 1886. 


Fertilizer has made cotton a profitable crop on thousands 

of acres of naturally infertile land. Note the contrast be- 

tween the unfertilized row in the center and the fertilized 
cotton on each side. (U.S. D. A. Photo) 


The billion-dollar bug—the boll weevil. 


Progressive Farmer was born just 
at the time that Texas assumed the 
leadership among states in cotton 
production, pushing Georgia and 
Mississippi aside. 

From 1879 to 1898 the South 
doubled its cotton production. For 
a while cotton prices continued 
to hold steady in the face of mount- 
ing production. During the 33- 
year period from 1852 to 1885, 
there was only one year that average 
annual cotton prices averaged less 
than 10 cents a pound. But prices 
started downward in the late eight- 
ies. The following decade was com- 
monly known as “the gay nineties,” 
but there was certainly nothing of 
gayety about the econdmic situation 
of the era. It was a period of hard 
times for agriculture as a whole, 


which brought 5-cent cotton in 1894 
and finally culminated in 5-cent cot- 
ton again in 1898. Farmers have ex- 
perienced 5-cent cotton in only 4 
years out of the 145 years for which 
there are price records on the crop. 
These four crops were those of 1844, 
1894, 1898, and 1931. The highest 
price was in 1863 during the Civil 
War when cotton went to $1 a 
pound in United States currency. 


* Boll Weevil Does His Stuff 


From- 1914 to 1921 there was a 
rising tide of weevil infestation that 
wiped out of existence the Sea Is- 
land cotton industry in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. From 
1916 when production was 117,000 
bales, there was a decline to 1,800 
bales of Sea Island cotton by 1920. 


When 1921 rolled around, the 
weevil had covered practically the 
entire Belt and that year the pest 


' did its worst. The smallest crop in 


25 years! It was necessary to go 
back to 1895 to find a smaller one. 
Two other small crops followed in 
succession. The supply of Ameri- 
can cotton dropped so low and prices 
soared so high that foreign spinners 
began to look elsewhere for their 
raw material. Most people think the 
greatest increase in foreign acreage 
has come since 1932 but it is a mat- 
ter of record that the greatest for- 
eign development took place back in 
the early twenties when the world 
began to doubt the ability of the 
American cotton grower to conquer 
the boll weevil. 


But as so often happens, just when 
we feel that we are to our last ex- 
tremity, the situation takes a turn 
for the better. After 1923 farmers 
seemed to solve the riddle of grow- 
ing cotton in spite of the weevil, 
and for several years the pest itself 
ran into plenty of hard luck in the 
way of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. The acreage again began to 
climb rapidly. Cotton farmers flock- 
ed to the High Plains of West Tex- 
as where the land was fresh and fer- 
tile and adapted to large scale, low 
cost production. In each of the years 
1925 and 1926 we cultivated the 
greatest acreage (better than 44,- 
000,000) and picked the largest crops 
in our history. 

But the world was using lots of 
cotton in those days and a much 


Nocturnal cultivation—one of the com- 
paratively recent developments in 
cotton culture. 


Wilt had made cotton culture impossi- 
ble on land like this until resistant 
varieties were developed. (U.S. D. 
A. Photo) 


smaller crop in 1927 brought a re- 
turn of high prices and enabled the 
world to use up our surplus. Pro- 
duction again started to climb and 
another enormous crop in 1931 gave 
us the greatest total supply of cot- 
ton in our history right at a time 
when the world was gripped by a 
devastating depression. Of course, 
it meant ruin to the Cotton South. 
But that is such recent and painful 
history that there is no occasion to 
review it at this time. 

Fifty years ago cotton growing 
was much easier than it is today. 


Insects and diseases were less of a 
problem. The boll weevil, flea 
hopper, and pink boll worm had 
not made their arrival, and cotton 
root rot and wilt and anthracnose 
were unknown to the farmer. Leaf 
worms, boll worms, and lice gave 
farmers most trouble back in 1886. 

The cotton hopper had been 
known to exist off and on for more 
than 35 years, but 1923 was the first 
year it worked serious injury to the 
Texas crop. By 1926, it had spread 
to other states, and that year caused 
heavy damage over a large part of 
the Belt. 


@ Public Enemy No. 1 


But, of course, Enemy No. 1 
among cotton insects is the notorious 
boll weevil. Making his first ap- 
pearance on the pages of American 
cotton history in 1862 near Mon- 
clova, Mexico, he forded the Rio 
Grande River in the vicinity of 
Brownsville, Texas, in 1892. Thirty 
years later he had swept the Cotton 
Belt except West Texas and brought 
about a revolution in the cotton in- 
dustry of the South. 


The first years of serious boll 
weevil infestation brought panic to 
the Cotton South. In Louisiana, 
probably harder hit than any other 
state, the cotton crop of 1910 was 
but a fourth of the crop of 1906. 
Georgia, next to Louisiana, was per- 
haps hardest hit by the weevil. Her 
crop of 1923 was only 35 per cent 
of that of 1918. Although fore- 
warned, conditions in her heavy pro- 
ducing southern counties were so 
ideal for weevil damage, that Geor- 
gia dropped from a fairly close 
second in 1918 to sixth place among 
the states in 1923. . 

New varieties, changed cultural 
methods, and poison applications 
have been used to combat the weevil. 
It was in 1918 that Coad showed 
beyond doubt that the weevil could 
be effectively controlled in the field 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Great Causes We Have Fought Fei | 


Progressive Farmex has heen in forefront of 
fight for Southern agricultural ptogiess 


@ In this summary of things for which The Progressive Farmer 
has fought over a half-century, Dr. Butler’s modesty prevents his 
mention of personal leadership in so many causes which the maga- 
zine has supported. His associates point with pride to his pioneer 
work in North Carolina which demonstrated the practicability of 
eradicating the cattle fever tick over large areas and led directly 
to the cooperation of the national government in 1906; to his 
chairmanship of the South-wide committee that conducted the 
most successful of the voluntary cotton reduction campaigns; to 
his help in organizing the first boys’ pig club ever formed and 
judging the pigs of the first year’s work; and to the fact that he 
first left the county in which he was reared on a Grange mission. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


(THE Progressive 

Farmer was 
founded by a farm 
organization leader 
just 50 years ago, 
and since then its 
editors pub- 
lishers have unfal- 
teringly and loyally supported every 
farm organization—the Grange, the 
Alliance, the Farmers’ Union, and 
the Farm Bureau Federation. Every 
one of these organizations at one 
time or another has been influential 
in farm affairs, and regardless of 
its mistakes and the passing out 
of the picture of some of them, has 
rendered a very valuable service to 
the farmers of the South. 

The Progressive Farmer is proud 
of its half-century of constant sup- 
port of farm organizations—com- 
munity, county, state, and national. 

Prior to the enactment of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act in 1933 
no legislation for the direct eco- 
nomic aid of agriculture had been 
allowed to become law which was 
formulated by farm leaders or 
which was desired by them. 


The farm depression of 1920-21 
started farm leaders on a thorough 
study of the economics of their 
business. The result was the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bills, two of which 
were prevented from becoming law 
by Presidential veto. 


® Fought for Farm Legislation 


The Progressive Farmer did not 
think that the McNary-Haugen 
bills would go very far towards 
solving Southern farm problems, 
and so stated, but believed that it 
was a step toward securing equality 
for agriculture and accordingly sup- 
ported these measures. 

After the veto of the last McNary- 
Haugen bill and the election of 1928 
came the Federal Farm Marketing 
Act. Farm leaders did not ask for 
this legislation because they knew 
it was inadequate to their needs, but 
it was all they could get from the 
Hoover administration and they 
supported it in good faith, as did 

e Progressive Farmer. 

The failure of the Farm Board to 
Sustain farm prices, because they 
did not have the powers to control 
production, prepared the way for 


the enactment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. This is the first 
major legislation of direct economic 
aid to agriculture which was formu- 
lated by the farm leaders of this 
country and it has been successful 
in aiding farmers, because it is 
sound in principle and has had the 
advantage of being administered by 
officials in sympathy with its pur- 
poses and with agricultural interests. 

The Progressive Farmer did not 
believe that the McNary-Haugen 
bill or the Federal Farm Marketing 
Act was adequate and its editors so 
stated. Yet it is proud of its support 
of these measures, because the edu- 
cation of farmers in the discussions 
of the McNary-Haugen bills and 
the demonstration of the Farm 
Board that farm prices could not be 
sustained without the control of 
production made the passage of an 
effective Agricultural Adjustment 
Act possible. 


eo Supported Cotton Control 


For 30 years and more The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and its present edi- 
tors have fought constantly for a 
balanced Southern agriculture and 
the adjustment of cotton production 
to the full domestic and export de- 
mands. When the only practical or 
available method of adjusting cotton 
production was through purely vol- 
untary concerted action, this maga- 
zine and its editors took an active 
part in campaigns for the reduction 
of the cotton acreage as the only 
means then available for reducing 
existing price depression surpluses. 
Campaigns of this sort were con- 
ducted in 1904-05, 1914-15, 1920-21, 
and 1926-27, and the statements of 
many to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, every one of these campaigns 
for the voluntary reduction of the 
cotton acreage was successful, in that 
the cotton acreage planted was re- 
duced by 14 to 16 per cent and as a 
result the price raised much more. 

When purely voluntary efforts 
for the adjustment of cotton, produc- 
tion ceased to be effective, the Farm 
Adjustment Act was passed and put 
in operation. It was also found in- 
adequate and the Bankhead Act, a 
measure of forced control, was found 
necessary. The Progressive Farmer 
through its columns and the per- 


sonal efforts of its editors also sup- 
ported that measure for the salva- 
tion of cotton farmers. A compari- 
son of the financial condition of the 
farmers in 1931 and 1932, with their 
condition in 1933, 1934, and 1935 
is all the evidence required to show 
that The Progressive Farmer served 
the best interests of Southern agri- 
culture in its support of these meas- 
ures. 


® Defended Small Farmer 


For two years now, this magazine 
has advocated an allotment of cotton 
acreage and production, based on a 
sound cropping system that would 
protect the small farmer from being 
crushed by the competition of the 
larger operators, that would main- 


tain soil fertility, increase the pro-- 


duction of farm supplies, and de- 
velop a cropping system that will 
give the South a greater diversity of 
money or sales crops. 

One of the greatest services to 
agriculture during the last half-cen- 
tury has been the control of animal 
diseases. Outstanding among these 
services to Southern agriculture has 
been the eradication from 95 per 


| 


cent of the territory originally in- 
fested of the disease-carrying para- 
site, the cattle fever tick. ; 


@ Aided Tick Eradication 


The Progressive Farmer since 


‘ 1901 has steadily supported this con- 


structive work and given many col- 
umns of space to a discussion of the 
damage done by this parasite and 
the benefits resulting from its eradi- 
cation and the simple but effective 
means by which it could be done. 


The editors of The Progressive 
Farmer early recognized that the 
prosperity of Southern agriculture 
depended on more productive soils 
more than on any other improve- 
ment which the farmer himself 
could bring about. They have there- 
fore made it a special feature of 
every year’s program, for the last 
quarter of a century or more. 

Not once, when planning the 
year’s work ahead, has the subject 
of richer lands failed to be given a 
prominent place in the program ct 
this farm magazine because in more 
productive soils rests the hope and 


(Continued on page 49) 


Our P latform 


(As announced upon consolidation of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, September 1, 1930.) 


bred sire. 


. Richer lands for every farm. 

- A home of beauty, comfort and convenience for every family. 
. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 
Modern equipment for every worker. 

Club work and vocational training for every child. 

. Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a pure- 


7. Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and 
cooperative marketing by every family. 
8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, tax- 


ation, and education. 


9, “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to 
insure a good living at home plus at least two money crops 
and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or hens” 
as the business policy of every farmer. 

10. A love of the country community, of church and school and 
Sunday school, of country things and country sports and 


recreations, of books and music and art, to enrich and enno- _ 
ble life for every individual. 


Know all men by these presents 


that through ite safe, honcot, intelligent and courageous 


$ 


The Progressive Earmer Woman 


ie render 


second 


distinguished service to the people of 
Whereof thie certificate is 
Pated at the Inotitute in A 


Magatine for Tarm People 


anted. 
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Frok this issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer the editors have 
asked me to present a brief pano- 

- rama of medical progress since 1886 
and to offer a prophecy for the fu- 
ture. . 


Certainly in no field of human en- 
deavor has greater progress been 
made these last 50 years than in the 
art and science of medicine. Fif- 
teen years has been added to the 
average span of human life. And 
now with continued progress it 
seems reasonable to hope that the 
average child born in the year 1935 
will live longer than the Biblical 
three score and ten, that those of 
good heredity who have rational liv- 
ing habits may expect to be strong 
and efficient up to 80 or 90 years, 
and that in the next century there 
will be as many centenarians as 
there are now octogenarians! 


® Baby’s Life Chances Doubled 


In reviewing the years 1886-1936 
let us begin with children, for medi- 
cal progress has saved more lives in 
childhood than at any other period 
of life. The advances here have been 
based largely on the germ theory of 
disease—a theory resulting from lab- 
oratory studies, including animal ex- 
perimentation, in many countries. 
The discovery of the diphtheria germ 
by Klebs and Loeffler in 1883-84, fol- 
lowed by von Behring’s elaboration 
of an antitoxin, has robbed this once 
terrible disease of most of its terrors. 
Today there is no reason for a child 
to have diphtheria, or if he develops 
it, he may be cured by the antitoxin. 


The Schick test and the use of 
antitoxins and serums made from 
the germs of scarlet fever have like- 
wise greatly reduced the frequency 
and mortality of that disease. 

Fifty years ago colitis, entero 
colitis, cholera infantum, and the 
bowel diseases of the first two sum- 
mers\ of life killed almost half the 
babies that were born. Since then 


Because of the advances of medical science since 1886 the average 
baby born today will live 15 years longer than one born in 1886! 


two things—(1) a knowledge of the 
life histories of germs that cause 
these diseases, and (2) sanitary 
methods to prevent these germs 
from contaminating food — have 
saved millions of babies. Milk pas- 
teurization alone is estimated to 
have reduced infant mortality in 
New York City 25 per cent. 

Certainly as a result of 50 years’ 
progress in medicine the child born 
today has a two to one better chance 
to live than did those born a half- 
century ago. 


@ Conquering Typhoid and TB 


In 1886 one of the most frequent 
of all causes of déath was typhoid 
fever. Now thanks to accumulating 
knowledge regarding the typhoid 
bacillus discovered by Eberth in 
1880, typhoid fever is a compara- 
tively rare malady. These advances 
have been largely due to— 

1. The Widal test in diagnosis. 

2. Avoiding soil pollution by ty- 
phoid germs. 

3. The prevention of contamina- 
tion of food. © 

4. The universal use of typhoid 
vaccines discovered by Sir Almuth 
Wright. 

How tremendous has been the 
advance in typhoid control is shown 
by contrasting the record of United 
States soldiers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898 and the World 
War as follows:— 


Deaths 
Number American from 
Soldiers Typhoid 
Spanish-American 
World War............ 4,000,000 213 


Typvhus fever is a terrible Old 
World disease that used to become 


_epidemic wherever great numbers of 


men were gathered together. In 
1909 Nicolli discovered that typhus 
fever is transmitted by body lice, 
and delousing methods kept this dis- 
ease from infecting American: sol- 
diers in France. | 


Fifteen Years Added to 
Average Human Lite 


A builliant and astounding review 
of medical progress since 1886 


By SEALE HARRIS, M.D. 


Former President Southern Medical Association 


@ Talk about short stories, fairy stories, adventure stories, hero 
stories—well, for sheer human interest and stupendousness of 
achievement we'll put this true story by Dr. Seale Harris up against 
anything any American novelist can offer! Never anywhere else 
have we seen so concise a review of what medical science has done 
to lengthen life and conquer disease in a single half century. 


Since Koch’s discovery of the 
tuberculosis bacillus in 1882, and 
with the application of methods for 
preventing its spread, improved 
housing conditions in the cities, and 
better food (notably a more than 
doubled per capita consumption of 
milk), the tuberculosis death rate 
has decreased more than 50 per cent. 


@ Appendicitis and Surgery 

Almost altogether during the last 
half century we have witnessed the 
application of the germ theory to the 
prevention and treatment of disease. 
Lister, who founded aseptic surgery 
by preventing germs from infecting 
wounds at operation, was the first 
to apply the principles of Pasteur. 
Before that, surgeons did not dare 
to open the abdomen. Deaths from 
peritonitis were frequent at all ages 
in 1886. Reginald Fitz first recog- 
nized appendicitis as a disease in 
that year, and in 1888 the first suc- 
cessful operation for appendicitis was 
performed by Dr. W. W. Grant, an 
Alabamian. Every year now many 
thousand sufferers are saved who 
would have died prior to Lister’s 
discovery. 

Operations on the stomach, gall 
bladder, the pancreas, and the male 
and female generative organs have 
also prevented many deaths. Sur- 


gery of the brain, of which Keen and 
Cushing were pioneers, has prevent- 
ed many deaths from brain tumors 
and abscesses. Surgery of the chest 
has advanced rapidly. Only in the 
last five years Evarts Graham of St. 
Louis was the first to remove an 
entire diseased lung, with recovery 
of the patient. Even the heart has 
become amenable to surgery. L. L. 
Hill of Montgomery, Ala., was one 
of the pioneers in heart surgery, 
having sutured a bleeding heart in 
1898, with recovery of the patient. 


@ Malaria and Pellagra 


It was only 37 years ago that 
Manson and Ross proved the mos- 
quito transmission of malaria. Ma- 
laria fifty years ago was responsible 
for much of the illness and many of 
the deaths in the farming districts 
of the South. Screened houses, the 
drainage of marshy lands, and the 
use of quinine in preventing and 
curing malaria has reduced it to a 
minor disease, and it is now rarely 
the cause of death. 

Among diseases recently observed 
in the South may be mentioned pel- 
lagra, the first endemic of which 
was recognized by the late Dr. 
George H. Searcy at the Alabama 
Hospital for Insane Negroes. The 

(Continued on page 43) 


DR, SEALE HARRIS 


mittee and editor of War Medicine. 


retired from the army as a colonel in the Medical Reserve'Corps.. He was 
the first to recognize, describe, and name a disease, called pyperinsulinings by 
the opposite condition to diabetes, in 1923, 


Prt Y years ago when The Pro- 

gressive Farmer was founded 
Dr. Seale Harris was a 15-year-old 
boy spending much time with his 
doctor-father. Now for 41 years Dr. 
Harris has been himself a physician, 
attaining a distinction reached by 
few other men in his profession. He 
is now head of the Seale Harris 
Clinic, Birmingham; formerly secre- 
tary, then president of the Southern 
Medical Association; formerly editor 
of the Southern Medical Journal. 


In the World War he was first on* 


the staff of Surgeon-General Gorgas 
in Washington, and then in France 
as a member of the Research Com 
Entering the war as a major, he was 
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JN THIS issue of The Progressive 
Farmer it seems appropriate to 
bring forward a small collection of 
the finest and briefest thoughts 
about agriculture and country life 
that The Progressive Farmer has 
printed during its first half-century 
—the “golden texts” of agriculture, 
some of which have been published 
in our columns not once but several 


times. 

Consider to begin with this ideal 
of greatness (written by Thomas 
Carlyle) that we have constantly 
held up before our readers, old and 
young, in an effort to help them see 
the importance of rural community 


leadership:— 

“Oh, it is great and there is no other 
greatness—to make some -nook of God's 
creation a little fruitfuller, better, more 
worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, 
more blessed, less accursed. It is work 
for a god.” 

A sound statement of one of the 
fundamental principles of good 
farming that has been often quoted 
by us is the following:— 

“Study it when and where you will, 
you will find this true in the long run: 
The farmer who farms first of all to make 
a good farm and make a good living makes 
a good living and some money too. But 
the farmer who farms only to make money 
makes neither money nor a living.” 


@ Ideals of “Good Agriculture” 


Consider this statement of “the 
final test of good agriculture” as 
stated by Dr. T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard University in a letter to The 
Progressive Farmer years ago:— 

“Everybody knows it would be poor 
economy to grow excellent grain to feed 
scrub stock. That is not giving the feed a 
fair chance. It is even worse economy to 
grow good grain and good pork and beef 
to feed to scrub men. That is ‘not giving 
the food a fair chance. By scrub men, 
I mean men who, however rich they may 
be, have no desires, ambitions, or inter- 
ests beyond the mere gratification of their 
sensual appetites. The final test of good 
agriculture therefore is the growing of 
good men and women who are thorough- 
breds in the real sense of the word.” 

An ideal for rural education and 
the training of young people often 
quoted in The Progressive Farmer 
reads as follows:— 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful 
picture, a sunset, a rosebush, a robin, a 
sky full of stars, a fine old melody, a 
courtesy, a generous deed, or a good 
book, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could 
work all the sums in algebra and parse 
everything in Virgil.” 


® “Better Business” Vital 


Sir Horace Plunkett, internation- 
ally famous leader of the Irish rural 
cooperative movement for “Better 
Business, Better Farming, Better 
Living,” was one of the most in- 
Spiting figures with whom The Pro- 
og armer had ‘contact in its 

half-century of existence. Sir 


Rich treasures fiom Progressive Farmer 


files, 1886-1936 


@ As we look back over the files of The Progressive Farmer for 
fifty years past, what rich treasures we find—treasures that every 
family should carry forward into its life and thinking during all the 
fijty years ahead. Here’s hoping every reader will either save this 
issue permanently or else clip out and paste into a scrapbook 
everything he likes most in it—including these little classics. 


and frequently visited this country. 
One paragraph of his that we are 
delighted to quote as summing up 
his philosophy, and which every 
farmer would do well to memorize, 
reads as follows:— 

“The business of farming as distinct 
from the industry of farming is in a state 
of chaos. The majority of farmers in this 
country buy everything they require in 
their industry at retail prices, sell every- 
thing they produce at wholesale prices, 
and borrow money on terms wholly un- 
suitable to the agricultural industry. The 
great mistake that farmers make is that 
they have not learned the meaning of 
modern conditions of combination. They 
are individuals struggling against highly 
organized conditions.” 

That the farmer must retain for 
his own use the profits not only in 
growing farm crops but marketing 
them—this has been another prin- 
ciple of better business which 
The Progressive Farmer has con- 
stantly advocated. In line with this 
doctrine we have quoted very fre- 


quently indeed the following para- . 


graph from Geo. H. Stevenson:— 


“The tendency of civilization is to make 
of the farmer a producer of raw mate- 
rials solely, with the manufacturing and 
distribution entirely in the hands of the 
highly organized, but not necessarily effi- 
cient, urban centers. No nation can long 
survive solely on a basis of production 
of raw materials, leaving in other hands 
the marketing of the material in its raw 
state, as well as the manufacturing and 
final distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It is the history of both nations 
and industries following this course, that 
the producer of the raw materials becomes 
steadily poorer, while the distributor and 
manufacturer become richer and more 
powerful.” 


® “Bread and Meat for My Soul” 


In harmony with all the ideals 
and teachings of The Progressive 
Farmer is the Oriental proverb we 
have often quoted, “Let him that 
hath two cakes of bread sell one and 
buy the flowers of the narcissus, for 
bread is food for the body, but the 
narcissus is food for the soul,” and 
this paragraph we have often quoted 
from John Burroughs:— 

“T have loved to feel the grass under 
my feet and the running streams by my 
side. The hum of the wind in the tree 
tops has always been music to me, and the 
face of the fields has often comforted me 
more than the faces of men. I am in love 
with this world because by my constitu- 
tion I have nestled lovingly in it. It has 


-been my home. It has been my point of 


lookout into the universe. I- have not 
bruised myself against it, nor tried to 


use it ignobly. I have tilled its soil, I 
have gathered its harvests, I havé waited 
upon its seasons, and always have I reap- 
ed what I have sown. While I delved 
T did not lose sight of the sky overhead. 
While I gathered bread and meat for my 
body, I did not neglect to gather its bread 
and meat for my soul.” 


®@ Henry W. Grady, of Course 
Henry W. Grady and Col. L. L. 


Polk were great personal friends— 
both fighting together for better 
farming and a square deal for farm- 
ers until Grady’s untimely death in 
1889—three years before Colonel 
Polk himself died in 1892. And of 
course The Progressive Farmer has 
cften reprinted the famous paragraph 
of Grady’s in which he has so elo- 
quently stated the ideals for which 
he and Colonel Polk together work- 
ed and fought, and for which The 
Progressive Farmer has fought ever 
since, as follows:— 

“When every farmer in the South shall 
eat bread from his own fields and meat 
from his own pastures and, disturbed by 
no creditors and enslaved by no debt, 
shall sit amid his teeming gardens, and 
orchards, and vineyards, and dairies, and 
barnyards, pitching his crops in his own 
wisdom and growing them in independ- 
ence, making cotton his clean surplus, and 
selling it in his own time and in his 
chosen market, and not at a master’s bid- 
ding, getting his pay in cash and not in a 
receipted mortgage that discharges his 
debt but does not restore his freedom— 
then shall be breaking the fullness of 
our day.” 


@ Importance of Organization 


A great friend of The Progressive 
Farmer was George W. Russell, the 
famous Irish artist, poet, philoso- 
pher, and-rural leader. One of our 
favorite quotations from him has 
been this illustration of the impor- 
tance of rural organization:— 


“The difficulty of moving the country- 
man, which has become traditional, is not 
due to the fact that he lives in the coun- 
try, but to the fact that he lives in an un- 
organized society. If in a city people want 
an art gallery or public baths or recrea- 
tion grounds, there is a machinery that 
can be set in motion; there are corpora- 
tions and urban councils which can be 
approached. If public opinion is evident 
—and it is easy to organize public opin- 
ion in a town—the city representatives 
will consider the scheme, and if they ap- 
prove and it is within their power as a 
council, they are able to levy rates to 
finance the art gallery, recreation grounds, 
public gardens, or whatever else. Now let 
us go to a country district where there is 
no organization. It may be obvious to one 
or two people that the place is perishing 


From an etching by Haller. 


and the intelligence of its humanity is 
decaying, but how is it to be obtained? 
They begin talking about it to this person 
or that. They ask these people to talk to 
their friends, and the ripples go out weak- 
ening and widening for months, perhaps 
for years. There is no social organism 
with a central life to stir.” 


® Ousley’s Tribute to Trees 


A friend of long standing whom 
The Progressive Farmer is delighted 
to salute on this fiftieth anniversary 
is Col. Clarence Ousley of Texas, 
one time Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Fully deserving a place 
among our golden texts is Ousley’s 
tribute to trees:— 

“Trees are the arms of Mother Earth 
lifted up in worship of her Maker. 
Where they are, beauty dwells; where 
they are not, the land is ugly, though it 
be rich, for its richness is but greasy fat- 
ness and its gaudy raiment but cheap 
imitation of forest finery. 

“Trees are the shelter of man, beast, 
and bird; they furnish the roof above us, 
the shade about us, and the nesting places 
of love and song. They call children out 
to play; they entice sweethearts into leafy 
coverts to séal their vows with fond 
caresses; they console and gratefully re- 
ward old age. 

“Trees herald the spring with glorious 
banners of leaf and bloom; they clothe 
the autumn in garments of gold and 
royal purple; bared to the winter’s cold, 
they are the harp of the winds and they 
whisper the music of the infinite spaces.” 


@ A Verse for Flower Lovers 


A paragraph that all flower lovers 
love to treasure is from Olive 
Schreiner’s From Man to Man—and 
it seems indeed a fitting one with 
which to conclude our “Golden 
Texts of Agriculture.” Mrs. Schreiner 
says:— 

“Sometimes when I am walking in my 
garden and I see the peach tree covered 
with blossoms in the corner and the roses 
and lilies growing all round, and th: 
grapes hanging from the gable, and all 
the small flowers sending out their scent, 
the feeling comes to me, and I want to 
say—‘To all the gardeners that have been 
before me—to the little old first mother, 
who scratched earth and put in roots and 
grasses—to Chinaman and Persian and 
Egyptian and Babylonian and Indian, and 
men and women of races whose names 
I shall never know, without whom 1 
should never have this beauty—Thanks!’ 
And sometimes as I work there I feel as 
if they were working beside me and the 
garden belongs to them and me.” 


With this fine feeling of gratitude 
to all past gardeners and workers 
in the soil, and with its feeling that 
we ourselves may join an immortal 
procession of those who have loved 
the land and its fruits and have 
done something to cherish and per- 
petuate them, we conclude this se- 
lection from the finest thoughts of 
those who have written about agri- 
culture in the last half-century—and 
wonder in what words of beauty and 
eloquence other “Golden Texts of 
Agriculture” will be expressed in the 
50 years 1936-1986. 


| Horace lived in America for a time 
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HE last half 

century has 
seen dairying 
grow from a side 
issue on the farm 
to a great indus- 
try with an in- 
come amounting 
to one-fourth of the total farm in- 
come in the United States. 


Fifty years ago most of our cows 
were just nondescript, red-roan, and 
brindled animals of no special breed. 
Whether a cow gave a pint or a pail 
of milk made little difference in 
choosing the foundation animals 
for the future herd, and no attention 
was given to the selection of the sire 
on most farms. 

This motley array of “just cows” 
was fed largely on corn stover and 
grass hay, and they were often seen 
during the winter wandering de- 
jectedly through cornstalk or cotton 
fields. There was no heated water 
supply so they often drank from 
holes chopped through the ice in a 
creck or water tank. They spent 
the summer on grass pasture which 
usually meant starvation rations be- 
fore the summer was over. (Though 
not so general, these methods are by 
no means obsolete today.) Good 
feeding methods were little consid- 
ered and a balanced ration meant 
nothing to the average keeper of 
cows. He fed what happened to be 
raised on the farm. Silos were prac- 
tically unknown. 

Milking machines were not yet 
invented and centrifugal cream sep- 
arators not in general use. Skim- 
ming the milk set in pans on the 
pantry or cellar shelf and churning 
the cream were daily tasks of the 
farm housewife. The Babcock test, 
the tuberculin test, and the blood test 
for Bang’s disease had not been dis- 
covered. Hence the production of 
our individual cows was unknown 
and some of them were diseased. 


@ Great Progress in Research 


In 1886 the agricultural colleges 
were all small and had no dairy de- 
partments to help solve the dairy- 
man’s problems. Now every state 
has such a department and all have 
several good men and first-class 
equipment to use in improving con- 
ditions. The dairy bureau has been 
established with its large corps of 
highly trained workers, besides sev- 
eral experimental farms in different 
sections of the country. An agricul- 
tural experiment station has been 
built up in each state and these have 
had a tremendous influence in bet- 
tering farm practice by spreading 
the knowledge gained through care- 
ful research. Agricultural college 
and high school students, extension 
men, dairy meetings and farmers’ 
institutes, and the dairy and agricul- 
tural press, especially Hoard’s Dairy- 
man and The Progressive Farmer 
that have carried on nobly for 50 
years, have helped greatly in dis- 
tributing valuable information to 
neatly all of the six million farmers 
in the United States. 

This diligent forging ahead has 


WILBER 


led to great improvement in_ the 
breeding, feeding, and care of dairy 
cattle, as well as to more sanitary 
methods of handling the product so 
as to put on the market clean, high 
quality dairy products that will en- 
courage increased consumption of 
these healthful foods. 


@ Still: Progress to Make 


We still have a long way to go in 
improving methods of production 
and especially in lowering the cost 
of production on most of our dairy 
farms. At present we have about 
one thousand dairy herd improve- 
ment associations in this country— 
an organization unknown in any 
country 50 years ago—and still only 
about 2 per cent of our dairy cows 
are on test to determine their pro- 
duction. The average production of 
the 25,000,000 dairy cows in the 
United States is only 162 pounds of 
fat, while the average production of 
the dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciation cows is 322 pounds of fat or 
twice as much, proving what can be 
done in increasing the production 
per cow in a large way and under 
practical farm conditions, if proper 
methods are used. 

From the spread between these 
two averages—162 pounds and 322 
pounds—it is perfectly clear that 
many men keeping cows must be 
either starving their good ones or else 
keeping many inherently poor pro- 
ducers; otherwise the national aver- 
age would not be so low. And it is 


J. FRASER 


also clear that these men must suf- 
fer a great financial loss from such 
poor production, since it requires 
160 pounds of fat per cow to pay all 
expenses before any profit can be 
made under average farm  con- 
ditions. 

Every man keeping a dairy herd 
should aim at an average of at least 
300 pounds of butterfat per year or 
stay out of the business. 


@ Better Breeding Needed 


We can get cows capable of better 
production only by better breeding. 
We should be keenly aware in this 
respect that the sire is half the herd 
and therefore has a tremendous in- 
fluence over the future improvement 
or ruin of the herd. No dairyman 
who really wants to make a profit 
from his business and maintain a 
worth while home for his family 
would ever tolerate such an outra- 
geous millstone hanging on his neck 
as the 2,000 pounds of crop-devour- 
ing, labor-consuming, and prosperi- 
ty-destroying capacity that is in the 
shape of a poor bull. Yet it is esti- 
mated that only one bull out of 
every three now in use is able to im- 
prove the production of his daugh- 
ters over their dams. 

We raise 5,500,000 dairy heifers 
in the United States every year to 
replenish our herds. One-third to 
one-half of these develop into such 
poor producers that they cannot 
make a profit and are not even 
worth what it costs to raise them. Yet 


AREAS STILL UNDER QUARANTIN 
DEC 1998-62.316 SQ MILES 


OF 


Probably no other single achievement has meant more to both 


Southern dairying and beef cattle raising than the eradication of 
the fever tick. On December 1, 1935, less than 9 per cent of 
the original tick-infested area remained under quarantine. 


many of these low-producing ani- 
mals are kept through their natural 
lifetime, causing a continual loss to 
their owners as well as to the in- 
dustry. Such losses will keep on ex- 
acting their heavy toll until lifetime 
records of each cow are obtained 
from which intelligent selection of 
bulls can be made. 

Merely purebred sires or show 
animals mean nothing without a 
knowledge of their ability to trans- 
mit good production. It is simply a 
question of finding by records the 
proof of whether the sires used are 
at the head or the foot of the herds— 
whether they are raising or lower- 
ing the production of the daughters 
over that of their dams. 


@ Splendid Breeding Program 

One of the brightest spots on the 
dairy horizon today is the careful, 
scientific way in which improve- 
ment through breeding is being at- 
tacked by trying to locate and prop- 
agate the best germ plasm in our 
dairy cattle. Following this method, 
A. J. Glover, president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Ameri- 
ca, and Dr. E. E. Heizer, of Ohio; 
are putting into practice among 
Holstein herds where continuous 


production records have. been kept. 


for years, a most careful and wise 
means of determining the worth of 
bulls at birth, which is the most con- 
structive breeding program yet un- 
dertaken and gives promise of be- 
ing one of the biggest forward 
steps of the times in dairying. 

In both cow and sire we must 
consider longevity as well as high 
production, because it costs the same 
to get and raise a cow to the time 
she begins to produce whether she 
carries on two or a dozen years, and 
the longer she produces well, the 
more economical she is and the more 
profit she makes. 


@ Six Essentials 


The vital fundamentals that must 
be considered and in which lie the 
greatest promise in the future to 
benefit both producer and consumer 
of dairy products can be summed up 
as follows:— 

1. High - producing, long - lived 
cows obtained through herd test, 
lifetime records of all the cows, and 
the use of really good sires. 

2. Proper use of these production 
records to determine the good bulls 
at birth. 

3. A strong, healthy, and vigor- 
ous herd. 

4. Better, more liberal, and more 
economical feeding practices both 
summer and winter. 

5. Careful handling of dairy 
products to preserve their fine flavor 
and assure high quality. 

6. The greatest need of dairying 
both in the South and North is for 
more dairymen with a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of what 
a high-producing dairy cow, efh- 
ciently and economically fed and 
cared for, will do for them in mak- 
ing good production and profit. 
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WHY CAMELS MILDNESS 
APPEALS OUT-OF-DOORS 


They Novee Ga on Your Newes” 


Henry Clay Foster, explorer and tiger hunter, knows the 
tiger country of Indo-China like a farmer knows his 
wood lot. He has struggled for many a weary mile through 
bush and jungle...faced many a tense moment when 
nerves were tested to the limit. Foster says: “My idea of 
a mild cigarette is Camel. Camels have never thrown my 
nerves off key, although I’m a steady Camel smoker and 
have been for years. Camels give me the mildness I want 
— better taste—the fragrance and aroma of choice tobaccos.”” 


YOU'LL LIKE THEIR MILDNESS TOO 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


CG 


Robert Smyth farms out in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
He’s a real dirt farmer—and a loyal Camel smoker. Why? 
“T'll tell you one good reason why,” he says. “I’ve found that 
Camels never bother my wind. The athletes who recommend 
Camels because Camels don’t get their wind are certainly 
right! Camels sure are mild. They say that mellow Camel flavor 
can only come from costlier tobaccos, and I think so too.” 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and ; 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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There was a time I thought I 
knew how to save money, for 
it’s smart to be thrifty. But I 
was savin’ it at the spigot and 
wastin’ it at the bunghole. 


EN 


-L had a car—a little one, too— 
that was gettin’ me only 12 miles 
to the gallgn of gas—burning oil 
by the quart. Then a good friend 
of mine told me about a car that 
got 18 to 24 miles to the gallon. 


I bought a Dodge and saved 
enough in the first few months 
to cover the few extra dollars 
it cost over a small car. 


This happy experience is hap- 
pening to ag ownersall over 
the country. They report 18 to 
4 miles to the gallon of gas 
and up to 20% savings on oil. 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


$ List Prict 
NOW rices 
640 


THEN YOU SAVE AND 
SAVE AND SAVE ON UPKEEP 


Operate 


By 
S. H. McCRORY 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, U. S. D..A. 


[NX THE fifty 
years The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has 
brought —informa- 
tion in regard to 
better farming 
mums methods to the 
farmers of the 

South, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the amount of machinery 
and power used per farm or per 
worker in this section of the country. 


Fifty years ago the salient features 
of common farm implements such 
as the plow, middle-burster, harrow, 
planters, drills, mowers, reapers, 
binders, and threshers had been de- 
termined. There were available also 
cotton gins and cotton presses and 
cane mills. By improved designs 
and the use of better or new mate- 
rials much improvement in the ca- 
pacity, efficiency, and durability of 
these implements has been brought 
about in this period. 

Recently a committee of promi- 


nent agricultural engineers compil- . 


ed figures which showed that with 
100 as a base for machines of 20 
years ago, the quality rating of pres- 
ent day farm implements of the same 
kind is something like this:— 


Walking 140 
Peg tooth harrows................ 130 
Gram ‘binders 170 
Grain. threshers .................... 195 


Improvements in design, mate- 
rial, or construction of a farm ma- 
chine or its parts usually add to its 
productive value. The committee 
of agricultural engineers, in their 
report published by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
listed improvements in 25 typical 
farm implements from about 1912 


to 1932. They found newer ma-. 


chines have more durability and 
productive usefulness as measured in 
acres plowed, planted, cultivated, or 
harvested; bushels of grain threshed 
or shelled, pounds of feed ground, or 
quantity of cream separated. They 
found a decreased replacement of 
wearing parts, and such parts easier 
of access and of better materials. 
They found a decrease in time lost 
when machines fail to operate con- 


Built in 1892. 


A modern design. 


‘ A modern combine that cuts and threshes as it ‘goes. 


@ There are many data to show that there is a direct relation be- 
tween the amount of machinery per farm or per worker and the 
income per farm or per worker. Improved designs and the use 
of better or new materials in the past half-century have brought 
about much improvement in the efficiency of farm implements. 


tinuously because of choking, clog- 
ging, or breakage, and better provi- 
sion against accident 


@ Improvements to Come 


Other features of modern farm 
machinery which will improve in 
the future are spring releases to pro- 
tect machines from breakage, as in 
the case of plows; increased capacity 
because of higher speed, accuracy as 
in seeding and fertilizer machinery; 
less frequent lubrication; better pro- 
tection from dangerous working 
parts; easier operation because of 
power lifts, balancing springs, and 
convenient levers, and more efh- 
cient use of energy. Advance in the 
design of silo fillers, for example, has 
easily doubled the output per unit 
of energy used. 


Without doubt the most impor- 
tant new machine developed in the 
last fifty years is the tractor. In cer- 
tain sections of the South, as in Tex- 
as and the Yazoo Delta in Missis- 
sippi, it has greatly changed farm 
practices. Throughout the South as 
tractors have been improved so that 
they can do more jobs, planters of 
the South have found profitable 
employment for them on their farms. 
The introduction of the general-pur- 
pose tractor has still further ex- 


panded their field and the recent 


development of the one-plow tractor 
bids fair to still further expand their 


* usefulness. The introduction of rub- 


ber tires has also done much to in- 


The old and 


crease their capacity for field opera- 
tions under certain conditions and 
to make them available for road 
work when needed. 


Fifty years ago marked the begin- 
ning of the first extensive develop- 
ment of fertilizer distributing ma- 
chines and fertilizer attachments for 
planters. At this time fertilizer at- 
tachments had been combined with 
grain drills, potato planters, and corn 
planters, and various kinds of simple 
fertilizer distributors were in use. 


@ Shake, Rattle} and Roll 


The early fertilizer distributors 
were built to distribute low analysis 
organic fertilizers with which the 
requirements for definite quantities 
and placement with respect to the 
seed were not so exacting as with the 
present-day high analysis materials 
of mineral sources. In the early ma- 
chines, more or less crudely con- 
structed, numerous mechanical prin- 
ciples were employed for dispensing 
the fertilizer, and with refinements 
many of them are employed at the 
present time. Many of the early 
simple distributors were presumably 
built in local shops. The operation 
of the feeding mechanism on some 
of these machines depended on the 
vibration resulting from an arm 
dragged over the irregular surface 
of the ground. 


Until recently the development of 
(Continued on page 51) 


The new in cotton gins. 
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The Beginning of the 


Extension Service 


By A. F. LEVER 
Joint author of Smith-Lever Bill 


He boll weevil, with historical 
propriety, may be pointed to as 
the moving cause for that legislative 
action out of which has grown the 
new method of agricultural teaching 
known as the Extension System of 
the United States. For ten years, 
the destructive work of this insect 
foiled every effort of entomologists 
and scientists to find a practical plan 
either materially to reduce its rav- 
ages or permanently to checkmate 
its steady advance into the Cotton 
Belt. The authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington 
were baffled almost to the point of 
genuine panic. 


And then in 1902, Dr. Seaman 


A. Knapp, at the time a minor offi- 


cial in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
was dispatched to Texas with in- 
structions to find a way to stop the 
inroads of this insect. Knapp was 
an idealist—a dreamer—into whose 
dreams were mixed in almost un- 
canny fashion the elements of com- 
mon sense and experience gathered 
from his early days upon the farm. 
In a few demonstrations in coopera- 
tion with intelligent local  cot- 
ton farmers, he became convinced 
that under average climatic condi- 
tions, cotton could be produced at 
a reasonable profit, in spite of the 
boll weevil. 


Another decade passed, however, 
before the Congress became suffi- 
ciently educated and impressed with 
the work Dr. Knapp had been 
doing in the South to write into en- 
during legislation his all-embracing 
philosophies of rural life and basic 
principles upon which his methods 
of teaching were founded. 


‘The Extension Bill was drawn 
and introduced into the House by 
me. It was put through the Senate 
under the skillful and patient man- 
agement of the late Senator Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, and was signed 
by President Wilson on May 8, 1914, 
inaugurating a new system of teach- 
ing, national in scope, and reach- 
ing into the remotest communities 
of the country and influencing the 
economic and spiritual life of every 
American farmer, and every Ameri- 


can farm home. 


SUNDOWN 
By JOHN CHARLES McNEILL 


(Among the famous contributors 
to The Progressive Farmer in its 
first 50 years was the beloved poet 
John Charles McNeill who died in 
1907. An exquisite short poem of 
his that many readers will wish to 
memorize is reprinted herewith.) 


Hills wrapped in gray, standing along the 
west, 

| Clouds dimly lighted, ‘gathering slowly, 

The star of peace at watch above the crest, 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 


We know, O Lord, so little what is besi— 
Wingless, we move so lowly; 
But in Thy calm All-knowledge let us rest, 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 


All-Traction 
Farm Tire 


Goodyear has built the Tractor Type tire that thou- 
sands of farmers have been waiting for! .. . New 
- - Amazing. 

Goodyear engineers built this tire on the farm— 
for the farmer. They have tested it, tried it, proved 
it—in every sort of field, every kind of farming. 

Now it’s ready for you. And we're ready to 
arrange a demonstration right out on your farm. 
... You ask the questions. ... You set the tasks. 
This new Goodyear will answer for itself. 

- Thefirst Goodyear farm implement tires astound- 
ed farmers in all sections— saving fuel, saving time, 
simplifying hard farm jobs, keeping the tractor at 
work the year ’round.... Farmers who had a taste 
of their efficiency told us money couldn’t buy back 
their Goodyears. 

- Now comes this greater tire! 

See it. Look at the lug-bars down the sides. Look 
at the diamonds with all the gripping power of 
spade lugs. Look at the deep, self-cleaning grooves. 
Look at the design—traction forward, backwards, 
sideways. . . . Read in the table on this page how 
it excels in every feature. 

It’s ready. It will save you time, money and effort 
and make your implements do more work. . . . You 

ay no more for this better tire. And you can 
ee it on most liberal terms. ; 

Any Goodyear dealer or any farm implement 
dealer can show it to you. 


TRACTION 
ALL WAYS 


on hillsides. In mud. 
In sand. On highway. 


MORE 
OF EVERYTHING 


The former Goodyear farm implement 
tire was an exceptionally fine tire— 
successful on thousands of farms. This 
new tire excels in every way. 

50% MORE diamond 
deeper shoulder notches—tread 15% wider— 


longer lug-bars for more ground contact —dia- 
mond buttons deeper cut—better for field or 


highway. 

DRAW-BAR PULL — Because 
30% MOR of increased non-skid depth, 
greater ground contact, faster, better cleaning. 
Actual readings on an indicator prove this draw- 


bar pull hasbeen stepped up, on the average, 30% 
—more in many operations. 


SHOULDER TREAD—Twice 
100% MORE as many lug-bars around the 
shoulders — higher tread shape — deep tches — 
thicker sidebars—better on side hills—prevents slip. 


RUBBER — More rubber in 

48% MOR tread and body — greater 
strength, longer life, more freedom from punctures. 
CLEANING —Greater space 

30% BETTE between diamonds — wider 


channels force out mud—does not throw dust. 


COSTS NO MORE 


tet us PROVE IT 


-Traction TRACTOR TYPE TIRE 


ON YOUR OWN FARM 
Goodyear has put this new 


tire to every test. But we’re 
glad to demonstrate it on 
your own farm without ob- 
ligation. Just PRINT your 
name and address on the 
_margin of this page, tear 
it out and mail it to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company,Inc.,Akron, Ohio. 
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EVERY EVENING, Mr. Smith greeted 
his boys in the same way. “Well,” he’d 
say, “how are the hard-luck twins to- 
night?” He knew from experience that 
each day would yield a good assort- 
ment of bruises, sprains, and sore stiff 
muscles, 


“DON’T WORRY,” he used to tell 
his wife. “It just means they’re good, 
healthy kids!” But Mrs. Smith did 
worry. “I am afraid they'll have to stay 
home from school,” she confided toa 
neighbor. 


“TRY A BOTTLE of stoan’s Lin 
MENT,” the neighbor suggested. She 

- went on to explain how in her home 
every member of the family got rid of 
his aches and pains quickly with Sloan’s, 


THAT VERY EVENING the twins 
came home with a bruised knee for one, 
and a painful shoulder for the other. 
Gently Mrs. Smith patted SLOAN’S on 
the sore spots—and was delighted to 
see how quickly SLOAN’S ended all dis- 
comfort. 


“BELIEVE ME,” she told her neigh- 
bor, “I’ll never be without SLOAN’S 
from now on. With children like mine, 
a remedy like that sure makes life easier 
...and I’m glad it costs only 35¢!” 


Just pat Sloan’s 
lag on. No rub- 
ing needed! Quick 
reltef from bruises. 
sprains, stiff 
muscles, lame back, 
aches and pains. 
ONLY 35¢! 


LINIMENT 


he 


OOKING back to the first dec- 

4 ade of the publishing of The 
Progressive Farmer—say, 1886-1896 
—we find that the traditional type 
of architecture (particularly in cities 
and towns; fortunately, it did not 
affect country homes so much) was 


then the so-called “gingerbread” 
house, illustrated in’ the: accompany- 
ing sketch. The fad of that day in 


house building seemed to be for 
ornamental “do-dads” which pro- 
duced some of the worst architec- 
tural monstrosities in our history. 


Each succeeding decade has de- 
veloped architectural freaks. Even 
during out years “of greatest pros- 
perity the majority of dwellings con- 


structed were glaring examples of _ 


faulty design, uneconomic planning, 


defective construction, ane 


fect, equipment. 


WHAT A HOUSE SHOULDN’T 
LOOK LIKE 


“Gingerbread” type, common when 
The Progressive Farmer was founded. 


Now, however, we finda greatly 
increased interest on the part of 
rural people in the planning and 
design of the small type of home. 


The best homes of today are dis-— 


tinguished from those of the earlier 
period of Progressive Farmer his- 
tory more by changes in funda- 
mental equipment than by any other 
characterization. Built-in devices for 
heating, lighting, plumbing, refrig- 
eration, and ventilation have under- 
gone remarkable development. The 
traditional architecure of the early 
period has disappeared. More and 
more small homes are being built 
along architecturally simple and 


qh 


: 


MAIN FLOOR 


Browne 


A HOUSE THAT GREW 

Experts now advise young people to 

build part now with appropriate plans 
already made for later additions. 


We Now Build Better Homes q 


They mote heautifal and better 
p lanned than in 1886 


By CHAS. E. SEITZ 


Agricultural Engineer, V. P. I. 
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“THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE” 
An excellent example of simple and beautiful architecture is the home of 
President Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Georgia. 


pleasing lines. The Roosevelt Little 
White House at Warm Springs, 
shown in the accompanying picture, 
is an excellent example of a simple 
but beautiful home—one typically 
Southern in architecture. 

The agricultural engineering de- 
partments of the state agricultural 
colleges have, until recently, devoted 
most of their attention to that of 
farm buildings other than the home. 
Fortunately, however, in the last 
year or so they have given increased 
attention to the farm home and can 
now supply plans to inquirers. 


@ Tests of a Good House 


Minimum standards recommend- 
ed for rural homes now require:— 


1. An abundant supply of running 


water, 

2. An adequate lighting system and 
sunlight. 

3. An efficient means of heating. 

4. Beauty in the architecture and sur- 
roundings that will give inspiration and 
enjoyment to the occupants. 

Careful and thorough planning is 
essential if the maximum satisfac- 
tion is to be secured for the money 
expended in home construction. 
This is especially true in regard to 
small rural homes. The principles 
of architecture that should govern 
planning and construction of small 
homes are:— 

1. That the home be planned in ac- 
cordante with the use it is to serve. 

2. That the construction be sound. 

3. That it have good appearance. 

Careful planning for the construc- 
tion of farm homes makes possible 
the use of local materials and the 
building of a house that will fulfill 
the above principles and fit in ideal- 
ly with the surroundings. 


A number of the farm journals, 
such as The Progressive Farmer, are 
also offering suggestions and infor- 
mation to the rural people in home 
planning. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1738 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled Farm- 
house Plans, contains some 40 
plans of low-cost farm dwellings 
designed to meet the requirements 
of the farm operator and his family. 
The plans in this bulletin were se- 
lected from more than 100 prepared 
under the cooperation of agricul- 
tural colleges in a score or more 
states. Home economics specialists 
were consulted by the designers in 
regard to the arrangement of the 
kitchen and other parts of the home. 
The bulletin also contains a dis- 
cussion of farmhouse requirements, 
construction materials, and costs. 
Working drawings for building the 
houses shown in the bulletin are 
available from the extension services 
of the state agricultural colleges. 

With the various free’ services 
available, there is no longer any ex- 
cuse for poorly designed rural homes. 


@ Plan Before Building 


Of course, the services of an archi- 
tect experienced in small home 
building is an investment that will 
pay good dividends and such assist- 


ance should be secured, if possible. , 


It takes time to plan efficiently. 
Ordinarily one builds a home only 
once in a lifetime. Hence it will pay 
well to take the necessary time for 
efficient planning of the home. Let 
us hope that the day of building 
simply to provide shelter is gone 
forever and that farmhouses will 
now be built as real homes with an 
environment for full living. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER PLANS FOR RURAL HOMES 


@ The Progressive Farmer can help you with your building plans. 
We have architects’ standard plans and specifications for 3-room 
up to 8-room houses. Decide the approximate size house you want. 
and write us. While all plans differ, they each allow for bathroom, 
and built-in features such as linen, kitchen, broom, and other closets 
and cabinets, designed to save the housewife’s steps. Send inquiries 
to Home Department, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Complete plans with specifications are $1.50 a set. 
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YES, RUSTED OUT ALREADY IN 
TROUBLE, GEORGE? SPOTS, MR. JOHNS. GUESS IT 


WHAT'S THE 


A 


| FOUND THAT OUT YEARS AGO, 
GEORGE. HOP IN—!I WANT TO 
SHOW YOU SOMETHING 


FENCE GONE BAD? DON'T PAY TO BUY CHEAP FENCE 


GENUINE AMERICAN. TAKE MY ADVICE, 
GEORGE, GOOD FENCE IS ONE OF THE 
BEST INVESTMENTS YOU CAN MAKE 


/ 


\ 


WELL, | TOOK YOUR TIP, MR. JOHNS. 
AMERICAN FENCE—EVERY ROD OF IT! 


And for roofing and siding 


Steel sheets may look alike, but don't 

let that fool you. See that you get full 
gauge and, if galvanized, full weight 
galvanizing. Ask for sheets by brand 
name —Tennessee, American or Colum- 
bia. Then you'll know you’re getting 
the full weight value that insures long 
life. All types —rust-resisting copper- 
bearing, black, galvanized . . . plain, 
corrugated, or V-crimped. See your 
local dealer. 


There are than 
these brands 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R.R 
COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


AMERICAN 


._ AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Farmers who 


LOOKS TO ME 
LIKE SHE’S GOOD 
FOR ANOTHER 

25 YEARS. WHAT 
KIND IS IT? 


| PUT THIS FENCE 
UP 25 YEARS 
AGO—WOULD 
YOU BELIEVE IT? , 
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Wh 


YOU'LL NEVER REGRET IT, - 
YOUNG MAN! 
— 
- Require no digging of holes—no 
tamping. Patented Slit-Wing Anchor 
ax es locks itself in the ground and holds 
fost. Closely-spaced wire notches al- 
be attached ex 
Gy _ Special clamps included with posts. 


know say... 


“American Fence costs less in the long run. 


Genuine American fence is woven of medium hard 
wire, full gauge—tough and sturdy, not soft and 
flabby. Rust-resisting— copper-bearing steel. 
Smooth, evenly coated galvanizing, thick enough 
to afford the necessary resistance to any sort of 
weather attack. American weather curves take 
care of expansion and contraction ... keep your 
fence taut and trim. Famous American Hinge 
Joint gives necessary flexibility to prevent serious 
damage to the fence under the pressure of live 


stock. Stay wires are guaranteed to be either 6 or 
12inches apart. Every roll is strictly full length. 
And in every roll, specification card which tells 
you exactly what you’re getting. Ask a neighbor 
who is using American fence what he thinks of it. 
Compare American features and service records 
with any other fence at any price! Then you'll 
know why there is more genuine American fence 
in use today than any other brand! See the 
American dealer in your community. 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE COAL, IRON and R. R. COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


On the Pacific Coast manufactured by 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
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Stop that 


COLD 


in Its Tracks! 


Don’t let it “Get Going!” 


A cold is nothing to “monkey with.” It can 
take hold quickly and develop seriously. Take 
no chances on inviting serious complications. 

Treat a cold for what it is—an internal infec- 
tion! Take a preparation that is internal and 
one that is expressly for colds, and not for a 
number of other things as well. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is what 
you want for a cold. It is no “cure all,” but 
distinctly a cold treatment in tablet form. It is 
also internal in effect and does four important 
things. 

Four Important Things 


First of all, it opens the bowels, an admittedly 
wise step in treating a cold. Second, it checks 
the infection in the system. Third, it relieves 
the headache and fever. Fourth, it tones the 
system and helps fortify against further attack. 

This is the fourfold effect you want for 
quick and definite action. 


Be Prudent! 


Neglect no cold! The moment you feel a cold 
coming on, don’t dally—don’t compromise. 
Go right to your druggist and get a package 
of Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. Start 
taking the tablets at once, two every four 
hours. Adopted promptly, this treatment will 
usually check the cold quickly. 

All drug stores sell Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. Accept no substitute on any pretext. 
The few cents investment may save you a lot 
of grief. 


“A Cold is 
an Internal 
Infection 
and Requires 
Internal 


GROVE’S LAXATIVE 


BROMO 
QUININE 


Research for G eorgia Farmers 


Experiment station has served state for 49 years 


[* IS not easy to 
single out and 
discuss even briefly 
the —accomplish- 
ments of an institu- 
tion that has serv- 
ed the agriculture 
of a state almost 
fifty years. The Georgia Experi- 
ment Station will reach its half- 
century mark next year, just ‘one 
year after The Progressive Farmer. 
Cotton remains in the spotlight 
for experimentation in Georgia as 
well as in other cotton states. 
Recent experiments show that on 
the principal soil types of Georgia a 
good practice is to apply from 400 
to 500 pounds of a 7-7-7 fertilizer 
per acre. This will give from 28 to 


35 pounds each of nitrogen (N), - 


phosphoric acid (P2O+), and potask 
(K:O) per acre. The mixture 
should be applied in the drill 10 
days before the cotton is planted. 
On the heavier types of soil the en- 
tire quantity may be applied before 
the cotton is planted, while on the 
lighter sandy loam soils one-half the 
nitrogen may be withheld and ap- 
plied as a top-dressing at chopping 
time. The fertilizer may be mixed 
at home or purchased ready-mixed 
according to prices offered the 
grower. If sulnhate of ammonia 
liquor, ammo-phos, or other acid 
forming nitrogens are used, enough 
finely ground dolomitic limestone 
should be added to neutralize the 
acidity of the mixture. 


Need for Acidity Control 


‘Tt has been shown where acidity 
is controlled in water cultures in the 
greenhouse that ammonium sul- 
phate is a very efficient source of 
nitrogen for cotton. These experi- 
ments emphasize the need for 
acidity control when this form of 
nitrogen is used in the field. One 
and one-fourth pounds of dolomitic 
limestone added to each one pound 
of sulphate of ammonia used will 
usually be sufficient to neutralize 
excess acids in cotton soils. 


Bed the land several days in ad- 
vance of planting the cotton, and 
be sure that the seed does not come 
in contact with the fertilizer. 


Varieties of cotton recommended 
for Georgia are Stoneville No. 2 for 
the Piedmont section and Rhyne 
Cook for the Coastal Plain section 
of the state. Farm Relief and Del- 
ta and Pine Land are varieties also 


‘being grown to some extent in the 


Piedmont section, while Clevewilt 
and Toole are being grown in the 
southern part of the state. 
Seed-borne cotton diseases are 
greatly reduced by dusting the seeds 
with disinfectants as recommended 
in Georgia Station bulletin No. 170. 
Rains caused much decay of cotton 
seeds in the field in 1935 and grow- 
ers will avoid much trouble by 
treating seeds for planting in 1936. 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment 
Station 


Repeated experiments have shown 
that shallow cultivation is best for 
cotton and that close spacing should 
be practiced. Two stalks should be 
left to each hill and the hills placed 
just far enough apart in the row to 
allow the hoe to chop between for 
removing the grass without skinning 
the cotton. 


Improving Quality of Lint 


In 1928 approximately 83 per cent 
of all the cotton produced in Geor- 
gia was shorter than 15-16 inch. 
Fourteen per cent was 15-16 inch 
and only 3 per cent was 1 inch and 
longer. Since that time the great- 
est improvement has been made in 


“the Piedmont section of the state 


where most of the one-variety com- 
munities are located. Here the cot- 
ton 1 inch and longer increased 
from 4 per cent in 1928 to approxi- 
mately 41 per cent in 1935. Now 
with a coordinated program of cot- 
ton research for the entire Cotton 
Belt—the U. S. D. A. and the 
Southern experiment stations coop- 
erating—there is every good reason 
to expect that progress in the future 
will be more rapid. 


Important Grain Findings 


This station has tested, crossed, 
and selected thousands of varieties 
and strains of wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye. Gasta is the name of a new 
wheat variety originated by station 
plant breeders which has consistent- 
ly outyielded all others for the past 
ten years and is rapidly replacing 
other varieties in this state. Sev- 
eral very promising varieties of rust- 


Entrance to the Georgia Experiment 
Experiment, Ga. 


resistant wheat and rust- and smut- 
resistant oats have been developed 
and are now being increased for dis- 
tribution to Georgia farmers. 

The open-furrow method of seed- 
ing oats to reduce and prevent win- 
terkilling was discovered by station 
agronomists. Long-time fertilizer 
experiments show that where small 
grains follow well fertilized cotton 
or other crops enough phosphate 
and potash are present in the soil 
and only an early spring top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda or other nitrog- 
enous material is needed. 


Extensive corn cultural experi- 
ments have been under way since 
the station was established. Many 
variety tests show that the small- 
eared, white prolific types, such as 


Hastings and Whatley Prolific, are 4 


the best yielders of both forage and 
grain. None of the yellow varieties 
tested have produced as well as the 
best whites. Jarvis Golden Prolific, 
Mathewson Prolific, Golden Beauty, 
Indian Chief, and Good Golden 
Prolific are among the highest pro- 
ducing yellow corns tes :d. As with 
small grains, corn ft sowing well 
fertilized cotton responds profitably 
to top-dressings of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. 

A new sweet corn for the South 
has been developed and seed was 
distributed to Georgia farmers the 
past year. 


Summer and Winter Legumes 


This station introduced the Orno- 
tan variety of soybean in 1914 and it 
is still the leading hay variety grown 
in the South. In recent years a new 
varietv, Doxi, has been originated 
which outyields all others in both 
hay and seed production. ._The Doxié 
bean is being increased for distribu- 
tion to farmers. A large number 
of edible soybeans are being studied 
to discover their possibilities for use 
as human food. Several of these 
are promising. ; 

Extensive experiments with win- 
ter legumes have been under wav 
since 1926. Results show no dif- 
ference in the value of hairy vetch 
and Austrian peas for hay or green 
manure. Monantha vetch has made 
good yields of both green manure 
and seed for the last seven years. 


Field studies with the annual les- 
pedezas show that Kobe is the best 


' variety for hay. The perennial Seri- 


cea lespedeza has been grown since 
1926 and the results are very promis- 
ing. This lespedeza will grow on 
poor land and crowd out Bermuda 
grass and other weeds when allowed 


to grow undisturbed for several years. 


It is sometimes difficult to get estab- 
lished; but when a thick stand is 
obtained it will produce good hay 


yields for several years on average 


land without fertilizers. 


About 15,000 plant selections of 
peanuts resulting from numerous 
crosses made between the runner 
and bunch type of peanuts are 
vielding specimens that bid fair to 
far surpass in disease resistance, 
yield, and quality any of the com- 


mercial varieties now in existence. 


New South Georgia Industry 


A former member of the staff of 
the Georgia Experiment Station in- 
vented the roasting process for re- 
moving the skins of the pimiento, 
which is now being used by the 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Daitea States Government Bonds for 
many years have been the prime invest- 


obligations of the Government and com- 
‘bine. safety with certain provisions de- 


ment for banks, corporations and other 
purchasers of securities. 
United States Savings Bonds are direct 


signed to meet special requirements of 
investors. They offer a fair return for 
those who seek investment of funds on 
hand and for those who wish, during 
their productive years, to put aside regu- 
larly some of their income at compound interest for future _use, 
whether for themselves or as gifts to others. 


United States Savings Bonds are sold on a discount basis — for 
example, a bond worth $100 at maturity can be bought today for $75. 


Unlike coupon bonds or other Government obligations, these bonds 
do not pay immediate interest, but constantly increase in guaranteed 
cash surrender value from the first year until they mature at the end 
of ten years, when their face value will be paid in cash. They may be 


redeemed at any time after sixty days from date of purchase at fixed 
prices. They are, therefore, not affected in dollar value by market con- 


‘ditions and are free from fluctuation. These bonds are essentially sav- 
_ings bonds. A maturity value of $10,000 of these bonds issued in any one 


PURCHASE AT YOUR POST OFFICE 
OR, IF YOU PREFER, ORDER BY MAIL 


ve 
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| You Can Provide Money for the Future: 


@ TO EDUCATE CHILDREN 

e TO SET UP A RETIREMENT FUND 
© TO TAKE CARE OF DEPENDENTS 
@ TO CREATE A CASH ESTATE 


e TO ACCUMULATE FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 
AND RECREATION 


Your Investment Increases 
33's % in 10 Years 


$18.75 . . . increases in 10 years to... .$25 
$37.50. . . increases in 10 years to. . .$50 
$75.00. . . increases in 10 years to . .4100 
$375.00. .increases in 10 years to. .$500 


$750.00. . increases in 10 years to.$1000 
Redeemable in cash at any time after 60 days from date issued 


calendar year is the maximum amount 
which may be held under one ownership. 
Approximately 997,000 United States 
Savings Bonds have been issued since 
they became available on March 1,1935. 
The sales total to January 1 of this year 
is approximately $270,000,000 maturity 
value—an average sale of approximately 
$1,000,000 for every business day. 
The Treasury Department seeks to 
extend the ownership of this form of 
security in the belief that the purchasers 


will benefit from their investment and the Government itself will 
benefit through a wider distribution of its obligations. 


United States Savings Bonds may be bought at any post office, or 


direct-by-mail from the Treasurer of the United States. 


r 


TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT PF-1. , WASHINGTON, D D. € 
Enclosed find check, draft or money order for— : 
NUMBER : 
$25 United States Savings Bonds at gis. 
$50 United States Savings Bonds at $37.50 
$100 United States Savings Bonds at $75.00 $ 


Lega a8 $500 United States Savings Bonds at $375.00 
‘$1000 United States Savings Bonds at 


Register in Mawes 
the name of Street Addr se 
and send to City State. 


Your personal check bg te be accepted, subject to collection, or you send bank 
draft or money order. Do nor send currency by mail: Make checks payable to 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
GRAND 


CHAMPIONS 


@ This is Cleo E. Yoder, of Wellman, Iowa, 
and his 1935 International Grand Champion 
steer. Cleo, 19-year-old 4-H Club boy, carried 
off the purple in a steer class said by many 
judges to be one of the best ever seen at the 
International Livestock Exposition. Cleo con- 
ditioned his 1,065-pound Angus on Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic. 


@ And here is another youngster whose steer 
went to the top in competition with the best 
' of them at the recent International. This is 
Vincent Baker, of Edmund, Wisconsin, and 
his Shorthorn steer that was champion in the 
4-H Club contest and then. went on to be 
judged Grand Champion Shorthorn steer. 
This steer also ‘was conditioned on Dr. Hess 


Stock Tonic. 


CONDITIONED ON 


Dr. Hess 


Stock Tonic 


Have You Seen the New 
1936 Model 


Masters Plant Setter 


Operates very much easier 
than any other Setter. Finest 
ever made: for transplanting. 
tobacco, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, and othe 
plants. 

j Each plant set, watered, and cov- 
ered in one Sppration. Does beau- 
6tiful work. ery plant grows. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS 
Or Write for Full Information. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Makers of Fine Tools, 


West Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs — Frogs - 


ont up to $5 dozen. Start in your backyard. 
experience teach you. 
for free book rtune in Frogs.”” 


American Frog.Canning Co., (160-B), 


‘Alabama.” 


W ork Alabama Station 


Has added millions to income of farmers in state 


THE Alabama Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station began its work 
under the Hatch Act of Congress 
in February 1888. Among many 
lines of work promptly started, a few 
require special mention as the pio- 
neer experiments in the United 
States. 

G. F. Atkinson at Auburn made 
the first experiments looking to the 
control of rust on the cotton plant; 
his consequent recommendation: of 
potash as a control measure has 
been followed to this date. The re- 
sulting savings to cotton farmers 
are beyond calculation. Atkinson 
also conducted extended investiga- 
tions on the root-gall disease, or 
nematode injury, of cotton, vege- 
tables, and numerous other plants. 


J. S. Newman early made field 
experiments at Auburn that showed 
the advantages of shallow cultiva- 
tion for corn and cotton. He also 
started the first of the cotton fer- 


‘tilizer experiments madé on private 


farms. It was the continuation and 
enlargement of cooperative ferti- 
lizer experiments which later, under 
his successors, resulted in the collec- 
tion here of the most extensive mass 
of data then on record regarding 
the requirements of field crops on 
various soil types. 
The pioneer American experi- 
ments showing the frequent need 
for the inoculation of vetches, clo- 


vers, and certain other leguminous 


plants were made by J. F. Duggar 
and published in 1897, 1898, and 
1899 as Alabama Station bulletins. 
They were conducted both at Au- 
burn and on many farms through- 
out the state, at first with cultures 
imported from Germany. 


. @ Avoiding Soft Pork 
The first American studies of soft - 


pork, found here to result from 
feeding or grazing hogs on peanuts, 
chufas, etc., and of its partial cor- 
rection by including a small quan- 
tity of cottonseed meal for a short 
time in the ration, were made at 
Auburn by Duggar. The results 
were published in station bulletins 
in 1897, 1898, and 1899. 


P. H. Mell, who acted as meteor- 
ologist for many years, contributed 
a notable work in “Climatology of 
‘In this work Mell re- 
worked records taken from 1811 
to 1890, including “General Phe- 
nomena from 1811 to 1890.” This 
work is comprehensive, valuable, 
and interesting even today. 

Cotton variety tests conducted 
over a 47-year. period beginning in 
1888 show that the “best variety of 
cotton in a given locality yields 
about $5 per acre more than some 
other good varieties. During the 
past 20 years, wilt-resistant varieties 
have been developed that have been 
worth millions of dollars to farm- 
ers. The Stoneville and D. P. L. 
varieties of cotton are recommended 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 
and the STATION STAFF 


for the non-wilt-infested lands of 
North and Central Alabama, while 
Cook, Clevewilt, and Dixie Tri- 
umph, all wilt-resistant strains, are 
best for lands infested with wilt in 
Central and South Alabama. 

The best variety of corn for a 
given area is so much better than 
the ordinary varieti-s that the dif- 
ference between profit and loss on 
the crop may depend upon it. The 
leading varieties of corn for North 
Alabama are Mosby, Douthit, and 
Indian Chief. For Central Ala- 
bama, Mosby and Whatley are rec- 
ommended. Douthit and Whatley 
are best for South Alabama. 


@ Fertilizer Recommendations 


Alabama farmers spend annually 
from ten to fifteen million dollars 
for fertilizers. The most important 
problem contronting the farmer is 
the right kind and quantity of fer- 


tilizer for cotton or corn. More than’ 


250 experiments conducted from 
1911 to 1928 showed conclusively 
that 400 pounds of superphosphate 
per acre, 200 of nitrate of soda, and 
50 of muriate of potash produced 
cotton more economically than 
larger or smaller quantities of these 
materials, More refined and com- 
prehensive experiments from 1929 
to 1935 show that 600 pounds per 
acre of a 6-8-4 fertilizer is more eco- 
nomical than any other grade. It 
produced about $7 worth of cotton 
per acre more than a 3-8-5 fertilizer. 
On the cotton acreage in the state, 
the difference between the efhi- 
ciency of the best and the commonly 
used fertilizers would be sufficient 
to pay the entire fertilizer bill. 

Field tests conducted during the 
past 20 years have shown that only 
nitrogenous fertilizers are profitable 
for corn on average Alabama land. 
The cheapest corn (22 cents per 
bushel) has been produced when 
225 pounds of nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent was applied 40 days after 
planting. This much nitrogen cost 
about $3.70 but it increased the corn 
yield by 17 bushels per acre. 

Striking evidence of the value of 


legumes in rotations is found in the 
results of the oldest crop rotation 
experiments in the South, begun in 
1896. Plots getting legumes with 
phosphate and potash are produc- 
ing nearly 200 pounds more seed 
cotton per acre today than during 
the first ten years. Plots cropped 
continuously to cotton with phos- 
phate and potash are producing lit- 
tle more than half the yields of the 
first ten years. 
these and similar experiments, farm- 
ers of Alabama have increased their 
plantings of winter legumes frony a 


few hundred pounds in 1922 to 


6,500,000 pounds in 1934, an acreage 
worth $800,000 annually above the 


cost of seeding. “Other experiments 


have given even more striking re- 
sults in that wiuter legumes in the 
cropping system have increased 
acre cotton yields more than Bo 
pounds of seed cotton and corn 
yields as much as 25 bushels. 


@ Crotalaria Builds Soils 


‘In the state, Crotalaria spectabilis 
is a relatively new summer legume 
which can be used as an excellent 


soil building crop... In 1931, at.the 
Sand Mountain Station, the seed of | 4 
a good crop of crotalaria was al- .}@ 
lowed to scatter over the ground on ‘7 
which it grew. During late win- . 


ter the plants and seed were turned 
into the ground. No crotalaria has 
been planted on this ground since 


1931 and corn has been grown each ~ 


year. Each summer an excellent 
stand of crotalaria has volunteered 


and produced a good growth before - a 


frost. ..In this experiment, crota- 
laria has increased the corn yield 
approximately 30 bushels per. acre. 


The potential possibilities of this 


crop are almost unbelievable. . 


-@ Protein Supplements for Hogs 


Hog feeding experiments were 
started in 1896 and have been con- 
tinued to the present. Many of the 
early experiments had to do with 
grazing crops and protein supple- 
ments to corn for fattening hogs. 
The grazing value of peanuts, chu- 
fas, sweet potatoes, cowpeas, and 
soybeans were tested. All of these 
crops proved to be well adapted to 
the fattening of hogs, peanuts being 
especially efficient. It was shown 
that to produce a pound of pork 
required 2 to 2.5 pounds of peanuts 
when the nuts were grazed, and 3 
to 3.5 pounds when the nuts were 
fed in drylot. Velvet beans were 
shown to be a poor feed for hogs 
but a very good feed for beef and 
dairy cattle. Two and one-half 
pounds of velvet beans are equiva- 
lent to one pound of cottonseed 
meal in the cattle ration. 

Tankage, shorts, peanut meal, 
and skimmilk have been shown to 
be excellent protein supplements to 
corn for fattening hogs. Hogs fed 


(Continued on page 53) . 
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Above . . . Dodge 114-Ton, 6-Cyl.—136" W. B. Stake . . . $690* 
Dodge gives you these amazing 1936 advancements in a 
complete line of trucks to take care of practically any haul- 
ing or delivery need. Before you buy any 1936 truck, see 
your Dodge dealer. 1936 Dodge trucks lead the field by a wider 
Margin than ever... but they’re still priced with the lowest! 


This engine will 
save big money on 
gas and oil! Dodge 
alone of the low- 
est-priced three 
has 4 piston rings. 
_ Dodge has full- 
length water jack- 
. ets, spray - cooled 
exhaust valve 
seats, aluminum 
alloy pistons, and 
many other fea- 
turesthatcutcosts. 


“Fore Point’’ 
Weight distribu- 
ton saves money. 
Load has been 
Moved farther 
Shead with re- {i 
Bpect to axles 


BY MOUNTING BODIES FARTHER FORWARD 
IN RELATION TO AXLES, DODGE AGAIN 
EASES HAULI EFFICIENCY A 


NEW 


New “FORE POINT” 
Load Distribution That Sets 
a Record High in Hauling 


Efficiency 


“PRE-PROVED” ECONOMY... Engine Advance- 
ments That Tests Have Shown Set Records 
for Gas and Oil Savings 


With 


Many Other Advancements Destined to Make 


This 1936 DODGE Set An All-Time Record for 
Operating and Upkeep Economy 


ODGE, for years the economy leader 

trucks, again leads for 1936 with the most 
amazing group of money-saving advancements 
in truck history. Dodge “Pre-Proved” engine 
economy alone for 1936 indicates gas savings 
of up to $95 a year! “Fore Point” load distri- 
bution is a trernendous step ahead in increased 
hauling efficiency. Genuine hydraulic brakes 
save money on tires, brake relining and adjust- 
ments. Get a copy of the 1936 “Show - Down” 
Score Card from your Dodge dealer. It gives you 
comparative facts about all three lowest-priced 


_ trucks in plain black and white. See him today! 


> 


STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
Ye-TON CHASSIS— 


6-CYL.—116’ W. B. 

*List prices at factory, Detroit, 

wheels on 13% -fon models, extra. 

Through the Official 

Motors Commercial Credit 

Company New 6% Time. 

Payment Pian you will find 

it easy and less costly to ar- 

range time payments to fit : 


your budget. 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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With a new suit, with his hair cut 
and his shoes shined, Fred Miller 
looked and felt ‘“‘all dressed up” at 
the church social. 

But, as one of the women passed 
him his plate, he saw her look at his 
hands ... look at the ground-in 
smudges that he couldn’t get off. 
From then on he felt self-conscious 
—just hid his hands in his pockets. 


Lava Gets Grime Fast 

Work-stained hands can make) you 

self-conscious . . . can spoil your 
evening. So why not get hands really 
clean every night? You cah, you 
know ... no matter how dirty you 
get them. Lava Soap gets grime that 
other soaps can’t budge . . . grease, 
pitch, tar, paint and just plain 
ground-in dirt. It gets dirt fast—yet 
it can’t irritate your skin. Actually, 
Lava’s soothing oils protect the skin 
—help keep hands from chap- 
ping. Works well even in cold, 
hard water—Lasts much longer 
than ordinary soaps. Better get 

2 or 3 cakes of Lava today. 


LAVA’S THICK, HEAVY 
LATHER GETS THE 


SURFACE DIRT! 
(Ordinary soaps stop there) 


2. ITS FINE, POWDERY 
PUMICE GETS THE 
GROUND-IN DIRT. 


ITS GLYCERINE AND 
SOOTHING OILS 

PROTECT THE SKIN— 
HELP PREVENT CHAPPING! 


GETS THE DIRT...PROTECTS THE SKIN 


Sp Miser ~The Greafll| 
Middle Course 


@ A delightful member of our organization, long managing 
Mr. Lassetter fell from grace as the 


editor, is W. C. Lassetter. 


editorial staff thinks, or was promoted as our advertising staff 
thinks—anyhow he is now giving practically all his time to adver- 


tising. But the editorial staff nevertheless remembers his superb 
work and as a tribute reprints this characteristic editorial of his. 


By W. C. LASSETTER nn 


VERY man has 
his own way of 
getting what pleas- 
ure he can out of 
this life, The 
spendthrift gets 
his greatest pleasure 
out of spending 
everything he can get his hands on. 
He can see no pleasure whatever in 
saving and gives little thought to the 
fact that in sickness or in old age 
he may be dependent upon the 
charity of the public. On the con- 
trary, the miser gets all of his pleas- 
ure out of hoarding. He denies him- 
self all but the barest necessities of 
life and actually goes in want in or- 
der the more to enjoy his hoarding. 


Farm people, too, find happiness 
in different lines of pursuit. Some 
seem to follow the habits of the 
spendthrift. They put every acre in 
cotton to get more money that must 
be spent for food and feed. They 
must get great pleasure from know- 
ing that by planting more cotton 
they make much more money than 
by planting less cotton and more of 
the food and feed crops. 


Other farmers have found happi- 
ness in growing the food and feed 
crops needed in order to be able to 
save a share of the money that 
comes from their cotton. “I’ve 
never bought a bushel of corn in my 
life,” they'll tell you, “nor a pound 
of meat nor a bale of hay.” 

But some among these are misers. 
Such was Uncle Fred—not a miser 
with respect to money, but a miser 


j 
with respect ‘to land: He hoarded 
land. He grew cotton to make 
money .... and used his money 
to buy more land. 

It seems to be the South’s great 
fortune that there are many thov- 
sands of farmers whose desire for 
happiness has led them into the mid- 
dle ground between the spendthrift 
who grows all cotton to have more 
to spend eventhough it must go for 
food and feed, and the miser who 
has saved in order that he may 
hoard land. Seemingly these thou- 
sands are the people who really have 
succeeded. They have found hap- 
piness in growing their food and 
feed crops in order that they might 
have some cotton money for other 
things. They have added some land 
to bring the original farm up to a 
size that can be more economically 
managed. They have given their 
children the advantage of a greater 
share of the educational... facilities 
available. They have contributed to 
the churches of their choice. They 
have provided comfortable homes fot 
themselves and their families. And 
as their means have permitted they 
have added improved farm machin- 
ery, home conveniences and _labor- 
saving devices, 


Surely every man has a right to 
seek happiness in his own way so 
long as he in no way violates the 
rights of others. But we do wish 
that the spendthrift and the miser 
could realize that there really is a 
vastly more satisfying pleasure in 


the great middle course. 


He’s N inety-nine Y ears Young! 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


THe Progres- 

sive Farmer 
is 50 years old 
this month, Next 
month will be 
the 99th birth- 
day of one whom 
many old sub- 
scribers will re- 
call as our poul- 
try editor for a number of years— 
Mr. F. J. Rothpletz. But instead of 
being 99 years old, Mr. Rothpletz 
is 99 years young! 


MR. ROTHPLETZ 


“Please give my love and best 
wishes to the whole Progressive 
Farmer Family,” 
went to see him recently. “I think 
it’s the greatest farm publication in 
the world. Just think how wide a 
territory it serves—from the Atlantic 
to the western bounds of Texas, from 
West Virginia to Florida—and how 
completely it fills the need! It’s a 
great organization, and [ still con- 
sider myself a part of it.” 


he said when I, 


Mr. Rothpletz started to work for 
The Progressive Farmer at an age 
when most men would consider 
themselves ready to retire. It was 
in December 1910, when The Pro- 
gressive Farmer opened its Bir- 
mingham office, that he commenced! 
his service that terminated in 1933, 
For nearly 23 years, he rarely nin 
a day from his desk. 

Born in Switzerland of Genmall 
parentage, Francis J. Rothpletz was 
only three years old when he was 
brought to America. His younger 
years were spent in the West and 
his career embraced various lines of 
activity, including newspaper work. 
So naturally when he came South 
to live, he welcomed the opportunity 
to re-enter the field. 

“I send my best wishes to The 


Progressive Farmer on its fiftieth’ 


anniversary,” was his parting word. 


“I hope another 50 years will find it 
God bless 


just settling in its stride. 
you every one.” 
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Working With 
Dr. Knapp 


AS WE look back over 50 years 
of Progressive Farmer history 
we are especially grateful for having 
had the privilege of working with a 
great friend, the late Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp (1833-1911), founder of 
farm demonstration work, whose 
high aims for Southern farm prog- 
ress were set forth in the statement, 
“800 Per Cent Greater Profits Possi- 
ble for the Average Southern Farm- 
er.” We have before us now a copy 
of a characteristic letter from Dr. 
Knapp saying:— 

“The Progressive Farmer suits 
me; it is on the right track with a 
fast team and a good driver. I have 
not much time to watch the race, 
but I will try to be at the finish and 
do some cheering. Maybe they will 
let me tie on the ribbons!” 

We wish every farmer in the land 
could get and read his bulletin, 
“The Cause of Southern Rural Con- 
ditions and the Small Farm as an 
important remedy.” To break up 
our great plantations into smaller 


800 Per Cent Bigger Profits 
I ESTIMATE that there is a possible 
800 in the 


economic plants for feeding stock. 


holdings and to encourage and help 
every farmer to own his own home; 
this he regarded as the most impor- 
tant task ahead of the leaders of 
Southern agriculture. To use his 
own language:— 

“A prosperous, intelligent, and 


DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


contented rural population is essen- 
tial to our national perpetuity. The 
world’s experience has shown that 
the best way to secure this is to en- 
courage the division of all the lands 
into small farms, each owned and 
operated by one family.” 

It was in a famous speech in Lex- 
ington, Ky., that Dr. Knapp out- 
lined his “800 Per Cent Bigger 
Profits for Southern Farmers.” 
Urging more horsepower and ma- 
chinery he declared: “Where the 
South Carolina farmer uses one 
mule and one man to plow, accom- 
plishing less than an acre per day 
from three to four inches deep, the 
Iowa farmer uses at least three 
horses and plows four acres per day 
six to eight inches deep.” 


Continuing this great address, 
Dr. Knapp held his audience spell- 
bound as he pointed out the signifi- 
cance of agricultural development to 
our national prestige, but then his 
heart betrayed him away from sta- 
tistics and economics into this elo- 
quent human confession:— 

“But today I am not viewing this 
campaign for increased production 
in the country from the national 
standpoint. I am thinking of the 
people, of rose-covered cottages in 
the country, of the strong, glad 
father and his contented, cheerful 
wife, of the whistling boy and the 
dancing girl with schoolbooks un- 
der their arms, so that knowledge 
may soak into them as they go. I 
am thinking of the orchards and the 
vineyards, of the flocks and the 
herds, of the waving woodlands, of 
the hills carpeted with luxuriant 
verdure, and the valleys inviting to 
the golden harvest.” 


The Pines: Symbols of the South 
By HENRY JEROME STOCKARD 


@ For this 50th Anniversary Issue we reprint this especially 
appropriate and striking sonnet—written for The Progressive 
Farmer 25 years ago. We who read this poem must always 
afterward think of the pines that resist fire, infertility, and un- 
favorable circumstance, that transform waste and ashes into ever- 
green beauty and dignity, as being indeed fit symbols of the heroic 
Southern spirit that remade Dixie Land after the desolation of 
war and the humiliation of Reconstruction. 


As some vast militant array, the pines 
In dense brigade and thin, far-scouting band, 
Fling wide across the desolate land 
Their silent, stately, onward-sweeping lines. 
Near crumbling halls where poison-ivy twines 
By hall and cabin, sentry-like they stand 
In trenches once by tiger-spirits manned; 
O’er slave and master ’neath the forgetful vines. 
They symbolize the great renascent South: 
By tempest planted in the rocky veins 
Of ruined fields, on hills seamed by the rains, 
They strike down through the dearth their fibres keen; 
- And, tilled by the frost and nourished by the drouth, 
Mantle the waste with an eternal green. 


MEET IRBY MUNDY, who can turn out a perfect Prince Albert 
cigarette in 11% seconds by the stop-watch. What’s your rolling time? 


I'M GLAD FOR 


OTHERS TO 


I THINK OF 


THESE 
‘MAKIN’ 


“PRINCE ALBERT STAYS PUT— DOESN'T 
BLOW ALL OVER THE LOT,” HE SAYS. 


SO TRY P.A. ON OUR 
MONEY-BACK OFFER 


THE MONEY-BACK PLAN 


““You must be pleased” 


Roll yourse!f 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


_ (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Irby Mundy is a roll-your-own expert 
who is very particular about what 
‘‘makin’s’’ he uses. He rolls Prince 
Albert. And he says: 

“I’ve been smoking Prince Albert 
since 1910. It rolls quickly and easily, 
without spilling. P.A. stays put in the 
paper—doesn’t blow all over the lot. 

‘I like Prince Albert, too, because 
it burns slower, gives me a longer, 
cooler smoke. Prince Albert is easy on 
the throat. And P.A. comes packed in 
tin, so it’s always in prime condition— 
mild and mellow, fresh and fragrant. 
It’s ’way ahead on taste! 

“‘Those big two-ounce tins hold a 
lot of smoking for your money—enough 
for 70 cigarettes.’’ 

Farmers who have looked into the 
roll-your-own question agree with Mr. 
Mundy that Prince Albert rolls easier, 
smokes better. And no wonder! Prince 
Albert is ‘‘crimp cut’’ for easy rolling 
and slow burning. It makes aneat, firm 


THE EASY-TOC-ROLL JOY SMOKE 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-ounce 
tin of Prince Albert 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


cigarette. Smokes longer and cooler. 
And the big red two-ounce economy tin 
holds more tobacco—enough for about 
70 swell cigarettes. 


You Don’t Risk a Penny to 
Try P. A. Anybody can say, ‘‘My 
kind is best. Please buy my brand.”’ 
We have a different idea. We ask only 
the courtesy of a trial—at our risk. If 
pleased, we hope you will use Prince 
Albert regularly and tell your friends 
about it. Our motto is: “You must be 
pleased.” P.A. isa dandy pipe smoke too. 
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Do more planting on the good days—and the bad ones will take 
care of themselves. And that’s what you can do with the Oliver 
Row Crop “70” Tractor and a 2 or 4-row Sweep Planter. You cover 
more ground in a day with this famous SUNSHINE SAVER. 
You'll be all through with your planting —and enjoying life— 
while others are still waiting for good weather to come around 
again. The Row Crop “70” does every job faster. 


The double-rocker arm mounting keeps the sweeps running 
level. Because of automatic action and central mounting, Oliver 
Row Crop “70” Sweeps are easy to handle. Gangs are raised or 
lowered by the motor-driven, quick-acting power lift. 


SUNSHINE SAVERS—that’s what they are! There are also 2 
and 4-row Runner Planters, 4-row Check Row Planters, 2-row 
Lister Planters, 2-row Rear Suspended Lister Planters, and 2 
and 3-row Cotton Busters—all tools to give you EXTRA 
BUSHELS—BIGGER YIELD! 


There are Two “’70’s” 


. «« The °70” H-C (High Compression for Gasoline) and the 
70” K-D (for Kerosene or Distillate). They meet modern con- 
ditions and provide real economy from 
each different type of fuel. Both have the 
wonderful new Governor Control that has 
set new standards of fuel economy. 


ON THE DRAWBAR 


Leading the Tractor Parade! 


See your OLIVER DEALER at once. 
Everybody always talks of the weather 
but no one ever does anything about it 
—except OLIVER! 


EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Washington and/1 7th Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Please send me copy of the book “’Out-of-Tomorrow”’—on the Oliver 
Tractor. 


© Row Crop “70” Tractor 
© Standard Row Crop Tractor 
0 18-28 of 28-44 Tractor 


ractor Plow 
‘alking Plow 
Cultivator PFSR-2-36 


The New Day for Farm Youth 


Foretells a new era in agriculture 


ET down with- 

out warning into 
the life of a half- 
century ago, the 
active, wide-awake 
boy or girl or young 
woman or young 
man of today would 
at least temporarily be nearly lost. 


There would be no 4-H clubs, no 
Future Farmer or Future Home- 
maker organizations, no Scouts, no 
young people’s societies in the 
churches, no basketball, no football, 
(there were a few teams in the 
East), few good roads and of course 
no cars for transportation to school 
or elsewhere. 


Organized programs and _ activi- 
ties for young people are almost 
wholly a development of the last 
half-century. In 1881 the Christian 
Endeavor Society was formally or- 
ganized from regular gatherings be- 
gun several years earlier in the home 
of a village pastor. In 1889 came 
the Methodist Epworth League and 
two years later the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. In the 90’s too came 
the invention of basketball. 


In the late 90’s, the germ of 4-H 
club work began to grow. 


In 1899 W. B. Otwell sought to 
revive interest in a farmers’ institute 
in Macoupin County, IIl., by per- 
suading boys and girls to plant one 
ounce of high-grade corn and make 
an exhibit. His contest became 
famous, and the plan spread. In 
1902, School Superintendent A. B. 
Graham organized the first boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural club in the United 
States in Clark County, Ohio. Three 
years later O. H. Benson, now nation- 
al director of Rural Scouting, then 
an educator interested in the new 
field, evolved a three-leaf clover label 
that was to become the 4-H. 


® Corn Club Idea Spreads 


The corn club idea spread rapidly 
into the South and when in 1903 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was sent into 
the South by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to help 
farmers work out methods to fight 
the boll weevil, he turned to corn 
growing demonstrations by boys as 
the quickest method of reaching 
their fathers with a new live-at-home 
farming program. The first boys’ 
corn club on a county basis was or- 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ganized in 1907 in Holmes County, 
Miss., by W. H. Smith, superin. 
tendent of schools. 


In 1910, in Aiken County, S. C, 
Miss Marie Cromer, a rural school 
teacher, organized the first girls’ 
canning club. Rapidly boys’ and 
girls’ clubs spread throughout the 
South. The passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914 put extension 
work on a permanent and more ade- 
quately financed basis. Today 4-H 
club work reaches a million farm 
boys and girls annually from 10 to 
20 years of age. Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama are reaching around 
150,000 boys and girls with the 4-H 
program. 

The results of 4-H club work 
can be seen in every county in the 
leaders it has developed, the better 
farming and better homemaking it 
has promoted, the new vision of a 
truly happy and satisfying farm life, 


®@ Agriculture in the Schools 


Let us turn now to a virtual revo- 
lution in rural school thinking. “One 
hundred fifteen years ago in a little 
town in Maine, $6,000 was raised 
for the unheard-of purpose of estab- 
lishing an agricultural school,” says 
Prof. S. L. Chesnutt of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. “For 
twenty years the venture was quite 
a success and similar schools, pri- 
vately organized on a_ profit-making 
basis, sprang up all over the coun- 
try. Within thirty years nearly all 
had disappeared because they could 
not pay satisfactory returns on the 
investment.” About 1850 began the 
rise of the agricultural college, with 
the establishment of agricultural de- 
partments in existing schools or or- 
ganization of new state institutions 
in the Southern States coming rapid- 


ly a few years after the close of the: 


Civil War. 

As we have already pointed out 
indirectly, a very great number of 
the early leaders in the 4-H club 
movement were educators—educa- 
tors searching for new methods of vi- 
talizing the old conventional courses. 
With the growing recognition that 
the agricultural college was not 
reaching the great mass of farm 
boys, an increasing clamor for the 


teaching of agriculture in high’ 
schools was everywhere heard. By 


(Continued on page 54) 


In 4-H club work girls and boys learn to do by do- 


ing and then teach others by the demonstration method. 
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‘ “One “I made 92 bales on 85 acres last year,” says J. H. NEXEN. “I used 10% 
a little potash in my fertilizer, part of the potash at planting and the rest as a top- 
—_ dresser. My crop was completely free of Rust. It produced large bolls, easy _ 
Sap to pick. There’s a lot of Rust in this territory but plenty of potash prevents 
e Ala it. Part of my cotton made 2,625 pounds of seed cotton per acre after losing 

“Fi or | some in the storm. I used extra potash on my tobacco and made the best 
is, pri crop ever produced in this section. 
naking 


coun- 
rly all 
could 
ve a IT IS EASY to understand why NV POTASH greatly increases yields when you 
wi realize that Rust often reduces yields by 20% without showing signs that are easily visible in the field. Bad Rust 
2 ol reduces yields by 50% or even more. When you PREVENT RUST you give your cotton a chance to do its best. 
‘utions 
rapid- 


NV POTASH PREVENTS RUST! also helps YOU PLANT: select and use fertilizer con- 

a 0 control Wilt and produces vigorous, healthy plants, with less taining 8 to 10% potash. You will be surprised at the very low 

[ club | shedding, larger bolls that are easier to pick and better yields of extra cost of this better-balanced fertilizer. 

du uniform, high-quality lint. It helps you to get greater benefits from 

purses. the other elements in your fertilizer. WHEN YOU CHOP OUT: Top-dress with 200 

: oe Remember, Rust is the last stage of potash starvation. Rusty pounds of NV High-grade 20% Kainit, or 100 pounds of NV Granu- 

farm cotton plants are weak with hunger for potash. A little potash is not lar 50% Muriate per acre. When you buy Kainit or Muriate, or : 

“* a enough to prevent this starved condition. You must make sure you any form of potash, ask for and get genuine NV POTASH, the same 

|. By use enough to produce a healthy, high-yielding, high-quality crop. potash that Southern farmers have used for more than 50 years. 


IT COSTS LITTLE to make sure you are using plenty of NV POTASH. The extra 
cost usually amounts to only a few extra pounds of seed cotton per acre. Yet many farmers have found that extra potash 
greatly increases yields and improves crop quality. It Pays! N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bldg., ATLANTA 
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The cotton farmers may not have Govern- 
ment help this year in acreage control, rents, 
price fixing, etc. If not cotton is almost sure 
to sell at a low price next fall. Therefore, every 
cotton farmer should strive to produce his 
cotton at a very low cost so that a small profit 
at least may be made in growing the crop. 


It’s not altogether the price we get for cot- 
ton that counts, but rather what the cotton 
costs to produce. If cotton, cost us 10 cents 
per pound to produce and we sell for 12 cents 
per pound, we are no better off than if we 
produce it for 4 cents and sell for 6 cents. If 
cotton sells for 8 cents next fall (and I believe 
it will if we are turned loose) we must pro- 
duce it at a cost of less than 8 cents or we had 
better not plant any cotton at all. 


It takes an average of 3 acres of land to pro- 
duce a bale of cotton. Let’s try by all means 
to make a bale on 2 acres ard save the cost 
of working 1 acre. This will reduce the land 
and labor cost one-third. Put the same amount 
of fertilizers on 2 acres that you usually put 
on 3 acres. Fertilize and plant these 2 acres 
as per instructions below, and I will assure 
you that you will make even more cotton and 
at less cost on the 2 acres than you have been 
making on the 3 acres. 


HOW TO PREPARE LAND AND 
ROWS 


Flat break land with 2-horse steel beam turn- 
ing plows. Three or four weeks before time 
to plant, bed land using 2-horse middle burster 
one trip to the row, making. beds or rows 3 to 
3% feet wide according to land. Two weeks 
later harrow beds lengthwise with a 2-horse 
disc harrow, setting disc to round beds up a 
little higher for proper drainage and warm- 
ing up. 


FERTILIZE AND PLANT AT 
SAME TIME 


When ready to plant open beds with a Cov- 
ington Fertilizer Distributor using the plow 
pepoet on the distributor which splits the 
bed wide open destroying all vegetation on 
the beds and leaving a V-shaped furrow in 
center of torn down beds, in which follow im- 
mediately, before the moisture dries out, 
with a No. 10 Model Covington Cotton Seed 
Dropper, set to drep 8 to 10 sound seed to the 
hill and set to drop the hills 24 inches apart. 

There are three very important reasons for 
fertilizing and planting at the same _ time. 
First, there will be no loss from leaching of 
the fertilizers by heavy rains that may fall a 
week or more before planting, such as hap- 
pens if the fertilizers are applied one or more 
weeks before planting and bedded on as per the 
old way. If applied at time of planting this 
risk is eliminated. Second, it takes much less 
work and time to fertilize and plant at same 
time as all the cost of bedding ard preparing 
beds for planting is saved. hird, by open- 
ing beds with fertilizer distributor and plant- 
ing the seed in same furrow we are then able 
to place the fertilizers and seed in best rela- 
tion to each other for maximum results. 


PLACEMENT OF FERTILIZERS 


Various experiments have proven most con- 
clusively that the seed should be deposited 
just as close to the fertilizers as possible not 
to damage the germination of the seed or to 
injure the young plants after germination. 
These experiments have shown that best and 
largest results are obtained when the ferti- 
lizers are deposited in 2 streams 6 inches apart 
and the seed planted about 2 inches above and 
between the 2 streams. If the fertilizers are 
bedded on before planting we run the big 
risk of leaching as already mentioned, and 
then we lose almost entirely the proper place- 
ment of the fertilizers as to the seed. 

One Experiment Station has shown, based 

on an average of a 3-year test, that when 
fertilizers were put down in one stream or 
band 2 inches wide in the center of furrow 
and seed planted 2 inches above the fertilizers 
that the average 3-year yield was 1,182 pounds 
seed cotton per acre and where the same 
amount of fertilizers was divided into 2 streams 
or hands 6 inches apart and the seed planted 
2 inches ahove and hetween, that the average 
3-year yield was 1,610 pourds seed cotton per 
acre, or an average increase of 428 pounds 
seed cotton, or a 35 per cent increase in yield 
per acre. 
Therefore, it is very readily seen that the 
fertilizer should be divided and a stream put 
down on each side of the furrow. This leaves 
a clear space for the tap roots of the cotton 
plants to enter so that they will not be eaten 
off by the fertilizers and the young plants 
gemaged or killed and the yield greatly re- 
uced, 


THE COVINGTON FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Covington Fertilizer Distributor dis- 
tributes the fertilizers in 2 streams or bands 
6 inches apart and is specially designed to get 
the above good results. The distribution is 


How to Make More Cotton 
on 2 Acres Than You Have 
Been Making on 3 


uniform at all times regardless of the quantity 
of fertilizers in the hopper or the speed of 
travel along the row. Phe opening plow and 
guards on, the foot of the distributor are of 
special design and construction so that the 
fertilizers are carried to the bottom of the 
furrow and deposited in 2 equal streams 6 
inches apart, and the Covington Planter de- 
posits the seed in the center of these 2 streams 
and about 2 to 3 inches above. This makes a 
perfect and proper relation of fertilizers and 
seed and is the orly means or way the proper 
and correct relation of fertilizers and seed can 
be had, and this correct and proper relation 
between seed and fertilizers helps to produce 
as much on 2 acres as you make on 3 acres 
the old way. 


THE COVINGTON HILL PLANTER 


When a No. 10 Model Covington Planter is 
used in planting the seed in the open furrow 
made by the Covington Fertilizer Distributor, 
the seed are deposited between the 2 streams 
of fertilizers and about 2 or 3 inches above 
these 2 streams of fertilizers. The planter 
forms a small list in the center of the dis- 
tributor furrow, opens this small list, drops 
in the seed and then covers the seed by ridg- 
ing the soil over the seed into a roof shape 
condition which rurs heavy rains off, pre- 
venting crusting of the soil over the seed and 
always insuring good stands of cotton. 


When the pioattes is done with the above 
implements there are left soil ridges about 6 
inches high on each side of the seed drill 
which are of great value in holding the mois- 
ture in the seed ridge or list during dry 
weather and later in protecting the young cot- 
ton plants from the cold winds. which often 
destroy the young plants if standing on a flat 
top list or bed as is the case if planted the 
old way. The first cultivation or wane of 
the young plants is to “bar off’ or turn these 
protecting edges of the old bed to and filling 
the center furrows between the beds. This 
work is done with turning plows used on 
single Georgia plow stocks twice to the row, 
or once to the row on cultivators. All subse- 
quent cultivations to be made the usual way. 


DON’T CHOP OR THIN 
THE HILLS 


I only wish I could personally talk to every 
cotton grower who reads this, so that I could 
the better explain this part of the Covington 
Method of making more cotton at less cost. 
The placemert of the fertilizers as already 
explained is very important but it is not near 
so important as planting the cotton seed in 
hills and leaving the hills unchopped or un- 
thinned. I claim that if 8 to 10 sound seed 
are dropped to the hill with a Covington 
Planter, and the hills are 24 inches apart and 
none of the plants are ghonpee or thinned out, 
but all left to grow and make cotton, that this 
method will make you at least 20 per cent 
more cotton, and oftentimes much more, even 
up to doubling the yield over the old way. 


It’s Nature’s Way—‘The Survival of the 
Fittest.” You save all the plants and out of 
all the plants Nature culls cut the weak from 
the strong. If you chop or thin you can’t at 
that time tell the strong from the weak and 
you leave both kinds, and the smaller number 
of strong plants or the larger number of weak 

lants hold or cut down your total yield. 
ust let all remain and the strong plants will 
outgrow the weak, taking possession of the 
available space and fertilizer and _ thereby 
causing bigger yields, ranging from 20 to 1 
per cent. 


24-INCH HILLS BEST 


T have tried out year after year the various 
distances for hills and found that hills 24 
inches apart gave best results, and_for the 
past 15 years T have been recommending and 
urging my method which is to drop about 8 
to 10 seed to the hill and drop the hills 24 
inches apart. This makes the most cotton 
year in and year out and cost the least. 

You don’t need over 12 to 15 pounds of seed 
per acre, and if you don’t have good seed, 
you can buy and plant good seed at a cost of 
75 cents to $1.00 per acre. You have no chop- 
ping cost and as you can cultivate hill cotton 
quicker, closer, and faster, you keep out of 
the grass, and have but little or no hoeing to 
do. This saves you more money, and this is 
why it is a cheaper way. Even if unchopped 
hill cotton did not make more it would pay 
every farmer to plant this way because it’s 
the cheapest way. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOKLET 


T have a booklet giving cuts of my Fertilizer 
Distributor and Planters and more detail in- 
formation about them and how to use them 
for best results, and prices of each, delivered. 
TI want every cotton grower to get and read 
this booklet. A post card will get it. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED 


I want agents and dealers for these imple- 
ments. I allow good commission. 


W. F. COVINGTON PLANTER COMPANY 
HEADLAND, 


ALABAMA | 


Top—A heavy growth of the new lespedeza Sericea. 


(Photo by U. S. D. A.) 


Below—Another quite new crop, crotalaria is rapidly 
forging to the front. (Texas Experiment Station Photo.) 


Levine to Fit Wide Needs 


Have heen introduced to America since 1886 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


FurTY years ago the farmer who 
wished to plant a legume crop for 
hay, soil building, or pasture did not 
have much from which to choose. 
Among the legumes available to 
Southern farmers in 1886 were cow- 
peas, peanuts, lespedeza, and alsike 
and white clovers. A few other leg- 
umes were known but were seldom 
used. Sweet clover was known in 
those days but it was commonly 
regarded as a weed, and few people 
thought of it as a source of forage 
and fertility until about 1900. Al- 
falfa was introduced into this coun- 
try shortly after it was settled by the 
English but the crop failed to catch 
hold and was not grown again for 
a great many years. Not until 1856 
after the settlement of California did 
it reappear there and spread rapidly 
eastward over the United States. 


Legumes of Long Standing 


Cowpeas are among our oldest 
Southern legumes. White and al- 
sike clovers have grown wild in cer- 
tain sections of the South for a great 
many years, but it is doubtful if 
seed was sowed as there was very lit- 
tle interest in pasture improvement in 
those days. Common lespedeza was 
introduced into this country prior to 
1846, and by the end of the Civil 
War had spread over a considerable 
part of the South. Cavalry move- 
ments during the war are supposed 
to have contributed to its spread as 
its seeds are not digested by horses. 


‘Just when lespedeza was first cut 
for hay is not known but J. B. Mc- 
Gehee, of Laurel Hill, La., had a 
great deal to do with popularizing 
it for that purpose. Its culture was 
strongly advocated by Mr. McGehee 
as early as 1885. 

The peanut is supposed to be of 
African origin and is said to have 
been introduced into the United 


States by slave traders who used the 
nuts as food for the Negroes on 
the voyage across the Atlantic. Un- 
til the Civil War their culture was 
confined to Virginia and North 
Carolina. The soldiers recognized 
their value and after the war the 
crop soon spread over the South. 

Since 1886 a great many valuable 
legume plants have been introduced 
into the South. A partial list in- 
cludes hairy and Monantha vetches, 
Austrian winter peas, Hubam (an- 
nual white sweet clover), sour clo- 
ver (annual yellow sweet clover), 
bur clover, soybeans, velvet beans, 
crotalaria, and the newer lespedezas, 
Kobe, Korean, and Sericea. 


The Winter Legume Group 


Hairy vetch was first introduced 
into America about 1847, but it was 
not until it was reintroduced by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1886 that it gained any 
prominence. Monantha, next to 
hairy the most popular of all vetches 
and grown in some sections of the 
South as a green manure crop, is a 
native of southern Europe. 

Austrian winter peas were impott- 
ed into this country in 1922 in an 
effort to find a substitute for vetch 
because -of the high cost of vetch 
seed. It now fills a very definite 
need in Southern crop rotations. It 
is not as satisfactory as vetch on the 
sandy, less fertile soils, but on fairly 
good land it makes a great deal of 
vegetable matter, which is ready to 
turn under early in the spring. Un- 
der favorable conditions it makes 
more winter growth than any other 
legume. 
~ OF all the legumes grown in the 
South none fills a greater need as a 
summer crop for hay and soil build- 
ing than the soybean. Earliest read- 
ers of Progressive Farmer knew 
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little of this splendid crop which in 
recent years has replaced the long 

pular cowpea in many sections of 
the South. A native of the Orient, 
two varieties were brought from 
Japan by Perry’s expedition in 1854. 
But it was not until the early 80’s 
when the Mammoth variety was in- 
troduced that the crop attained 
any prominence. For a great many 
years, this was the dominant variety 
because of its heavy seed production 
where the seasons were long. More 
recently, Laredo has assumed lead- 
ership because among its other good 
qualities it is early and is resistant 
to wilt. Now we have a great many 
new varieties that are crosses be- 
tween such popular varieties as 
Mammoth Yellow, Laredo, Biloxi, 
Otootan, etc., and which promise to 
combine many of the best character- 
istics of their parents. 


Adaptable Lespedezas 


We knew our own common les- 
pedeza a great many years before 
we found out that it had any kin- 
folks. In 1915, the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station came out with a 
taller growing common lespedeza 
called Tennessee 76. Then in 1919 
came another common lespedeza 
from Japan called Kobe. It makes 
a larger and coarser growth, is late 
maturing, and has a more vigorous 
root system. Another lespedeza also 
introduced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1919 is 
Korean, which is tall like Kobe but 
much earlier. It is sufficiently differ- 
ent from the other lespedezas to be 
classed as a separate variety. Kobe 
is better for southern sections and 
Korean farther north. Both grow tall 
enough to cut for hay on average 
land, while common can be used for 
hay only on rich, moist land. 


Common lespedeza has a distant 
cousin by the name of Sericea which 
is different from all other lespedezas 
in this country in that it is a peren- 
nial. It is also larger, reaching a 
height of 3% to 4 feet on fairly 
good land and when thickly seeded 
is a promising hay plant. Sericea 
was introduced from Japan by the 
U.S. D. A. in 1925, Later it was 
learned that an introduction of an- 
other strain of Sericea was made 20 
years earlier. Some of the plants from 
this earlier introduction were grow- 
ing on the government farm near 


Washington when the second intro-— 


duction was made. 


Lespedeza is a crop whose culture 
has been extended far to the north 
by the introduction of new varieties. 
Originally a Southern crop, Korean 
made it possible to grow the cropsuc- 


cessfully in Illinois, Iowa, and other 
Mid-west states. Now a still more 
recent introduction called Baltic, 
brought from Harbin, Manchuria, 
in 1929, promises to extend lespe- 
deza 200 miles farther north. 


’ Hubam sweet clover is another leg- 
ume that was unknown in the olden 
days. Professor Tracy at Biloxi, 
Miss., reported the variety as early 
as 1898 but it was popularized as a 
field crop by Professor Hughes of 
Towa in 1916. 


The velvet bean was used in Flor- 
ida as an ornamental plant on trel- 
lises and porches for 20 years before 
its value for soil improvement and 
forage was recognized. As early as 
1890 it was used to some extent as 
a green manure plant in Florida 
citrus orchards, but it was 1896 be- 
fore people decided that it was not 
poisonous to stock and used it to 
any extent as a farm crop. For a 
great many years, in fact until 1910, 
there was only one variety, which is 
now called the Florida velvet bean, 
and most of the seed came from 
Florida. Since that time the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has introduced a number of varieties 
from China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines which have established them- 
selves in the South and from which 
other varieties have been developed. 


Crotalaria Important New Crop 


Crotalaria, the legume that is 
being found so valuable as a green 
manure crop on the poorer soils in 
many parts of the South, is a com- 
paratively new crop. It was first in- 
troduced into the United States in 
1909 from eastern Africa. The seed 
upon its arrival was sent to the 
Florida Experiment Station from 
which place its culture has gradually’ 
spread. It is only in recent years 
that the crop has been grown exten- 
sively in other Southern States. 
Among the qualities that make cro- 
talaria admirably adapted to green 
manuring are (1) its rapid growth, 
(2) the large quantity of nitrogen 
and organic matter it adds to the 
soil, (3) its brittle stalk, which is 
easy to turn under and rots rapidly, 
and (4) the refusal of livestock to 
eat it, which insures its use as green 
manure. 


Early - maturing 
Korean has ex- 
tended the north- 
ern range of les- 
pedeza. 


Mammoth Yellow 
—first successful 
soybean variety. 


HALF HALF 
MAKES ONE 
SWELL SMOKE 


What makes a pipe chummy? Half & 
Half... and how! Cool as the news: 
“We've got a flat tire!’”” Sweet as the 
sign: “Garage just ahead.” Fragrant, 
full-bodied tobacco that won’t bite 
the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 


good. Your password to pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 
gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1°36, The American Tobacco Company ~ 


HALE 
The Safe Pipe - Teéacco 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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TWO ROOFS 
LOOKED ALIKE WHEN NEW 


UP THEIR TRUE) | 
QUALITY 


IT’S THE SAME WITH BATTERIES— 


time, not appearance, determines their value 


Almost any battery, when brand new, 
will start your car. But how long will it 
last? Will it start your motor under severe 
conditions, in ANY weather? 


The answers to these questions depend 
upon what is INSIDE the battery. It is in 
the quality of these hidden elements—the 
oxides—the grids and the separators that 
a Willard differs from ordinary batteries. 


As a result of this in-built quality Willard 
Batteries last longer—crank faster — and 
don’t let you down. And THAT is the 
reason more people buy Willards than any 
other brand of battery. WILLARDS COST 
LESS TO OWN. 


Ask the Willard Dealer near you to show you 
the proper size battery for your car or truck. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
Cleveland » Los Angeles » Toronto, Canada 
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A Message to 
and Tenants 


@ Every former reader of The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist remembers most pleasantly our former Home Depart- 
ment editor, Miss Lots P..Dowdle, now Mrs. C. A. Cobb. And 
the above editorial of hers (written for The Southern Ruralist 
in 1929) is just as important now as the day it was written. To 
every landowner and every renter in the South we commend her 
appeal for mutual cooperation and long-term rental contracts. 


By LOIS DOWDLE COBB 
QE of the most tragic scenes is 


the large number of farm fami- 
lies one meets along the roads in 
January. Wherever we go there is 
the stream of farm wagons and 
trucks loaded down with the ever- 
decreasing supply of house furnish- 
ings followed by the livestock on 
foot—all being moved to another 
farm to begin again, not where the 
farmer left off in December but 
where he began last January. And 
the family must go into another 
home and begin again to try to make 
a habitable place out of the run- 
down, dilapidated house. 


A few years ago I was in Turner 
County, Ga., for a few days, help- 
ing the home demonstration agent 
with some of her problems. A large 
landowner asked me to go with him 
to visit his tenants and suggest how 
to make the farm families more con- 
tented. He had worked out a very 
attractive system of livestock farm- 
ing on a partnership basis but of 
course it could prove satisfactory 
only if the tenant family would be- 
come content to stay. 

It took me only a few minutes at 
each farm to find such glaring 
faults that I could not have lived 
there. At one place the water was 
piped from the well to the barn lot, 
but not to the kitchen! 


At another place the barnyard was 


_ very near the house and there were 


so’many flies that the cows were 


Thanks to Four 


N OLD mountain woman on 
reaching her 100th birthday 
was asked, “Of all the Lord’s bless- 
ings during your long life, what are 
you most thankful for?” and an- 
swered “Vittles!” In answer to a like 
on its 50th birthday 
e Progressive Farmer answers, 
“Friends!” 


The Progressive Farmer celebrates 
its fiftieth birthday with more than 
900,000 subscribers. According to the 
usual estimate of five readers for 
each subscriber, this would mean 
that we have more than 4,000,000 
readers. We should like for it to 
mean that we have more than 
4,000,000 friends, as we hope it 
does. 

And to all these 900,000 subscrib- 
ers and to all these 4,000,000 read- 
ers we now bring the greetings of 


black with them. A spray solution 
was prepared that very afternoon to 
kill the flies, but the kitchen was 
dark and unscreened. 


The owner of those farms was an 
honest man and in earnest. about 
improving conditions. Before the 
afternoon was gone, he had ordered 
paint and screens for the kitchens, 
shelves and storage cabinets built in, 
and many other simple arrange- 
ments to make the women more con- 
tented and their work lighter. He 
assured me that he had not realized 
the poor condition of these houses 
or he would have improved them 
much earlier. 

Somehow the man who rents land 
has acquired the habit of moving 
from year to year. His excuse usually 
is that the landowner does nothing 
to improve the place. Why not make 
a contract now to live on one place 
for a period of not less than five 
years? With an agreement of this 
kind, the farmer will try to build 
up the soil and make greater returns 
each year. Perhaps the landlord 
may even be willing to furnish paint 
for the house, screens for the win- 
dows, strawberry plants and grape- 
vines for the garden, shrubs for 
foundation planting,’and grass seed 
for the lawn. If the farmer lives on 
that farm for a period of five years 
and makes such improvements, the 
farm will be worth a good deal more 
money and there will be a feeling 
of pride that will induce even more 
cordial relationships between the 
landowner and his tenant. 


Million Friends 


all the men and women who work 
to make The Progressive Farmer 
month after month. Not only do we 
bring our greetings but we bring 
our gratitude—our gratitude for the 
friendship and patronage of these 
900,000 subscribers who have en- 
abled The Progressive Farmer to 
reach the largest circulation of any 
publication ever issued south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It is this 
reader friendship that we _ prize 
more than anything else. Many 
thousands of readers now say, “My 
father took it, and it was his friend 
as it is mine.” And as another 


fifty years pass, many thousands of 
sons and daughters of present sub- 
scribers should carry our magazine 
into their own new homes and 
maintain an ever-lengthening fami- 
ly tradition of friendship for The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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NATURAL AS THE GROUND 
IT COMES FROM! 


Natural Chilean contains almost two score 
of major and minor elements such as boron, 
magnesium, manganese, iodine, calcium, 
potassium, etc.—each a vital element in 
growth and development of plants. 


MONG ‘THE MILLIONS of hens in 

America today, the blue ribbon 

for egg production goes to only one. 

She earns first prize with 324 eggs a 

year for two consecutive years — more 

than four times the national average 
of 70 eggs per hen. 

Suppose every hen did that. Think 
what the profits would be. But most 
hens are just hens, common, ordi- 
nary hens. There is only one cham- 
pion. To just one single hen, Nature 
gives the vital spark — perfect natural 
balance of all the elements that go 
to make a champion. : 

The champion hen is Mother Na- 
ture at her best — one of Nature’s rare 


* 


masterpieces. Because she stands out 
from the flock, because she does 
things that other hens can’t do, 
she is worth her weight in gold, 
while the rest of the flock is worth 
just about two bits a pound — dead 
or alive. 

And here is another of Nature’s 
masterpieces — Natural Chilean Soda. 
Like the champion hen, Chilean has 
Nature’s priceless gift — natural blend 
and balance of many fertilizer ele- 
ments — vital impurities. The vital 
spark —the secret of every champion 
—is in Chilean Nitrate, born there, 
and kept alive through centuries of 
aging and mellowing in the ground. 


C EAN NITRATE 


WITH VITAL IMPURITIES IN NATURE’S OWN BALANCE AND BLEND 


* 
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INCREASED 
PROFITS 


from 


HIGHER YIELDS 
with 


fertilizers for cotton 


The Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station (Auburn) 
has shown the superiority of 6-8-4 over other grades of 
cotton fertilizers. The following results are the average 
of five-year tests at eight places in the state. Details of 
the experiments are given in Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station’s Circular No. 70, ‘“‘Grades of Fertil- 
izers for Corn and Cotton.”’ 


reetuzer | 3-8-5 | 4-8-4 | 6-8-4 
: LBS. PER ACRE 600 600 600 
YIELD 
SEED COTTON 985 1065 1225 
LBS. PER ACRE 


VALUE 


AS an average for 40 crops, the 6-8-4 fertilizer yielded 
240 pounds per acre more seed cotton than the 3-8-5, 
and 160 pounds more than the 4-8-4 fertilizer. The value 
of the cotton produced with 6-8-4 was $9.52 per acre 
more than that produced with 3-8-5. 

Follow the Experiment Station’s recommendations for 
cotton. Use 600 pounds of 6-8-4 per acre. 


Ask your fertilizer manufacturer or dealer for 6-8-4. 


Many high-grade fertilizers, including 6-8-4, are made 
with Du Pont Urea, the highly available nitrogenous 
fertilizer which is so resistant to leaching. 


REG. U.S. PaT OFF. 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
AMMONIA DEPARTMENT WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


E. I. du Pont de N’ s & Comp » Inc. 

Ammonia Department, Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send free copies of the following pamphlets, in which I am interested: 

O Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station's Circular No. 70, ‘‘Grade of Fertilizers for 
Corn and Cotton.”’ 

© Urea for Fertilizers. 

“Methods of Reduci: 
A. L. Mehring, U. S. 


the Retail Cost of Cotton Fertilizers,”” by Dr. W. H. R id 
ent of Agriculture. 


Voice of 


From a Rural Minister 
N° WRITING on the subject I 


have read in recent years has 
stirred me quite so deeply as “The 
Opportunity of the Rural Church” 
in the January Progressive Farmer. 


I confess I am not quite ready to 
follow you in the abandonment of 
our denominational loyalties, and 
perhaps by close searching I could 
have found another expression or 
two that do not re-echo my personal 
beliefs, but you have struck a key- 
note in almost every paragraph. An 
open mind; a ministry loving rural 
service and deeply consecrated to it; 
the church the center of the lives of 
the people; cooperative effort for the 
larger common good—these are all 
vital. 

Especially a ministry voluntarily 
choosing to serve in rural commu- 
nities—that was the part of your 
article which did me most good. I 
am a pastor of a small but historic 
old rural church. Some years ago I 
came to the unshakable conclusion 
that the rural church and communi- 
ty offer as large opportunities for a 
useful ministerial career as the towns 
and cities. Since then I have tried 
to build my training around the 
idea of the problems and opportuni- 
ties of the country church. But you 
are the first deliberately to encourage 
me in it. I appreciate the inspiration 
of your vision of the possibilities of 
large usefulness and satisfying life 
in it. M. V. McKinster, 

Wayne County, W. Va. 


Opinions of an Old Subscriber 


I HAVE been a steady subscriber 
and enthusiastic reader of the 
good old Progressive Farmer for 20 
years or more and have but few dis- 
likes for what I have found in it in 
all these years. 

I think Dr. Holland’s sermon is 
the best thing that gets in the paper. 
Next in line I would consider Dr. 
Poe’s editorials. While I consider 
the other editorials all pretty good 
in most respects, I never was able to 
quite agree with some of them on 
the Triple A stuff. I usually had to 
turn to the Voice of the Farm page 


Dr. Butler’s younger associates on our Progressive Farmer staff take pride in this 

award made to him by the American Farm Bureau in 1934. Others who have 

received this award include Sam H. Thompson and Governor Frank O. Lowden of 

Illinois, Dr. George F. Warren of Cornell University, Director L. N. Duncan of 
Alabama and—last year—President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


the Farm 


to find something I could agree 
with on that subject. 
We should try to get together and 
formulate some sort of a plan that 
will be fairer to all than our former 
cotton production control system 
was. A. D. Smith, 
Warren County, Ga. 


Now’s the Time to Strike 


HAVE been a constant reader of 

The Progressive Farmer for 25 
years and think you want a fair 
deal for the small cotton farmer 
who reduced his acreage volun- 
tarily. I am soliciting your aid in 
his interest. 

We are a community of small 
farmers and about 75 per cent of 
us are penalized (some as much as 
$700 annually) for having reduced 
acreage before the control program 
began to function. I think we will 
have some sort of cotton program 
for 1936 and while we are tempo- 
rarily held up will be the time to 
start a campaign for justice. 

If Alabama plants 30 per cent of 
her cultivated acreage to cotton and 
rents Secretary Wallace 20 per cent, 
then why can’t the individual do 
the same? If the farmer knew it 
was possible to have allotments 
based on total cultivated acreage and 
actual production, there wouJd be a 
demand for it that would be hard to 
stop. J. N. McCreless, 

Marshall County, Ala. 


“Sail On!” 
FARM paper that has lasted 50 


years must have been good and 

I hope it will live at least another 50 

to help the farmers to better their 

own conditions. So as Columbus 
said, “Sail on, sail on and on!” 

Otto Schroeder, 

Wilkes County, Ga. 


For Safer Driving 


BELIEVE if all papers will get 
the people to think, then they 
will act and there will be fewer auto 
wrecks. Remember the old proverb, 
“As a man-thinketh, so he doeth.” 
Make drivers think of stopping in- 
stead of speeding. Karl G. Daly, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 


American Farm 


presents to 


Butler 
the 1934 award for distinguished 


and meritorious service in the interest 
of organized agriculture 


Bureau Fereration 


President 
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Great Messages from 
Famous Men 


F WE should make up a list of 
ft famous Americans who have pre- 
pared special messages for Progres- 
sive Farmer readers, young and old, 
it would read like a modern Hall of 
Fame. Going back through the 

ears we have picked out some es- 
pecially notable paragraph or sen- 
tence from many of these great men 


as follows:— 


PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT—To succeed, farm boys must show 
the qualities of self-reliance, of independ- 
ence, of power of self-help. Yet they must 
remember that it is equally important to 
be able to cooperate with others and each 
to merge his individuality for the com- 
mon end. Of course, no man, whether 
as a farmer or a city resident, can succeed 
unless he has the root qualities of hon- 
esty, of character, of common sense, un- 
less he desires to do justice to others and 
at the same time to secure his rights. 

PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
. VELT—What is mostly suffered from in 
this country today is provincialism—the 
man or woman in New England who does 
not know or understand the problems of 
the Middle States, of the South, or the 
West; the man or woman in the South 
who thinks and acts only in terms of his 
own locality; the man or woman in the 
West who looks down on every other 
part of the country. 

ADMIRAL ROBT. E. PEARY, (discov- 
erer of the North Pole)—The first requi- 
site of success is health. There is no other 
possession equal to a sound, clean, God- 
given man body. Farm boys have a great 
advantage over their city brothers because 
the life and surroundings on the farm are 
conducive to health. The next requisite 
is persistence. Stay, with a thing that has 
been undertaken until it is done. Old 
Seneca put it in a nutshell, Inveniam 
viam aut faciam—‘Find a way or make 
one.” 

THOMAS A. EDISON—There is just 
as much chemistry and science to be ex- 
plored in super-farming as in a chemical 
laboratory. Some day the super-farmer 
will be the banner citizen of the United 
States. 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE—Character, 
sense, and good manners will carry you 
far. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—May I 
suggest that cheer and love and faith, 
coupled with a resolute jaw and a liking 
for good poctry, will help you mightily. 
on your way. 

Simply do your honest best, 
God, with joy, will do the rest. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD—No mat- 
ter how you look at it, farming is a work 
worthy of any man—to my mind, most of 
all, because it brings a man into very close 
touch with God, because the farmer works 
with God every day. If he does not, he 
cannot succeed. He succeeds almost ex- 
actly in proportion as he works with God. 

DR. CHAS. H. MAYO—Get the habit 
of being cheerful. A chronic grouch gets 
nowhere and has mighty little joy in life. 
The cheerful man has a. good time even 
if fate is against him. 

SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN—I have 
always noticed that the farmers who get 


and who use their brains in their business 
as well as their hands and legs, succeed 
and make money. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
—Set aside a certain time each day—one 
hour at least—for studying the literature 
of your profession, agriculture, thus keep- 
ing abreast with books and agricultural 
journals. Last but not least, cultivate 
kindly relations with your neighbors, so 
that you may learn from them and they 
from you. 

TY COBB—Farm boys should be proud 
of being farm boys, for it is on the farm 
that one gets attuned to the wonders of 
Mature and also lays the foundation for 
future health and character. I have al- 
Ways felt sorry for the city boy who never 
gets the chance to commune with nature. 


up early and are industrious and frugal . 


Cash & Merchandise Prizes! 


1st Prize—CASH............. $250.00 
2nd and 3rd Prizes—2 Elec- 

trolux Refrigerators at $250 500.00 
4th Prize—European Trip, 


American Scantic Line.... 250.00 
5th Prize—I. J. Fox Fur Coat. 200.00 
6th Prize—CASH ............ 100.00 


7th to 11th—5 Kalamazoo 
President Kitchen Ranges. 500.00 

12th Prize—CASH ............ 50.00 

13th to 17th—5 Everite 
Kitchen Ranges .......... 250.00 


40th to 43rd—4 Dowell Pres- 

sure Cookers ... . . 70.00 
44th to 47th—4 Dowell Pres- 

sure Can Sealers . . . . 70.00 
48th to 57th—10 Admiral Byrd 

Men’s Leather Cossack 


180.00 


180.00 

73rd to 92nd—CASH-—$5 each. 100.00 

93rd to 292nd—200 Fairway 
Bathroom Scales ......... 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


SELECT 
1 or BOTH 


Yours 


paid only 50¢ to $1 


2-PC. FOWL SET. 4% . 
StainlessSteel.Stag- py 
horn-type handles. 


B. T. BABBITT, INC., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Please 
send the checked item(s) postpaid. 

I enclose ...... e and front parts of...... 
Babbitt Brand Lye Labels (excepting por- 
tions relating to ‘‘Poison Caution’ and 
“Antidote Instructions’’). 


their importance. 


WIN BIG PRIZE! 


Brand of Lye. Millions of owners of 


@ $250.00 cash or any of 291 other big prizes... for simply checking 
off some of the many valuable farm and home uses of a BABBITT 


farms and homes testify that a 


BABBITT Brand of Lye is far more effective, more economical — 
because it is full strength, 100% active right down to the last power- 
ful particle. Study the all-around usefulness of BABBITT Brands 
of Lye on the list shown. Cut out the convenient Entry Blank... fill 
in, send off, today. Ask your Dealer for free additional Entry Blanks. 


Mail your entry at once! 


SIMPLE RULES 


@ This contest is open to all except B. T. 
Babbitt employees and their families. 


Use Entry Blank. Select 10 best HOME or 
FARM uses for a BABBITT Brand of Lye. 
Number them from 1 to 10 in the order of 


PRIZES FOR DEALERS 


Special Cash Prizes of $130.00 will also be 
awarded to Dealers whose customers win any 
of the first 17 prizes... for co-operation in dis- 
playing BABBITT Brands of Lye and for dis- 
tributing Entry Blanks. 


All members of your family can enter. Each 
may send as many entries as desired. Each 
entry must be accompanied by the front part of 
one label from any BABBITT Brand of Lye 
(excepting that portion containing ‘Poison 
Caution” and “Antidote Instructions’) or fac- 
simile...and mail to B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
Dept. 2, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Decision of three impartial Household Eco- 
nomic Judges will be final. In case of tie, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 


For additional FREE Entry Blanks ask your 
Dealer...or obtain them FREE by writing 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


Contest closes April 30, 1936. 


BE SURE TO USE A 
BABBITT BRAND OF LYE TO CLEAR 
CLOGGED DRAIN PIPES 


AND MAIL TODAY! 


Nam... 


B. T. BABBITT, INC., Lye Contest Dept. 2—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Having used a BABBITT Brand of Lye, I herewith submit my 
entry in the Babbitt Lye $3500 Cash and Merchandise Prize Contest. 


Address 
City. State 


Grocer’s Name and Address 


IN THE HOME... (number 10 best uses in the 
order of importance) 


© Softening water 0 Scrubbing floors 
. for washing. and cellar walls. 
Cleaning toilet O Cleaning refrig- 
bowls. erators. 
O Making soft O Cleaning gar- 
soap. bage pails. 
O Making hard O Washing fluid. 
Clearing frozen 
O Home canning. drains. 
© Cleaning garages. 0 Removing old 
O Cleaning pots paint and var- 
and pans (not nish, 
aluminum). O Cleaning gas 
OD Clearing clogged burners and 
drains. amps. 


of a label from any BABBITT Brand of Lye 


“Poison Caution” and “Antidote Instruction”) or facsimile, to B. T. Babbitt, Inc., Lye 
‘ Contest Dept. 2, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SUGGESTED USES FOR BABBITT BRANDS OF LYE 
ON THE FARM... (number 10 best uses in the 


IMPORTANT ! CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 30, 1936. Send this Blank together with the front part 


order of importance) 


Cleaning ma- 


O Making fertil- 
chinery. izer. 


Fruit and vege- O Cleaning hog- 

table spray. houses. 

Cleaning stables © Insecticide. 

and dog-kennels. O Poultry -house 
sanitation, 


Sterilizing milk- tation, 

ing machines. O Sweetens hog- 
Cleaning out- swil 

houses. D For cesspooky 


Oo 

Oo 

Cattle dip. Cleaning dairies. 
Oo 

Qo 


(excepting that portion containing the 


This is our Anniversary Number. The editors have selected for it many entertaining and fact yielding 


articles. You will find it of unusual interest, and well worth keeping for future reference. 
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REAL ECONOMY ~ 
LING 


WHE 


COP-R-LOY 
Means LONG LIFE 


This is the farm fence for 1936,— 
and for many years tocome! This is 
the farm fence so widely known as the 
double value fence. And for good reas- 
on. From the standpoint of metal and 
coating Wheeling has produced a com- 
bination for field wear, a union of 
rugged COP-R-LOY durability and 
heavy zinc protection. In addition 
Wheeling Farm Fence has extra quali- 
ty due to superior loom facilities and 
practice and to the fact that pre-testing 
at the factory under actual field con- 
ditions gives that final check on work- 
manship which means so much when 
you come to stretching up your fence. 


ONLY WHEELING FENCE 
GIVES YOU GENUINE 
COP-R-LOY WIRE 


As one of the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturers of farm necessities in Amer- 
ica Wheeling has learned from experi- 
ence that true economy lies in the life 
of the product. So Wheeling uses 
COP-R-LOY exclusively in making 
fence wire,—an alloy of copper and 
steel,—time tested and today a prefer- 
ence in many industries because it is 
extra resistant to rust and when pro- 
tected by galvanizing insures a hardy 
life to withstand the years. COP-R-LOY 
is an exclusive product of Wheeling and 
only Wheeling Fence gives you gen- 
uine COP-R-LOY quality. 


WHEELING’S HEAVY 
ZINC COATING 


Wheeling Fence, the 
fence for 1936 and many 
years to come, is, there- 
fore, genuine Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY protected 


FARM 
FENCE 


COP-R-LOV 


Fhe 


HEAVY ZING COATING 
LOW UPKEEP 


zine united weather-wearing 
metals to buck the elements, protect 
investment and save you fencing re- 
pairs. The zinc coating on Wheeling 
Farm Fence is by Wheeling’s admit- 
tedly superior galvanizing processes 
developed and perfected through con- 
tinuous production of galvanized prod- 
ucts during more than 45 years. Wheel- 
ing is one of the largest users of pure 
zinc. Wheeling’s galvanizing processes 
include many exclusive improvements 
which contribute directly to the superi- 
ority of zinc coating you obtain on 
Wheeling Farm Fence. 


CONSIDER THIS WHEN | 
YOU GET READY TO BUY 
YOUR FENCING 


There is no divided responsibility in 
the making of Wheeling Fence, the 
double value fence. Every single pro- 
cess is this company’s. This means 
mining, smelting, steel making, alloy- 
ing, wire drawing, galvanizing, weav- 
ing and actual stretching up the finished 
product to anticipate and prove your 
final satisfaction with Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Farm Fence. 


You will find that the dealer who 
sells Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Farm Fence will enthusiastically recom- 
mend its purchase. It is because he 
knows how it will serve you, how it 
makes and keeps friends. No matter 
what style or type of 
fencing you need the 
Wheeling dealer can sup- 
ply you. .. ask for 
Wheeling Heavy Zinc 


byaheavy coating of pure 


Wheeling Coated Farm — 


CORKUGATING COMPANY 


Seo YOUR WHEELING WHEELING CORRUGATING 


WHEELING. WEST VIRGINIA 


FENCE DEALER 


WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The 
manufacturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the 
package, and hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your 
guarantee of uniform quality, and a constant témindor to the manufacturer that he 
must keep it uniform. ; 

IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 


Fifty Years in Fertilizers 


Methods with cotton 


make gieat ptogtess 


By H. R. SMALLEY 


GOILs, like an eight-day clock, 
serve their owners well for an 
extended period but eventually run 
down unless steps are taken to in- 
sure their usefulness. This was un-- 
doubtedly known from earliest times, 
as wind-blown sands now cover Asi- 
atic areas that were once the garden 
spot of the world. 


Going back to early agricultural 
days, we find that various substances 
were applied to soils to improve their 
productivity. Among these  sub- 
stances are animal manure, green 
manures, wood ashes, bone, and 
other materials mixed with the soil 
for the purpose of increasing crop 
yields. Those early farmers knew 
these substances were beneficial with 
very little knowledge as to the reason. 

Chemical fertilizers came into use 
in Europe and America approxi- 
mately 80 years ago. Much earlier 
than that, however, were recorded 
facts which probably served as a 
groundwork for later experiments. 

Fifty years ago when the Progres- 
sive Farmer began publication, the 
use of chemical fertilizers was well 
established, but the need for them 
was not nearly so widespread as now. 


@ Experiment Stations Helped 


Mixed fertilizers were first made 
in the United States in Baltimore 
about 1850. In 1887, the Hatch Act 
was passed by the Congress of the 
United States. This act made pos- 
sible the establishment of an experi- 
ment station in every state in the 
Union. These experiment stations 
have contributed a great deal to 
progress in the building of soils 
through the use of fertilizers. 

Virgin soils broken by the plows 
of American pioneers produced 
faithfully without the addition of 
plant foods for a number of years, 
varying with the original character 
of the soil, topography, and system 
of cropping. 

As these soils in the Old South 
began to show signs of depletion, 
fertilizers became increasingly im- 
portant. Coincidental with the run- 
ning down of Southern soils was 
the development and growth of the 
fertilizer industry. 

Since the turn of the last cen- 
tury, the use of fertilizers has gain- 
ed steadily save for periods of eco- 
nomic depression. The fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen is a develop- 
ment which occurred a short time 
prior to the World War. We now 
have an ample supply of fixed nitro- 
gen, tremendous phosphate reserves, 
and a very creditable domestic pot- 
ash industry. 


® Fertilizer and Cotton Crops 


A large percentage of the total 
fertilizer used in the country i8 ap- 
plied for cotton, the leading crop of 
Southern farmers. In 1879, ferti- 
lizer totaling 727,453 tons was pro- 
duced in the United States. Much 


of this fertilizer was used on cotton. 
Production increased to 1,898,806 
tons in 1889; 2,887,004 tons in 1899; 
5,618,234 tons in 1909; and 8,237,011 
tons in 1919. In 1929, consumption 
totaled 7,934,030 tons. 


During the past 50-to 55 years 
many significant developments have 
occurred in the fertilizer industry. 
These developments have proved 
mutually advantageous. both to the 
manufacturer and consumer of fer- 
tilizers. For example, fertilizers 
sold in the United States in 1880 
contained a total of 13.4 per cent 
of plant food. There was a gradual 
increase in the plant food content of 
mixed fertilizers and in 1925 the to- 
tal plant food content was 16.0 per 
cent; in 1929, 17.5 per cent, and in 
1934 it was 18.1 per cent. 


® High Analysis—Lower Cost 


This development is important to 
farmers in that high analysis ferti- 
lizers make for ease in handling, 
lower transportation cost, and other 
economies. 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments of the last few years is the 
progress which has been made in 
the discovery of methods for the 
most effective application of ferti- 
lizers. For example, it has been 
found that fertilizer applied in bands 
at the sides and slightly below the 
level of the seed results in yields 
much greater than those obtained 
when, for instance, cotton fertilizer is 
applied according to the old method 
of putting the fertilizer under the 
row mixed with the soil and then 
bedding on. Experiments have 
shown that when fertilizer is ap- 
plied at planting in bands at each 


—From a woodcut 
PLANTING COTTON by Lalla W. Lewis 


side of the row with 144 to 2 inches 
of soil separating it from the seed, 
much superior results are obtained 
in a large majority of comparisons. 


In 1933, at the Rocky Mount, N.C., 
experiment station, the yield of cot- 
ton obtained was 1,536 pounds with 
fertilizer applied in bands at the 
sides of the row and 1,421 pounds 
with fertilizer applied below the 
seed. The same quantity and grade 
of fertilizer was applied in each 
instance. At Nacogdoches, Texas, 
in 1934, fertilizer applied in a band 
two inches under the seed produced 
484 pounds of seed cotton, whereas 
the same fertilizer applied in bands 
at the sides produced 688 pounds. 
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Radio — 


The F armer s 


Liberator 


By ELSIE ORR 


[tT IS necessary for us to review 
only briefly the agencies that have 
contributed most to the breakdown 
of the farmer’s isolation during the 
past few decades, to gain new re- 
spect for radio broadcasting. When 
we do so, we cannot doubt the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Edmund 
de S. Brunner, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University: “Radio has 
become one of the most potent of 
those agencies, such as the telephone, 
the automobile, and the rural free 
delivery, that are rapidly banishing 
the physical and cultural isolation 
to which rural people of a few dec- 
ades ago were inevitably subjected.” 

It was 60 years ago, in 1876, that 
Alexander Graham Bell obtained a 
patent for his little contraption, the 
telephone, the instrument which put 
down the first span across the divid- 
ing river. No less important, and 
doubtless affecting a greater num- 
ber, was the advent of rural free 
delivery between 1893 and 1900. 
This lessened the isolation of the 
rural family and it is hardly neces- 
sary to mention the automobile, 
making great distances small and 
more frequent social intercourse 
possible. 


® Early Receiving Sets 

Most of us recall our awe at plac- 
ing the earphones over our ears and 
waiting for that “voice out yonder,” 
which usually turned out to be a 
great squawking. Then we knew the 
doubtful pleasure of listening to the 
first amplifiers, and in the early twen- 
tizs, some of the more experimental 
among us built crude crystal sets. 
In 1921, the first regular broadcast 
began. 

It is difficult for us to imagine at 
once the variety of branches of 
science, medicine, and mechanics 
that have been affected already by 
the discoveries made in the field of 
radio, and we are assured that even 
now the full potentialities are only 
vaguely guessed at. “Big as the 
radio industry is now,” says Arthur 
Van Dyck in his “Radio, and Our 
Future Lives” in the September 
issue of North American Review, 
“ft is using but one-third of its al- 
ready known potentialities.” 

Among these potentialities is tele- 
vision, the idea of which is already 
familiar to the public. However, 
the sending of instantaneous pic- 
tures of remote scenes is still a prob- 
lem short of full solution. 


® Radio Twenty Years Hence 

Mr. Van Dyck suggests that we 
may find it interesting, amusing, and 
Probably helpful to attempt to visu- 
alize the future of no more than 10 
to 20 years hence, “with the changed 
conditions of music, entertainment, 
transportation, news dissemination, 


politics, and world understanding. 
It will be shaped in very large part 
by the direct and indirect contri- 
butions of radio.” 

In the group of eventually practi- 
cal applications of radio, we find the 
suggestion that receivers can be 
tuned in automatically on programs 
we don’t wish to let go by. A revo- 
lution in our present practice of 
written communication is already 
foreseen, when much of our social 
correspondence will be carried on by 
sound records. 

Today WLW in Cincinnati sends 
out over a 500,000-watt station an 
electrical impulse the thought of 
which we can scarcely grasp—by 
which space is bridged and time 
forgotten. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, housed in Radio City, New 
York, with 250 microphone outlets, 
disseminating 3,400 programs a 
year, is a gigantic establishment 
with hundreds of employees in the 
background that we never hear, but 
who look after the smooth operation 
of this great chain. 

Well out of the “laboratory” classi- 
fication, too, is the other great chain, 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
with its national network reaching 
into homes so remote as to be almost 
beyond imagination. 


@ Educational Ventures 


Dedicated solely to enlightenment 
is the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation operating through fa- 
cilities of short wave station WIXAL, 
Boston. The pioneer venture in 
education was begun about six years 
ago when a small group of public- 
spirited men headed by Walter S. 
Kemmon, radio engineer, formed 
the corporation. Commercial con- 
nections have been steadfastly avoid- 
ed. The International University of 
the Air has formed listeners’ clubs, 
and various pieces of literature and 
suggested reading lists are furnished 
to correlate with the programs. 
Tuesday and Thursday evening 
programs at 7:15 p. m. EST may 
be found at 6.04 on the short wave 
dial, halfway between DCJ, Berlin, 
and GSA, Daventry. 


In many European countries, 
“wired” radio has long been in op- 
eration. This is a radio service by 
telephone, or other wire circuit, for 
which the subscriber pays, much as 
he does for his telephone. 


In conclusion we quote Miss May 
Cresswell, Mississippi state home 
demonstration agent: “I have found 
it rather interesting to observe the 
difference in conversation of chil- 
dren from farm homes having radio 
service. They seem to be rather more 
alert and better informed concern- 
ing current happenings.” 


eA fter the evening chores— 


it’s fun to listen to Europe 
and South America 


RCA VICTOR 
Radio BC-7-9, a fine 
console set that has high 
selectivity and big vol- 
ume on both foreign and 
domestic broadcasts. 
$78.95 


ORNING, noon and night, pro- 
M grams from Europe and 
South America bring new thrills to 
the farm family who own one of the 
new RCA Victor sets—whether it 
be battery type or current operated. 

RCA Victor Battery radios are 
low in cost and economical to use, 
but they have the true, mellow RCA 
Victor tone. Sets BC-7-9 and BT-6-5 
are particularly recommended for 
farm service. They have two-band 
tuning range in 49, 31, 25, 19 and 16 
meter bands covering virtually all 
short wave broadcasts. BT-6-5 re- 
quires only one 6-volt storage bat- 
tery, which can be kept charged by 
a wind-operated device. BC-7-9 uses 
dry batteries and Air-Cell. 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


If you have electric current you 
will want to see RCA Victor’s 
complete line of AC sets. Many 
models offer a wide range of choice. 

When you’re next in town visit 
your RCA dealer. See how C.1.T. 
easy terms and low prices make it 
a simple matter to own a modern 
radio. ‘ 

All prices f.o.b. Camden, N. J., 
less batteries. Any radio is better 
with an RCA Antenna System. 


| VIBRATOR Type 

i BT-6-5. Six tubes, 

8-inch speaker, 
superheterodyne 
circuit, two tuning 
bands, including 
police, amateur, 
foreign. Price $63.95 
less batteries. 


RCA VICTOR 


Camden, New Jersey 
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5 year out, 


Before investing in so important and per- 
manent an improvement as fence, be sure to 
examine DIXISTEEL Fence and check the 
five fundamental features that give it the 
strength and endurance that have built its 
splendid reputation. DIXISTEEL combines 
all of the five fundamental features of ser- 
vice that good fence should have. Ask your 
DIXISTEEL Fence dealer to show you 
DIXISTEEL Fence and tell you about these 
five fundamental features: 


Genuine copper bearing, rust resisting wire in 

which the right amount of copper is blended with 

the molten steel. 

> Heavy, crack-proof galvanizing, evenly applied. 
Gives mazimum protection. 

3. Four wrap, hinge-joint construction stay wires. 
Won't slip. 

4. Tension curves in line wires. Allow for expansion 
and contraction from heat and cold. 

5. Full size wire accurately and correctly spaced. 
DIXISTEEL remains straight and taut for years. 


DIXISTEEL Fence will serve you long and well be- 
cause it is made well. Modern methods—master steel men 
guard its quality. DIXISTEEL Fence is good fence. 


Send post card with your name and 
FREE > con of the DIXISTEEL 
ence 


STEEL WIRE 


ATLANTIC STEEL ‘COMPANY 


Dept. P-9 Atlanta, Georgia 


#2 HEAVY 
CRACK-PROOF 
GALVANIZING 


‘ Bend a piece of DIXISTEEL. 

Ts Note that the heavy zinc coat- 

3 ing which wards off corrosion 

e does not crack. Neither will it 
chip nor peel. DIXISTEEL gal- 

® vanizing is made to stand the 

wide temperature variations of 

Southern weather year in and 


AUST-RESIETING 


COPPER 


GALVANIZED 


Are You Writing About Your Subscription ? 


& about your subscription 
or you are making a change of address. If you will do this it will insure immediate atten- 
tion to your letter, because the address label carries your personal file number and the 
hen writing about your seieaription address— 


If so, always send a copy of your address label if you are writin 


expiration date of your subscripticn. 
Circulation Manager, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama 


Before You Build,Remodel 
Equip or Ventilate 
Any Farm Building 


as a “‘pocket in a shirt.” 
Write for Free Literature 


saving proposition without any obligations on your 


Complete 
Drinking Cups, Line of 
Carriers, Etc. Poultry 


@ Ft. Atkinson, Wis.-Elmira 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Oakland, Calif. 


Equipment 
Brooders 


a ing, uipping, O Ventilatin Cow Barn, 
og House, 0 Poultry 


_Getthe Benefit of 


For more:than a quarter of a century, Jamesway has been 
designing better buildings for housing farm animals pl building 
better labor saving equipment to make the owners work easier. 


Youcan have the benefit of this valuable experience on any Re- 
modeling, Building, Ventilating or Equipment. job: A Jamesway 
planned job is always the'last word in converiience and economy. 
We save you money on material and construction. We plan your 
building or remodeling job so that it is practical and as handy 


Fill out coupon —tell us what you are interested in — Get our money 

i . Also get our 

low prices on any kind of equipment you need for cow arns, horse barns, 
and Poultry houses — Use Jamesway complete service. It costs less 
you'll never regret it later on. Send coupon to office nearest you. 


it 
JAMES MFG, CO., Dept. 320, Chickasha, Okia. ! 


Send me literature and prices on 0 Building, O Remodel- 


NE of the constant dangers to 

agricultural progress is the ever- 
recurring effort to limit scientific 
agricultural research. In many states 
during the depression appropriations 
for experiment stations have been 
cut so drastically as to (1) damage 
not only the future work of these 
stations but also (2) to destroy the 
value of much past work. For fre- 
quently an experiment has not been 
carried on long enough to afford 
safe ground for conclusions; to stop 
the tests now may either nullify all 


' past work—or worse still, may actu- 
_ally lead to wrong conclusions. 


Nevertheless the starving out of 
agricultural research is still advo- 
cated by men who should know bet- 
ter. “We have already discovered 
more scientific facts than our farm- 
ers use,” say these thoughtless peo- 
ple. “Let’s quit spending money, 
developing new information till 
farmers use the facts already known.” 

As a matter of fact, any such doc- 
trine is as short-sighted in agricul- 
ture as in human health. How fool- 
ish- it would be to say: “Scientific 


medicine has already discovered 


more facts about how to promote 
health and prolong life than people 
are putting into practice! Therefore 
let’s hold up on the research till the 
people catch up!” 


@ If research is permitted to go on, 
we shall not only find cures for many 
other diseases but we shall find prac- 
tical answers to many of the more 
besetting problems that confront 
us in every field of human need. 
We are just in the beginning of 
agricultural research. It was only 
yesterday, as it were, that Ameri- 
ca buried Dr. Babcock whose 
researches revolutionized dairying. 
The South is today just completing 
the eradication of the cattle tick— 
and only agricultural research taught 
us how. Still living is Dr. McCol- 
lum whose discoveries of vitamins 
have tremendously influenced the 
consumption of milk, vegetables, and 
other farm products. Dr. Charles 


Buy a Ticket Home 


| be WAS a good illustration Bradford Knapp gave the South in his 
advocacy of. live-at-home farming and “Clean Surplus” money crops. | 
“The gamblers who used to flock to New Orleans for the annual hors¢ | 
races,” Dr. Knapp says, “had one rule of great wisdom. That rule was. 
—always buy a ticket back home before beginning to bet on the races!” 
Making our own supplies is like owning a ticket home to safety no, 
matter what happens to prices of money crops. And if the policy) 
of “clean surplus money crops” was wise even last year when the 
insured effective crop control, it is ten times as wise and necessary i 
1936 now that AAA crop epntvel is wrecked. Most earnestly do we) 
| commend to every reader now Plank No. 9 in our platform:— 
“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a: 

_ good living at home plus at least two money crops and an important) 
_cash income from sows, hogs, or hens,’ as the business policy of | 


i | every farmer.” 


@ Of course for this issue we needed a message 
from Cully A. Cobb, formerly editor of the South- 
ern Ruralist who then joined the editorial staff of 
the combined publication in 1930 and became 
AAA Cotton Chief in 1933. And it seems to us 
that hardly anything Mr. Cobb ever wrote for 
either Southern Ruralist or Progressive Farmer is 
more important than the following editorial of his 
which may well be read in connection with Dr. Harris’ amazing 
review of what research has accomplished in the field of medicine. 


H. Herty, whose work in timber use 

and conservation has made all Dixie } 
his debtor, is another living example 
of the value of scientific research; this 7 
research may add $100,000,000 to the, 
value of Southern pine forests in this | 
generation. And there are other’ 
Babcocks, McCollums, and Hertys 
ready to serve us and the future if } 
we but give them a chance! 


There is no doubt of the value of 
or necessity for research. Those who 
would end it or even halt it must 
somehow be brought to understand 
both the folly and the danger of 


their doctrines. 


@ Research is necessary for thor- 
oughly testing out the validity of any 
seemingly sound farm practice. In an 
old story a young physician gave pea 
soup to a carpenter and a blacksmith. 
The carpenter got well. The black- 
smith died. So the young doctor 
wrote in his diary: “Pea soup cures 
carpenters but kills blacksmiths.” 
So any one of us may reach too 
sweeping conclusions from our own 
individual experience. As The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has repeatedly urg- 
ed, experience is of course the only 
safe guide—but the limited experi- 
ence of any one individual farmer 
is not enough. We need the experi- 
ence of a thousand tests rather than 
one test. This research provides. 


& 


FARM WOMAN WINNER 
Tre $15 prize for the best letter 


of suggestions for this issue—as 
offered in our November issue— 
goes to Mrs. Maggie Ford, Hot 
Spring County, Ark. Other prize} 
winners are: Mrs, Geo. Mahaffey) 
Washita County, Okla.; Miss Lillie? 
Valigura, Lavaca County, Tex4) 
Mrs. C. E. Fulghum, Clay Countyy# 
Miss.; Mrs. Houston I. Hester, Bute 
ler County, Ala.; Cecil Doster, Un 
ion County, N. C.; Mrs. Edgar Je 
Massie, Cabell County, W. Vag: 
and A. B. Schroader, Henderson 
County, N. C. 
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‘Horse-Drawn Disc-Harrow was de- 
signed Roderick Lean would do it --- 

> thal they've specialized on Harrows. for 
of any sixty-two years. 

In an The new Roderick Lean “FT” series 

ive pea incorporate every feature that can 

‘smith. possibly make for efficency, economy 
black- _and ease of operation. 

doctor 

> cures ‘They are equipped with the finest 

niths” . They lubricate as they 

ch too 

wl Dal ‘The third lever is permanent---not an 

‘extra attachment. Furnished with 

ly urg- foretruck or pole as desired. Tandem 

e only ‘attachments available. 

experi- 

farmer .. Check the many exclusive “FT” 

Series features at your dealers. 
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haffey,) Walkin ter Plows. 
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Grain Drills, Seeder and Sowers. 
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Office 

FARM TOOLS. INC. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO 

\derson 

4 NEW, LOW PRICES 

re Get our new, low prices and see how 

t much you can save on quality 

me Fence! We make and ship every 
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cy of Special Houses for Battery Plants, 

THE AGAS MILLBOARD co. 

Dept. 60, Trenton, New. Jersey. 


Vocational Agriculture 
Loses Fine Leader 


HE death of P. 

C. Brook in late 
December was a 
keenly felt loss not 
only to vocational 
agriculture and Fu- 
ee ture Farmer work 

in Alabama but to 
education and agriculture through- 
out the state. As one close asso- 
ciate said of him, few men have 
gone about their work with the con- 
viction, the intensity of purpose, and 
the absolute honesty that was his. 
Among boys or men, he was a wise 
leader. 

Mr. Brook was a World War 
veteran, a former teacher and high 
school principal, and at the time of 
his death, assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural education. Since July 
1934 he had edited the Alabama 
F. F. A. section for The Progressive 


Farmer. 


BEWARE NORREDO 
SOYBEANS 


GEVERAL years ago and at differ- 

ent times The Progressive Farm- 
er called the attention of its read- 
ers to the fact that large quantities 
of Northern soybeans were being 
sold in the South as “Indiana 
Laredo” and were being bought by 
Southern farmers under the im- 
pression that they were buying the 
popular Southern variety, Laredo. 
On January 10, 1936, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, issued the following 
Press Service bulletin:— 


“Soybean farmers in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and probably 
other Southern States, who shop for 
bargains when they buy Mammoth 
Yellow or Laredo seed for planting, 
may find that they have purchased 
instead the early maturing yellow 
Macoupin or Norredo (formerly 
called Early Laredo or Early In- 
diana Laredo or Indiana Laredo). 

“Neither variety is adapted in the 
South, although they are desirable 
in the North. It is almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish seed of Macoupin 
from Mammoth Yellow, or the seed 
of the Norredo from Laredo. 

“Before a careful farmer buys 
soybean seed he finds out where the 
seed was grown, and particularly 
the variety. If he is not familiar 
with localities where soybean varie- 
ties are adapted he sees the county 
agent or writes his state experiment 
station.” 


Early varieties (left) ripen too soon, 

with small yield of seed and forage 

compared to Southern varieties (shown 

on right): From pictures’ taken in 
: late summer, 


The new 1936 Ford V-8 Stake Truck on the 157-inch wheelbase 


i 


The greatest line of farm 
trucks Ford has ever built 


IN THE old four-cylinder days, 
farmers relied upon their Ford 


trucks as their most dependable 


farm implements. With the com- 


ing of the Y-8, farmers soon | 


found out that here was a power- 
ful, rugged modern truck as easy 
on the pocketbook as the old 
four-cylinder Ford. 

The 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks 
are the greatest farm trucks that 
ever bore the Ford name. There 
are no experiments, no untried 
features in them. They have 
been PROVED BY THE PAST in 
millions of miles of farm haul- 
ing, over all kinds of roads, in 


all kinds of weather. And farmers: 


now acknowledge them outstand- 
ing in economy and reliability, 
as well as in performance. 

This year, they have been IM- 
PROVED FOR THE FUTURE. See 
the 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks. Ac- 
cept your Ford dealer’s invita- 
tion for an “on-the-job” test on 
your own farm, with your own 
loads .. . and find out what V-8 
Performance and V-8 Economy 
will do for you. That’s the test 
that tells the tale. 


@ A special farmer credit service 
is available through the Au- 
thorized Ford Finance Plans of 
the Universal Credit Company. 
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BUT YOU HAD 


HAIGETTING suRE/ I'M CERTAIN 
MORE CHICKS THERE'S AREAL PROFIT |] SUCH BADLUCK 
THIS YEAR? IN EGGS AND POULTRY |] RAISING CHICKS fF: 
LAST YEAR / TOBE. THEY LIVED AND 


ND 1 WANT SOME OF IT 
GREW BETTER TH 
A) 


RAISED TOO 


TAKING NO THAT'S GF Eat! ‘OU CAN USE IT, TOO. Ss 
YEAR. FOUND A WA BEEN FF} THE WAY SUCCESSFUL 
TO RAISE THEM THAT'S MORE POULTRYMEN PRODUCE 


4+ LIKE OLD TIMES. IT GROWS|| SOMETHING. |. 
THEM BIGGER LIKE THAT 
MA STRONGER-LIKE.OUR MYSELF 
HENS USED TO BE _ 


NO SECRET! IT'S THE FUL-O-PEP 
> WAY OF FEEDING. IT STARTS 


DEVELOPE 
D FARM RAISED GRAIN 
THATS THE FULO-PEP WAY, 


PROF TABLY 
SS FARM FLOCK y 


OU can have better success this year raising your chicks into fine, big, pullets. 
From the time they arrive feed them Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, fed the Ful- 
O-Pep Way. Our new 32-page book “Ful-O-Pep For Better Chicks” tells you 
how thousands of farmers have made a success by following this feeding plan. A 


postcard or this coupon will bring it FREE. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Dept. 35-B, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


E MAIL COUPON 


FOR THIS NEW 32 mage Boo 
35-B 


Quaker 
FUL Q PEP 


SY CHICK STARTER 


Quaker 
FUL 0:PEP 


EGG MASH 


HIS SUCCESS CAN BE YOURS 
.. you can use the Planet Jr. Tools 


/ People give him a lot of credit for the fine crops 
he uses ¢ he raises. He in turn gives credit to Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden Tools. ‘‘Good tools,’’ he says, 

“are justas importantas good seedsand good soil. That's why I do myplant- 
ing, cultivating and fertilizing theeasy, economical, accurate PlanetJr.way!” 


Here are cultivator steels designed with just the 
right pitch and the correct curve for the utmost 
efficiency. Special hardening proeesses give 
extra- wear. Special tempering provides extra 
toughness. Special finishing leaves a smooth, 
shiny surface which scours and polishes in use. 
Ask your dealer about Planet Jr. Cultivator Steels 
—and write for free Planet Jr. Catalogue featur- 
ing a wide variety of agricultural implements 
including a garden plow for as little as $1.90. 


S. L. ALLEN & COMPANY, Inc. 
3451 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM AND 


Planet JN 


Professional Horse Trainer tells his Secret. It's @asy, simple, humane. 
Make your colts into faithfu). obedient-animals. Anyone can do it in six 
30-minute lessons. Teaches More than average horse learns in lifetime. It sFREE. 
COLTS x HORSES NEED PROPER TRAINING—PROPER CARE 
Coughs and Colds. Famous horsemen have used SPOHN’S 
ie IMPOUND for t0ve for 40 years. A stimulating expectorant. Acts on mucous mem- 
branes of nose. throat, and bronehial ube! Makes breathing ¢asy Brings 
relief. Give “SPOHN’S” at first Cough! Sold at druggists—60¢ and 
1.20. Don't wait until your gets sick—get ‘a bottle “7 SPOHN'’S 
COMPOUND today Keep it handy, Write NOW for free training book. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO. Box GOSHEN, INDIANA 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND ‘©: Coughs- 


F ifty Years of Cotton Growing 


(Continued from page 8) 


by dusting with calcium arsenate 
and within five years from that date 
effective dusting machinery had 
been developed. _ Before 1915 it was 
generally believed the weevil in- 
gested poison only with his food. 
But since feeding is done inside the 
squares and bolls, this belief was 
soon abandoned. It then 
thought the weevil obtained the 
poison in his drinking water. It is 
now known positively that the in- 
sects pick up the poison more or 
less accidentally while crawling 
about on the plants. 


@ Paris Green Used on Pest 


Paris green was first used to com- 
bat the insect, but its injurious ef- 
fect on the plant made necessary a 
search for a new poison. Arsenate 
of lead was tried with success but 
calcium arsenate was found to be 
just as effective and cheaper and has 
come to be the standard weevil 
poison. 


Of the cotton diseases, root rot is 
first in importance, although it is 
known only in the Southwest. 

Wilt, which was first identified 
in 1892 and called frenching in ear- 
ly cotton literature, is the second 
most important cotton disease. On 
the sandy, somewhat acid soils from 
East Texas eastward it takes an an- 
nual toll of $10,000,000. Back in 
the early part of this century, W. A. 
Orton of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture developed a number of 
wilt resistant varieties that have tak- 
en much of the destruction out of 
wilt. Dixie and Dillon were the 
first prominent wilt resistant varic- 
ties. Among the leading ones at 
present are Dixie, Triumph, Cook 
707-6, Toole, and Super-Seven. 


@ Slavery Injures Land 


Prior to the emancipation of the 
slaves, the aim of the Southern cot- 
ton planter was the maximum crop 
per hand rather than maximum 
production per acre. Land was cheap 
while slaves were very valuable, so 
the common practice was to take 
little care of the land, using it only 
so long as it produced well and then 
turning it out to recuperate under 
Dr. Nature’s care. Even as early as 
the fifties, however, planters had be- 
gun to take more interest in their 
land, in rare instances using com- 
posts of manure and cottonseed. The 
practice of fertilization gradually 
grew, especially in the older cotton 
states where the soils had begun to 
show the wear and tear of continu- 
ous cotton production. 

About 1880 it was discovered that 
the light sandy soils of the eastern 
states, which were ordinarily not 
planted to cotton because of their 
virgin infertility, could be made to 
grow profitable crops of 
cotton by the use of 
commercial fertilizers. It 
was also discovered that 
fertilizers hastened ma- 
turity and this brought 
about an extension of 
the Cotton Belt consid- 


erably to the north. According to 
the census figures, farmers of 
the cotton growing states expend- 
ed 20 million dollars for ferti- 
lizers in 1889. Cotton seed was uni- 
versally used -as a fertilizer, and 
large quantities of Peruvian guano 
were imported into Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina. About 1869, 
South Carolina phosphate rock was 
mined and shortly afterwards acid 
phosphate was manufactured... Over 
much of the South equal parts of 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 


was a popular fertilizer for a great" 


many years. Complete fertilizers 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash were also used, 
starting about 1870, but they were 
of a very low grade. 


The use of fertilizers had had a 
very material influence on the per 
acre yield of cotton in the eastern 
cotton states. In 1875 the cotton 
yield in North Carolina, for in- 
stance, was approximately 175 
pounds per acre while that of Tex- 
as was 225 pounds. During the in- 
tervening 50 years the two states 


have exchanged places. North Caro- 


lina, which used better than a mil- 
lion tons of fertilizer annually just 
prior to the depression, has an av- 
erage yield of 275 pounds per acre, 
while that of Texas where compara- 
tively small quantities of fertilizer 
are used is down to 140 pounds. 


@ Manner of Spacing Changed 
Probably the greatest change in 


cotton culture during the past 50 


years is in the manner of spacing in 
the drill. In the ofden days cotton 
was thinned to one stalk in a hill 
and on rich land the stalks left two 
or three feet apart. Prior to the com- 
ing of the boll weevil the fruiting 
season was long in most parts of 
the Belt and there was enough time 
for the plants to grow large and use 
much space. Under such conditions 
wide spacing often gave good yields. 
It is doubtful, however, whether ex- 
tremely wide spacing was advisable 
even in the olden days. It is suicidal 
now with the weevil certain to get 
the late squares. Close spacing not 
only makes for early maturity but it 
produces a plant with few large 
vegetative branches. It is these 
branches that shade the middles and 
protect the weevil from the effects 
of the hot sun. 


Field experiments to determine 
the most satisfactory rate of spacing 
were begun by experiment stations 
as early as 1887. Lee, at the North 
Louisiana station, started a spacing 
test about 45 years ago. The results 
of these tests began to be carried to 
farmers about 1915. They came 
right at a time when farm people 
were anxious to learn how to be sav- 
ed from the weevil, and during the 


10 years between 1915 and 1925: 


there was veritable rev- 
olution in cotton spac 
ing practices. The prac 
tice now, especially on 
the poorer lands, is 
merely to block the cot- 
ton out, leaving several 


stalks to the hill. 


£ 
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: be THE Editor of this Paper, 

Dear Sir: 

Bill Casper, that’s that no account, 
good-for-nothin’ man of mine (I can 
call him _ that, 
you better not), 
he ain’t goin’ to 
be able to write 
nothin’ for you 
about the ads in 
this paper this 
time. I reckon 
hell do right 
well if he’s able 
to write the next 
time you want 
him to. Besides I been a layin’ up 
to do a little writin’ myself. 

I reckon everthing would of kept 
peaceful and quiet at our house if 
Bill, that’s my old man, hadn’t of 
seen that piece in this paper about 
Hambone where his wife said she 
had give him the best years of her 
life and Hambone says, “Yeah, who 
made ’em the best?” | 

Well, it hadn’t been no time since 
we had been talkin’ about women 
workin’ all the time, how the woman 
does the cookin’ and dish-washin’, 
the sewin’ and mendin’ and house- 
keepin’, tends the garden, takes care 
of the chickens, milks the cow, waits 
on the children from mornin’ till 
night, tucks the whole family in bed 
at night, covers up the coals with 
ashes to hold fire, gets up and starts 
the fires in the mornin’ and still has 
time to help in the field. 

So when he sees that Hambone 
piece in this paper here he comes all 
the way to the kitchen to read it to 
me. It wasn’t so much what it said 
that got my dander up but it was the 
way he laughed. He seen I didn’t 
like it none too well and that just 
made him worse. And the longer 
he laughed the madder I got until 
first thing I know a stick of stove- 
wood slips out of my hand so 
hard he has trouble stoppin’ it 
standin’ up. 

It was a right bad accident. I 
reckon he'll be out in time to bed 
potatoes in March. Now I got to 
do the corn shuckin’ and feedin’ and 
wait on him besides my regular 
work. So I reckon it’s about as 
hard on me as it is on him. But 
the thing that’s got me worried is 
he may lay up doin’ nothin’ so long 
he’ll get used to it and I won’t be 
able to get him up and around in 
time to make a crop. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I see by the 
pieces in this paper you are kind of 
braggin’ about your golden anni- 
versary. Does that mean you been 
married 50 years? Maybe. that is 


BILL CASPER 


| something to brag about but I don’t 


feel like now I’ll be on the braggin’ 
side when it comes I’ve been mar- 
ried to Bill as much as 50 years. 
Imagine livin’ 50 years with any 
man! Look at the fool things he’s 
done since you’ve knowed him! And 
he didn’t have no more sense than 


»t0 put it in this paper. Look at the 
/time he left his crop to run off to 


Washington to see about gettin’ 


Money for plowin’ up cotton when. 


he ought to of been home plowin’ 


up the cotton itself. Look at the. 


I See by ihe Ads 


time he let that fellow trick him 
into payin’ him one cent a 
week and doublin’ his wages ever 
week over what he got the week 
before. I recollect how he patted 
hisself on the back and talked big 
the first month or so and I'll never 
forget how he laughed the other way 
when he got.into the third month 
and seen what he was in for. 


No siree-bob, he ain’t as smart as 
he thinks he is, if he does write 
pieces for your paper. And I just 
hope you'll print this piece right in 
the place where you put his regular 
so I can show him I’m just as smart 
as he is. It’s time us women folks 
wakes up and speaks our mind out 
in public anyhow. And if him and 
me lives to have a golden anni- 
versary I’m goin’ to get out this an- 
niversary paper of yours and show 
him how I can write just as good a 
piece as he can. 


Yours truly, MARTHY CASPER. 


--P.S. I see by the ads in this paper 
I can take a quarter and the tops 
off of two boxes of this here 20- 
mule-team washin’ powder and get 
me a big outfit for primpin’ up. 
I’m a gettin’ it and then I reckon 
Bill had better behave hisself. 

M. C 


FOR MEN ONLY 


ONE of the most popular jokes 
about 50 years ago found in the 
old files of The Progressive Farmer 
was nevertheless intended for men 
only. Hence in order to avoid of- 
fending the sensibilities of a host of 
ladies whose friendship we so high- 
ly value we are printing it upside 
down and in small type so that any 
woman will find it very easy to skip 
it. Furthermore we disavow all re- 
sponsibility for it now and throw 
all the blame on whatever male con- 
cocted it about 1886:— 
Apearye sey ays wood styy, 
Burp 
0} SUID Ud} MON 
*MOYS B JO puUry ays J] 
yno puy 19q Aew nok ang 
MOUY 0} JOU I4ZNO sys 


& 
WILLIE WILLIS 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 


’ “1 believe | could keep from lyin’ about 
a cherry tree. 1 wish George Washington's 
dad had tried him on a busted window.” 
“That sissy kid said he was just kissin’ 
his cousin, but Vl bet a cousin kisses just 
like any other girl.” 


AND BATTERIES 


N any line of business, the type of man you like to 

deal with is the one who is interested, not in making 
the maximum immediate profit from each transaction, 
but in giving you such excellent merchandise and service 
that your continued patronage is assured. 


There is no surer indication of an automotive dealer’s 
interest in your satisfaction than the brand of battery he 
handles ... for unlike other kinds of merchandise, the 
value of a battery is something you cannot see. And the 
dealer who does not take advantage of that fact, but offers 
you a battery of unquestionable merit, justifies your con- 
fidence. It is reasonable to expect that his other lines of 
merchandise, as well as the battery, and the services he 
offers may be depended upon. 


That is why the Exide dealer’s sign confidently may be 
regarded as the symbol of honest service ... a safe 
guide for you to follow in buying automotive merchan- 
dise and service generally. at, 


EXIDE SURE-START SERVICE 


Exide has inaugurated a revolutionary new service that 
ends starting-failure. Using newly designed scientific in- 
struments, this service deals directly with the underlying 
causes of run-down batteries, correcting the trouble 
before starting-failure occurs. 


EXIDE HYCAP BATTERIES 


Extra high capacity for the harder service on today’s 
cars and trucks—for quick, sure starts in any weather. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Matching the March 
of Southern Progress 


MAXWELL 


HOUSE 


THE SOUTH’S OWN COFFEE 


Also Celebrates 


BORN IN THE OLD SOUTH 50. YEARS AGO, 


MAXWELL HOUSE, LIKE SO MANY OTHER SOUTHERN 
PRODUCTS, HAS BECOME TODAY AMERICA’S FAVOR- 


ITE. ALWAYS DELICIOUS ...TRULY ROASTER-FRESH! | 


EVELOPED by Joel Cheek in Nashville, Tennessee, Maxwell — 


House Coffee soon became the whole South’s favorite. 


Its fame spread. And today this supremely fine coffee has 
won a favored place in millions of American homes through- 
out the nation. 


It is still the same matchless blend of choice coffees. But 
today it is even more delicious. For Maxwell House comes to 
you truly roaster-fresh. It is packed in the super-vacuum Vita- 
Fresh can — the one sure way to assure you coffee as fresh and 
wholesome and delicious as the very hour it was roasted. 
Good to the Last Drop. A product of General Foods. 


BETTER COFFEE... TRULY ROASTER-FRESH 


Manners 
Then 
and N Ow 


By 
RUTH RYAN 


WE HAVE but to read the peri- 

odicals of a former day to be 
convinced that we don’t actually 
change much. That girls of 50 and 
100 years ago had the same prob- 
lems they do today becomes evi- 
dent from reading Miss Lizzie 
Linn’s “Hints to Country Girls” 
column which ran in a publication 
known as Dr. Cloud’s “Cotton 
Planter and Soil of the South.” The 
publication was printed in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and was one of the 
earliest farm periodicals. In an 1859 
issue we find the letter of a Georgia 
girl, “Mollie Allin.” She (like many 
of us) wished for a nice beau. 


“T will tell you, Miss Lizzie,” she 
says, “of a few things I can do. I 
can make my own bed, sweep my 
own hearth, can make as good 


| bread and butter as you would ever 
| wish to taste (at least you would 


know which side your bread was 


| buttered). I can also shoot a bird 
| flying, with my double barrel shot- 


gun. I can make good wines, pickles, 


' pies, and soup, by Dr. Cloud’s valu- 
| able receipts. 


-“T belong to that class that think 
they are as good as anybody; I am 
very well satisfied with myself and 
would not turn on my heel for the 
‘finest town girl’ that ever flounced 
painted charms. But forbid! oh, for- 
bid! that my independence should 
degenerate into rudeness. Come over 


- to Georgia, Lizzie, and your beauti- 


ful cheek will never be made to burn 


| on account of country girls staring, 
- tittering, or giggling at you. And I 


assure you there will be no rude re- 
marks about you whether you be 


| deaf or not!” 


There is more, but we shall leave 
Mollie here, with the remark that 
even so long ago she showed the 
spirit of independence which today 
is the badge of the modern woman. 
We would just bet that Mollie 
never fainted! Her letter is follow- 
ed by this Editor’s Note: “Such 
women leave their impress upon the 
age in which they live, and give 
impetus to the improvement of the 
times. An admirable specimen this, 
of true go-ahead-itiveness.” 


Don’t Be a ony 
“Don’t be a sissy,” seems to be 
the admonition of the times to mod- 


ern young women. You must work’ 
hard and play hard to’ get your. 


share of the joys of living. Women 
of today are able to think for them- 
selves, and at the same time know 
how to be gently tractable. The 
fainting heroine who threw up her 
white hands and collapsed - into 
a bundle’ of petticoats,. now has 
emerged as a’ capable young woman 
who rides surfboards, swims, and 
plays a hard game of tennis. Such 
play is not conducive to effective 


Styles have changed but human 
problems remain. 


swooning. We still admire the 
womanly woman. Nobody likes to 
see a woman who is a poor imita- 
tion of a man. But we are glad she 
has learned to take life simply with- 
out too many artifices. 

In form of address another change 
has come about. Formality that is 
too stiff, and rhetoric that is staid at 
all, find no favor with us. 


“A Gentleman Asking His Be- 
trothed to Name the Day” (taken 
from Collier’s Cyclopedia of Com- 
mercial and Social Information, pub- 
lished in 1887), urges her thus:— 


“My Own Darling Wife That Is 
to Be: Let me implore you to name 
the day that will make us one—that 
day which is to bring us together 
for all time. You blushed last night 
when I urged the question, and put 
me off with some pretty but pitiful 
excuse. For once, darling, let me 
dictate and say Wednesday, won’t 
you, my precious pet?” 


Lost Art of Conversation 


But we have lost, too, in the ex- 
change of the Then for Now. Every- 
thing hasn’t been progress. With 
the ability to write pretty notes and 
deliver pretty speeches, went con- 
versation as an art. We talk today 
only to fill a gap. Gone are the great 
conversationalists who frequented 
the salons of popular hostesses. 
Without the movies, the radio. come- 
dians, and the humor magazines, 
most of us would be totally without 
repartee. Life is too hurried to ex- 
change long thoughts on long sub- 
jects—more than rarely. 


But we can improve this condition 
if we will. The farm boy and girl 
of today know, and have heard the 
voices of more great men than kings 
gave audience to 50 years ago. Last 
night the golden voice of Grace 
Moore was heard in concert at my 
home. I sewed. I did not dress and 
go into the weather for the pleasure 
she gave me—nor did it cost me 


' anything except the price of a few 


kilowatts. 


- We can walk daily in the magic 
garden of literature, where a man 


‘can lose himself utterly. It is not 


unusual to hear of great men of 50 
years ago who had to learn their 
letters from the Bible. Today dollar 
editions of the great works of liter- 
ature are to be found in corner drug 
stores and rent and free libraries 
make book-borrowing easy. When 


we consider the ease with. which, 


we secure information, as compared 
with the difficulty our forefathers 
often experienced—to be ignorant, 
to be at a loss for words, to be un- 
interested, seem indefensible. 
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_ most people still regarded participation in the ballot as something 


THE HOME 


SALLIE FP. HILL, 
EDITOR 


A Little History of Our Depaxtment 


THE cover page of this issue which portrays the first editor of The 

Progressive Farmer—Col. L. L. Polk—also portrays the woman 
who may most appropriately be termed the first editor of the “Home 
Department” of The Progressive Farmer. For the young woman 
sitting in the buggy and waiting to drive Col. Polk from the farm 
home to the station is his daughter, Juanita, afterwards Mrs. J. W. 
Denmark. For a number of years she wrote for The Progressive 
Farmer under the nom de plume, “Aunt Jennie,” 


It is true enough of course that this first Home Department of 
The Progressive Farmer differed radically from what it has become 
in later years. Very largely it emphasized two things. First the 
family life, rural community life, and social relations, especially the 
problems of parents and children and of young people of both sexes. 
Mainly the articles were letters from farmers’ wives and from young 
people accompanied by “Aunt Jennie’s” comments—comments 
which invariably combined kindliness and common sense in much 
the same way that Dorothy Dix now does. Second, there were 
recipes and clippings about cooking, health, and “woman’s sphere.” 
Of course woman suffrage sometimes came in for discussion but 


righteously reserved for men only. 


All this time, however, interest in home economics or “domestic 
science” as it was then generally called, was constantly growing, and 
some time after Col. Polk’s daughter gave up writing for The Progres- 
sive Farmer about 1906, the Home Department took another forward 
step. A highly trained home economics specialist—Mrs. F. L. Stevens— 
became editor, giving about half her time to the work and inaugurating 
scientific courses in home economics. This was indeed a significant con- 
tribution to Southern homemakers, for at that time few schools gave 
home economics courses, and home demonstration work.for women and 
girls was not yet organized. In a few years, however, Dr. Stevens was 
called to Purdue University and Mrs. Stevens left the South to ac- 
company him. 


® The First Whole-time Woman Editor 


Then it was that The Progressive Farmer did something no other 
Southern farm publication at that time had ever done: it employed a 
highly trained woman to give her whole time as editor of the Home 
Department—Mrs. W. N. Hutt. With a whole-time editor the Home 
Department soon blossomed out indeed. Mrs. Hutt not only continued 
discussions of home economics problems (adopting an easy conversa- 
tional style of imparting information) but promoted community organi- 
zations of farm women 


all over the South, “The 


What the well-dressed equestrienne wore in 


United Farm Women,” » Mrs. Hale's day. 


and provided programs 
for them. She recognized 
the importance of young 
people’s problems and her 
“Teens and Twenties” 
department was the legiti- 
mate forerunner of our 
present department con- 
ducted by Ruth Ryan. 
Meanwhile the South- 
ern Ruralist had likewise 
put on a whole time 
Home Department editor 
—Miss Lois P. Dowdle 
(now Mrs. C. A, Cobb)— 
and when The Progres- 
sive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist were consol- 


idated in 1930 Miss Dow- 


Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of Godey’s 


characteristic illustration from 
Godey's Lady's Book. 


dle took over the Home De- 
partment of the combined pub- 
lications. Her work here and 
her previous work in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia had attracted 
such attention that Miss Dow- 
dle in 1933 was called to Wash- 
ington for one of the most im- 
portant and highest salaried 
positions ever offered a South- 
ern woman—continuing in it 
until her marriage some months 
ago to Mr. Cobb. 

Such in brief review is a his- 
tory of the Home Department 
as revealed by records and the 
recollections of older members of our staff—up to the time the present 
editor assumed charge two years ago. And the achievements of all our 
predecessors—the understanding sympathy of Col. Polk’s daughter, the 
scientific accuracy of Mrs. Stevens, the broadening vision of Mrs. Hutt, 
the efficiency and profound grasp of Southern rural problems possessed 
by Miss Dowdle—all these inspire and guide us as we seek to carry on 
in their stead. 


Lady’s Book. 


@ Mrs. Hale, a Famous Woman Editor 


Speaking of the history of the Home Department of The Progressive 
Farmer reminds us of some still earlier history of similar activities. 


_ About 1830 a new magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, made its way into 


the American home. This was the first periodical devoted to the inter- 
ests of women and the home. Prior to this, journals had considered 
problems of women and the home as superficial or useless, and any ref- 
erence thereto was done in a joking vein. 

While Sarah Josepha Hale, the editor of Godey’s Book, specialized 
in fashions, the beauty and brilliance of which are evident from the few 
prized Godey’s prints we see today, she made a much larger contribu- 
tion to the homes of the country. She championed the cause of women 
with a courageous, persistent, intelligent, and effective zeal that has no 
counterpart in American journalism. It was Mrs. Hale who put on the 
first, “Own Your Own Home” campaign, who brought about sentiment 
for a national Thanksgiving holiday, and it is of interest to both chil- 
dren and grown-ups that she was the author of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” 


@ Organized Farm Women 


To the uninitiated, it is a revelation to see what farm women are 
contributing to such organizations as the Grange and the Farm Bureau. 
“Farm women work closely with their husbands. In other forms of 
work the man does his work away from home and the wife has only to 
keep her house.” So reports Mrs. Abbie Sargent, New Hampshire, the 
newly elected president of America’s first national association of farm 
women, the Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Commenting further Mrs. Sargent added that the farmer’s wife is 
often his bookkeeper and secretary and she has a vital interest in the out- 
come of his work. 
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Cov! UES. 
“LONG SWEETENING” COOKIES 


Eight cups sifted flour; 4 teaspoons soda, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon ginger, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 3 cups molasses, 1 cup 
fat, melted, % cup butter, melted, 5-6 cup 
boiling water. 

Sift together three times, soda, salt 
and spices, with flour (four cups). 
Combine molasses, melted fat, boil- 
ing water, and add this to the mix- 
ture of flour and spices, blend well. 


PUMPKIN COOKIES 

One-half cup fat, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 cup cooked, mashed pumpkin, % tea- 
spoon lemon extract, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
ginger, % teaspoon nutmeg, 1 tablespoon 
baking powder, 1 cup raisins, % cup chop- 
ped nut meats, 2% cups flour. 

Cream fat, add sugar gradually, 
beat until light and fluffy. Add well 
beaten eggs, pumpkin, and flavor- 
ings and mix thoroughly. Sift flour 
with other dry ingredients, com- 
bine with fruit and nuts, and add to 
first mixture. Beat well. Drop from 
teaspoon on well greased baking 
sheets and bake in moderate oven 
about 20 minutes (400 degrees F.). 


3 teaspoons equal | tablespoon. 

16 tablespoons dry equal | cup. 

12 tablespoons liquid equal 1 cup. 

2 cups equal | pint. 

2 pints equal 1 quart. 

4 quarts equal 1 gallon. 

16 ounces equal 1 pound. 

Butter and lard—2 cups equal 1 
pound. 

Coffee—5', cups coarse ground 
equal 1 pound. 

Eggs—whole but broken, 10 eggs 
or 1 pint equal 1 pound. 

Egg whites—8 eggs or 1 cup equal 
8 ounces. 

Egg yolks—12 eggs or 1 cup equal 
8 ounces. 

Flour (sifted)—4 cups equal 1 
pound. 

Flour (Graham)—4', cups equal 
1 pound. 

Flour (entire wheat flour)—3% 
cups equal 1 pound. 

Lemon juice—| pint 10 to 12 lem- 
ons (size 350). 

Orange juice—1 quart 18 to 22 
oranges (size 276). 

Orange juice—1 quart 12 to 14 
oranges (size 176). 


e Favorite , out ern | 


‘By SALLIE F. HILL 


An interview with Mary Priscilla Wilson, 
authority on Southern cooking 


CANNOT grow reminiscent and delve into the old homes, beloved 

Fy customs, and social life of the South, without realizing how important 
i, part cookery has played through the years. In consideration of this anni- 
ry edition, we have asked the best authority we know to give us some 


old Southern recipes. 


. “TE feel that our heritage in respect to Southern foods ought to be pre- 
served,” Miss Wilson told me. As many of our readers are aware, Miss 


Wilson is professor of home economics at George Peabody College in 


Nashville, and has come to us before through the pages of Progressive 
- Many thousands have enjoyed her recipes. 
“T think,” she continued, “that the South has made a contribution to the 


Farmer. 


field of cookery that has gained a reputation for certain things that are 


distinctively Southern. 


Among them I would mention beaten biscuits, 
country ham, chess cake, corn pone, eon dodgers, salt-rising bread, black- 


eyed peas, fried chicken ( fried in the Southern manner); hot flaky biscuits 
(smaoth on top, mot rough); hominy grits, sweet potatoes prepared in many 
ways such as the grated sweet potato pudding, and sliced sweet potato pie; 


spoon bread, and many other things. 


“I feel too that we need to encourage housewives in the South to pre- 
serve some of our traditions in regard to foods. In our eternal search for 
something new we may lose much of the old that was good.” 


3 tablespoons creams 12 tablepoons sugar 


Mix 2 cups sugar, butter, and 
cream. Add beaten egg yolks, salt, 
flour, and flavor. Put in pastry shell 
in custard pan and bake. Make 
meringue of beaten egg whites and 
12 tablespoons sugar. Put on top 
of custard and bake. This makes 
two 10-inch custards of 5 servings 
each. 

VINEGAR PIE 
Y, cup sugar 1 cup water 
3 tablespoons flour 2 teaspoons 
2 tablespoons butter cinnamon 
2 tablespoons vinegar % teaspoon cloves 
1 egg Y, teaspoon allspice 

Cream the butter and sugar. Add 
the flour, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
egg, vinegar, and water in the order 
given. Cook in double boiler until 
thick. Pour into pastry shell that 


has been baked 2 or 3 minutes. Bake 


im moderate oven. 
BUTTERMILK PIE 


2 cups milk 1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon lemon 

3 egg yolks extract 

4 tablespoons flour Grated rind of lemon 


Beat yolks and sugar. Rub butter 
and flour together, add eggs, sugar, 
buttermilk, and extract. Bake in pie 
crust. Beat egg whites and add 9 
tablespoons sugar to meringue. 
Spread on top of pie and brown. 
This makes two pies. 


JELLY PIE 

1 glass jelly 
Yolks of 4 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup sugar 
Y, cup butter 
1 tablespoon flour 
Mix all of the ingredients and 
bake in pie crust. Beat the four egg 
whites and add 12 tablespoons sugar 
to the whites. Spread the meringue 
over the pie and brown. 
This makes one large pie. 


Dinner almost by magic—-1935 style—with an electric roaster—menu consisting of 
roast ham or turkey, string beans, buttered potatoes, okra and tomato gumbo, coco- 
nut cake, or lemon meringue pie. 


Serve buffet style and simplify your entertaining. 


A VALENTINE PARTY 


Valentine Day, with its pre- 
cious recollections and lingering 
memories of a lacy old memento 
tucked away in a drawer, is the 
acceptable day for gathering old 


friends together. Get the holiday 
spirit with decorations of red and 


white crepe paper and a bit of 
stiff cardboard for Cupid. 


MENU FOR VALENTINE PARTY 


Cream of green pea soup; Baked 
chicken, dressing; Wild plum jelly; 
Baked stuffed potatoes; Buttered canned — 
beets; Canned string beans; Pickles— 
Relishes; Canned fruit salad—dressing; 
Pumpkin cookies—coffee, milk; Coco- 
nut boiled custard. 


Camdita 


COFFEE AND CREAM CANDY 


One cup brown sugar, 1 cup granulated 
sugar, % cup cream, % cup strong coffee. 

Mix all ingredients and bring to 
boil, stirring constantly; then cook 
without stirring until a little drop- 
ped in cold water will form a soft 
ball—238 degrees Fahrenheit. Re- 
move from the fire and let stand 
until the outside of the pan is cold 
to the hand. Add one tablespoon 
of butter, %4 teaspoon salt, and 1 
cup chopped walnuts. Beat until 
thick and creamy and mold on a 
buttered plate. Mark into squares 
and cool. 


BUTTER MINTS 

Four tablespoons butter, 1 package con- 
fectioner’s sugar, a drop or two of oil of 
peppermint, coloring to suit, 1 tablespoon 
warm water. 

Cream the butter well, add sugar 
gradually, then the flavoring and 
coloring. Add the warm water if 
necessary to make soft and creamy 
enough to force through pastry 
tube. 

Make single rosettes by forcing 
through the pastry tube onto waxed 
paper. Let stand in a dry place 
overnight before serving. 


HONEY CANDY 


A delicious candy can be made 
entirely from farm products. Cut 
pieces of apple and simmer them in 
honey until clear, then remove and 
roll in chopped nuts, coconut, or 
coat with chocolate. 


LYE HOMINY 

Use the sweet flat corn. Most 
early varieties of sweet corn have 
the flat kernels. 

Dissolve two ounces of concen- 
trated lye in one gallon of boiling 
water. Drop the corn into this so- 
lution and boil rapidly for 25 to 30 
minutes. Drain and drop into cold 
water. If possible, allow cold water 
to run over it for three or four hours 
to remove all traces of the lye. After 
this, place in a barrel churn and 
turn the churn for five to ten min- 
utes to remove the hulls and black 
eyes. After removing the hulls, 
place the corn in an enameled ket- 
tle, cover with clear boiling water, 
and cook until tender. Wash again 
and remove any hulls or eyes which 
failed to come off in the churn. 

Enamel-lined cans or glass should 
be used for packing hominy. 


CRACKLING BREAD (Georgia) 
One quart cornmeal, I teaspoon salt, 1 
heaping cup cracklings (cut in small 
pieces), boiling water. 


Sift the meal and salt into a bowl, 
and add enough boiling water to 
make a stiff dough. Add the crack- 
lings, mix well with the meal, and 
mold into oblong cakes, as for corn 
pone. Bake in a biscuit tin in a hot 
oven until brown and crusty. 


February Home Hints 


Contributions from our readers 


Turkish Towel Shoulder Wrap 


@ Take one end of a 36-inch Turk- 
ish towel and pin or sew the two 
corners of the same end together. 
Now pin, or sew, the other end the 
same way. This makes a sleeve in 
each end. The center of the towel 
is across the shoulders. This makes 
a warm wrap and is always clean 
because the towels can be changed 
often. Mrs. G. R. Kennedy, 

Woodruff County, Ark. 


Steam-sterilizing Jars 


@ For sterilizing jars to be used 
in canning, try this method: Use a 
shallow pan, put in about an inch 
of water, or less, and stand jars up- 
side down in pan. Put on hot fire, 
and the steam will sterilize the jars. 
Mollie F. Mitchell, 

Runnels County, Tex. 


Household Cement 


@ To a half-pint of milk add an 
equal quantity of vinegar to curdle 
it. Separate the curd from the 
whey, and mix whey with whites of 
five eggs, beating well together. 
When mixed well, add a little quick- 
lime through a sieve, until of the con- 
sistency of thick paste. This cement 
will mend broken vessels and cracks 
of almost any kind, dries quickly, 
and resists action of fire and water. 


@ Cracks in floors may be neatly 
and permanently filled by thorough- 
ly soaking newspapers in paste made 
of half pound of flour, three quarts 
water, and one-half pound of alum 
mixed and boiled. This will be 
about as thick as putty, and may be 
forced into crevices with a table 
knife. It hardens in two or three 
days, and then the floors may be 
stained and waxed. 


® Use vinegar instead of water to 
mix your plaster of Paris to fill 
cracks in plaster. This will be like 
putty, and will not set for 20 or 30 
minutes, whereas, if you use water 
the plaster becomes hard before you 
have time to use it. Push into cracks 
and smooth with table knife. 
Mrs. H. R. Granstaff, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 


Utilizing Orange Bags 

@ Luncheon sets, cottage curtains, 
bridge sets, mats, centerpieces, porch 
sets, etc., may be made from gay or- 
ange bags. Rip open, place bags 
under running faucet to take off let- 
tering, set the color, and the mate- 
rial is ready to make up. 


® For indirect lighting, invert your 
common lamp shades and fasten to 
drop light. A large parchment 
shade with the wire loop which 
fastens at base of burners, is especially 
adapted to this. 


@ Kerosene and paraffin with a 
few drops of turpentine make an 
excellent floor polish, and will keep 
a fine polish on your very best lino- 
leum. Mix to the consistency of soft 
wax. Mrs. D. D. Jones, 

Dallas County, Ala. 


Stocking Saver 


@ Add alittle vinegar to rinse water 
when washing silk hose. . . . Paint 
the inside of your closets white, or 
cover with white wall paper and 
you will be able to find things more 
easily. .. . Put nails in your closets 
with spools on the ends of them, and 
there will be no rust spots on your 
clothes, neither will they tear so 
easily. 


@ ‘Save all the buttons. String all 
of one kind on a thread and tie. 
Put them in a wide glass jar so you 
can see what kind you want and 
fish them out with a crochet hook. 
There will be no more trouble when 
ina hurry, to match up loose buttons. 


@® When crocheting and you have 
to throw your work down frequent- 
ly, take a small safety pin and catch 
in the last stitch and snap, and your 
work won’t ravel. 


@ Clean lamp globes with tissue pa- 
per instead of cloth to have them 
bright and shiny. . . . Put a little 
white soap in starch to make clothes 
iron easier. Sprinkle clothes with 
warm water,and you can iron them 
sooner. . . . When washing wring 
neither overalls nor quilts. Dip them 
in clear water, hang on line, and let 
them drip. After hanging them up 
dash a few buckets of clear water 
over them, and they will not streak. 


@ A teaspoon of gelatin added to 
boiled frosting makes it smooth... . 
Soak new brooms in boiling salt 
water to toughen the bristles. . . . To 
keep ants away, use oil of sassafras. 
Apply to lower edge of cupboard 
with small brush. The odor is not 
offensive, and one application will 
last about two weeks. 
Mrs. Jessie Fulton, 
Newton County, Miss. 


A Laundry Saver 


@ To save laundry, I use old news- 
papers cut 10 by 10 inches for pot 
holders, using about 12 and stitching 


‘on machine. When soiled they can 


be burned. They are nice to put hot 
dishes and pans on. 


@ In mending gloves, first but- 
tonhole in small stitches around the 
edge of slit, and draw stitches to- 
gether one by one down the tear. 
Mrs. O. A. Keeney, 
Kingfisher County, Okla. 


“ELECTROLUX BRINGS 


MODERN REFRIGERATION 
—SAVES ENOUGH PAY FOR ITSELF” 


Report farm 
owners Everywhere 


RUNS ON KEROSENE (COAL OIL) 
WITHOUT MACHINERY. NEEDS 
NO ELECTRIC CURKENT...NO 

DAILY ATTENTION ...NO WATER 


F YOU’VE always wanted the convenience 
of modern city refrigeration, here’s good 
news. Now you can have it—no matter where 
you live—at low cost. Today, the kerosene- 
operated Electrolux is in use in every part of 
the country. And owners find its savings on re- 
frigerating cost and food spoilage are enough to 
make this marvelous refrigerator pay for itself. 
Kerosene Electrolux duplicates in all impor- 
tant ways the popular gas-operated refrigerator 
which today serves more than half a million city 
homes and apartments. It hasn’t a single moving 
part to wear or cause noise. A wickless glow type 
kerosene burner does all the work. Electrolux 
requires no water, no daily attention. 

This simpler, more efficient operation insures 
fullest food protection every minute of the day, 
permits an unusually low running cost, and pro- 
vides trouble-free convenience at all times. Elec- 


trolux is the first — and only —re- a 
frigerator to bring farm homes all en: 
these advantages. May we tell you \Qr"insuat 


more about it? Just clip coupon. 


PLENTY OF ICE CUBES. With Electrolux, 
there’s always a generous supply of cubes 
on hand for cooling drinks. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. A twist 
of the temperature regulator speeds freez- 
ing of ice cubes and delicious desserts. 


TEMPERATURE OVER 100° 
REFRIGERATION PERFECT 
Will C. Berry, Cuthbert, Texas 
—‘My Electrolux oil-burning 
refrigerator is one of the greatest 
inventions and conveniences 
we have. We use it the whole 
twelve months of the year. 
“Last summer was the warm- 
est I ever saw here. Didn’t 
rain for 103 days and we had 
the hot winds for a week at a 
time, with the thermometer at 
100 to 110 for days. The Elec- 
trolux performed perfectly.” 


SAVES WORK 

SAVES FOOD 
Mrs. Harry G. Ludwig, Okarche, 
Okla.—‘‘It has taken away the 
worry of waiting for the iceman 
and not knowing when the ice- 
man would be here, whether or 
not I would be safe to leave my 
home with the thought of com- 
ing back, refrigerator iceless 
and the contents spoiled. Now 
I can be carefree from that 
worry. And Electrolux has been 
a wonderful help for me with 
my work. Saves many steps.’ 


COLD DRINKS AND 
FROZEN DESSERTS 
Mrs. Sever Nordin, El Campo, 
Texas—‘It has made our life 
happier by always having less 
food spoilage. Then, too, we 
can always have plenty of ice 
cubes for cold drinks. I make 
plenty of desserts for the whole 
family. And we certainly do 
enjoy those good cold desserts 
we have. If you want to havea 
party there you have ice cream 
and cold drinks ready just to 
serve it from your Electrolux.” 


pas WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! 


SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales 
Div., Evansville, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
further information about the new Electrolux 
Kerosene Refrigerator, and name of nearest dealer. 


NAME. 


STREET or R. F. D 


Town. STATE. P.F.P. 
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The price for your 


COLD REMEDY 


Ask any Doctor—Then Follow Simple Directions 
Pictured Below—Quickest, Simplest Way 


2 If throat is sore, crush 
® and stir 3 BAYER ASPI- 
RIN Tablets in 1/3 glass of 
water. Gargle twice. This 
eases throat rawness and 
soreness instantly. 


Instead of using fancy priced “cold 
remedies” try the new-day, modern 
way of treating a cold pictured here. 
More people get better results from it, 
perhaps, than any other way science 
has yet discovered. Your own doctor 
will approve it. Millions of people have 
discarded old-time ways and adopted it. 
It will start easing the average cold or 
sore throat almost as fast as you caught 
it. 

Two Bayer Aspirin Tablets with a full 
glass of water instantly you feel a cold 
coming on. 

Three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets, 
crushed and dissolved in 4 glass of 
water, as a gargle. Gargle twice with 
this medicated gargle to allow it to go 
deep into the throat. The gargle will act 
like a local anesthetic to ease the pain of 
sore throat, and act, also, to soothe 
soreness and rawness. 

The Bayer Aspirin you take internally 
will start combating your cold 
internally, at once. And ease the ac- 
companying aches and pains of a cold. 

Try this modern way. But be sure to 
get real QUICK - DISSOLVING, 


Take 2 BAYER ASPIRIN 

® Tablets and drink a full 

glass of water. Repeat this 
treatment in 2 hours. 


Why Bayer Aspirin 
Works So Fast 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet into a glass of 
water. 

By the time it hits 
the bottom of the glass 
it is disintegrating. 

IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 
~ A Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablet 


starts to disintegrate and go to 
work. 


What happens in these glasses 

penpens in your stomach — 

Genuine BAYER Aspirin tablets start 

“taking hold’’ of pain a few minutes after 
taking. 


QUICK-ACTING BAYER ASPIRIN 
tablets. They go to work almost in- 
stantly. And dissolve thoroughly enough 
to use as a gargle. 


Movies Grew Slowly 1888-1903 


—But look at last thirty years 
By ANNE JACKSON WILLIAMS 


@ Fifty years ago nobody dreamed of two forms of entertain- 
ment—the movies and radio—that now furnish America more 
hours of amusement than all forms of entertainment invented 
prior to 1886. Like The Progressive Farmer, movies grew slowly 
at first—but see how many of these movies you you have enjoyed. 


| aes years ago moving pictures 

were only an idea and a hope in 
the minds of a few inventors. The 
principle discovered in 1881, it was 
not until 1888—two years after The 
Progressive Farmer was founded— 
that the first really moving pictures 
were made—by Edison in connec- 
tion with some phonograph experi- 
ments. Edison, however, did not 
dream of the possibilities of the in- 
vention and took little interest in it 
during the next few years. A few 
fifty-foot reels were made of such 
personages as Annie Oakley, San- 
dow, and Buffalo Bill, but it was 
not until 1903 that a motion picture 
with a complete plot was made— 
“The Great Train Robbery,” shown 
at many fairs. 


From 1903 to 1910 progress con- 
tinued relatively slow. But the 
decade 1910-1920 made up for lost 
time. Motion pictures became defi- 
nitely recognized as an important 
form of national entertainment in 
1913, when “Quo Vadis” had a run 
of twenty-two weeks on Broadway. 
Then camé March 1915—probably 
the most most important date in the 
history of motion pictures—when 
“The Birth of a Nation” was first 


How Many Did You See? 


qt WILL add to the pleasure of 

almost any reader to check over 
this list of popular movies of the 
past 20 years and recall how many 


of them he or she has seen and en- - 


joyed:— 


1915-1920—The Good Bad Man, Tess 
of the Storm Country, A Dog’s Life, 
Shoulder Arms, Miss George Washington, 
Wildflower, Humoresque. 

1921—Tol’able David, Bunty Pulls the 
Strings, Over the Hills, The Mark of 
Zorro, Passion, The Kid, The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse, Sentimental Tom- 
my, The Three Musketeers, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. 

1922—Robin Hood, Orphans of the 
Storm, Lorna Doone, Oliver Twist, The 
Pilgrim. 

1923—The Covered Wagon, The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, Rosita, Little Old 
New York, Scaramouche, Grandma’s Boy, 
The Green Goddess. 

1924—Abraham Lincoln, The Thief of 
Bagdad, Merton of the Movies, Peter Pan, 
The Sea Hawk, Beau Brummel. 

1925—The Big Parade, The Gold Rush, 
Ben Hur, The Merry Widow, The Unholy 
Thrée. 

1926—Variety, Beau Geste, What Price 


the world 


Tt convinced 
that the infant form of entertain- 
ment was suddenly full-grown. 

By 1920 movies had become a 
business in which fortunes could 


shown. 


be made. The phenomenal success 
of “The Kid,” starring Jackie Coo- 
gan, emphasized this fact. When Al 
Jolson appeared in “The Jazz Singer” 
in 1927, the death knell of silent pic- 
tures was sounded. The depression 
halted early color experiments, but 
in 1935 the use of color was revived 
in “Becky Sharp,” the first full- 
length production in color. 

Interesting new developments in 
movies are said to be just ahead, 
notably the perfecting of a three- 
dimensional effect, probably by using 
the principle of the old-fashioned 
stereoscope. Television will almost 
surely be perfected. 


- 


Glory, The Black Pirate, So This Is Paris, 
Don Juan. 

1927—The King of Kings, Wings, Sev- 
enth Heaven, Sunrise, Quality Street, 
Chang, The Jazz Singer, first Mickey 
Mouse cartoon. 

1928—Four Sons, Street Angel, The 
Circus, The Last Command, The Patriot, 
Four Devils, Mother Knows Best, first 
news reels with sound, The Bellamy Trial, 
Lilac Time, The Singing Fool. 

1929—Disraeli, Broadway Melody, Bull- 
dog Drummond, Coquette, The Greene 
Murder Case, Show Boat, Mata Hari, Over 
the Hill, Possessed, Tarzan. 

1930—All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Africa’ Speaks, Manslaughter, Morocco, 
The Sea Wolf, Tom Sawyer, The Unholy 
Three. 

1931—Cimarron, City Lights, The Con- 
necticut Yankee, Daddy Longlegs, The 
Great Meadow, Lightnin’, The New Moon 
(with Lawrence Tibbett and Grace Moore), 
the Royal Family of Broadway. 

1932—Smilin’ Through, Love Me To- 
night, Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Strange Inter- 
lude. 

1933—Cavalcade, Little Women, Ras- 
putin and the Empress, Secrets, She Done 
Him Wrong, Reunion in Vienna, State 
Fair, Berkeley Square, Dinner at Eight, 
Morning Glory. 

1934—RBarretts of Wimpole Street, Alice 
in Wonderland, Carolina, Flying Down to 
Rio, House of Rothschild, It Happened 
One Night, Queen Christina, Judge Priest, 
The Merry Widow, The Thin Man, Stand 
Up and Cheer (Shirley Temple’s first ap- 
pearance), The Private Life of King Henry 
VIII, The Three Little Pigs. 

1935—Alice Adams, Anna Karenina, 
Les Miserables, David Copperfield, G-Men, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Becky Sharp, 
Curly Top, Top Hat, Naughty Marietta, 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 
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Progress Since 


(Continued from page 10) 


researches of Goldberger and oth- 
ers have proved that an unbalanced 
diet is the cause of pellagra, though 
many, including Bass of New Or- 
leans and Partlow of Tuscaloosa, 
believe that the exciting cause is an 
unrecognized alimentary tract infec- 
tion. Certainly since there has been 
more adequate sanitation of the ru- 
ral South, pellagra has decreased in 
frequency and severity. 


@ The Conquest of Hookworm 


The first case of hookworm re- 
ported in the United States was by 
H. F. Harris of Atlanta in 1900. 
Soon afterward Charles W. Stiles 
of the United States Public Health 
Service proved it the cause of much 
illness and inefficiency in the rural 
South. Today except in a few lo- 
calities hookworm is almost a neg- 
ligible disease. In this connection 
John D. Rockefeller should always 
be remembered as a great benefac- 
tor. The $5,000,000 he gave for 
hookworm eradication was distrib- 
uted throughout the South and used 
by state health departments to pre- 
vent soil pollution. As a result not 
only was hookworm almost elimi- 
nated, but typhoid fever, dysentery, 
colitis, and other diseases traceable 
to soil pollution reduced so mate- 
rially that Southern governors and 
legislatures became convinced that 
Southern prosperity depended on 
better sanitation in our rural dis- 
tricts. They therefore provided more 
adequate appropriations for the 
prevention of communicable dis- 
eases. Today sanitation in the 
South has advanced so rapidly that 
our state health departments have 
become models for the world. 


® Gorgas, Reed; Southerners 


An Alabamian, Major General 
Wm. C. Gorgas, proved by the san- 
itation of Cuba and the Panama 
Canal Zone that tropical jungles, 
which were formerly “death holes,” 
can be transformed into veritable 
health resorts with death rates lower 
than those of New York or other 
large American cities. General 
Gorgas, applying the knowledge of 
the mosquito transmission of yellow 
fever proved in 1898 by Walter 
Reed, a Virginian, and also apply- 
ing methods of prevention sug- 
gested by Henry R. Carter, another 
Virginian, eradicated yellow fever 
from Havana and the Canal Zone 
for the first time in centuries. Prov- 
ing that the white man as well as 
the black man can live as long and 
be as efficient in the tropics as in 
colder climates, Gorgas predicted 
that as malaria and hookworm 
were eradicated from the Southern 
States, the South would become the 
agricultural and industrial  store- 
Ouse of the Western hemisphere. 

Fifty years ago Asiatic cholera, 
endemic in China and the Far East, 
Was a menace to American coast 
Cities. Now with modern water 
Supplies to cities and the use of 


1886 


chlorine, which destroys cholera 
germs but is not toxic to man, there 
is no possibility of another cholera 
epidemic in the United States. 
Fifty years ago practically noth- 
ing was known of the glands of in- 
ternal secretion, the pituitary, thy- 
roids, para-thyroids, adrenals, and 
pancreas. Now we know that all 
these glands are essential to life and 
health and that each secretes a 
specific hormone that stimulates or 
depresses the action of other organs. 


@ Goitre and Diabetes 


' In 1889 the symptoms of goitre 
were known to be due to an exces- 
sive secretion of the thyroid gland, 
but little could be done to relieve it. 
Now many milder cases can be re- 
lieved by rest and medical treat- 
ment, while the severe cases can 
practically always be cured by sur- 
gery. The opposite condition, hyper- 
thyroidism, also called myxedema 
and cretinism (a form of dwarf- 
ism), was known to exist fifty years 
ago but nothing could be done about 
it. Now with the use of thyroid 
extracts, practically all cases can be 
controlled. 

In 1922 Banting, a young sur- 
geon working in the experimental 
laboratories of Toronto University, 
kept alive for months a dog whose 
pancreas had been removed. This 
knowledge was applied to the treat- 
ment of diabetes mellitus in human 
beings, so that today if a diabetic 
patient will use a diet suited to his 
needs with sufficient insulin, the 
disease need not shorten his life nor 
interfere with his usefulness or hap- 
piness. Following close on Bant- 
ing’s discovery of insulin, a disease 
the opposite condition to diabetes, 
called hyperinsulinism, was recog- 
nized in 1923. It is amenable to 
treatment by diet, but requires sur- 
gery in some severe cases. 


The pituitary gland (a little or- 
gan about the size of a pea at the 
base of the brain) has been proved 
by Cushing, Marie, and others as 
the cause of gigantism and dwarf- 
ism. The giants seen in circuses 
are made so by excessive secretion 
of the pituitary; dwarfs by a defi- 
ciency in the secretion. 

Cannon at Harvard and Crile of 
Cleveland have proved that our 
emotions and the ability of ani- 
mals, including man, to fight and 
live, are due to secretions of the 
adrenal glands, small organs above 
each kidney. 

Deficiency of a substance in the 
liver seems to be the cause of per- 
nicious anemia, a disease that was 
practically always fatal until 1924 
when Minot and Murphy discov- 
ered that eating liver will cure the 
disease. Later it was proved that 
extracts from the liver and from the 
stomach will cure it. 


How did Calumet lift Mrs. Stickford’s 
baking into the prize class? Why is it so 
thrifty to use—just one level teaspoon 
to the cup of sifted flour in most recipes? 
Why is it so different from other baking 
powders? 

It’s because Calumet combines two 
distinct leavening actions. A quick one 


“The men scramble for my 


Calumet Cake!”’ 


says Mrs. Charles E. Stickford, 4904 Buckingham Court, St. Louis, Mo. 


People are always asking me to make 
them cakes for parties,’’ Mrs. Stickford 
told us. “And I can always count on 
Calumet to turn out a beautiful job. 
This cake is a big favorite.”’ 


CALUMET QUICK CAKE 
( 2 egg whites) 


2 cups sifted Swans 4 tablespoons soft- 
Down Cake ened butter or 


Flour other shorten- 
2 teaspoons Calu- ing : 

met Baking 2 egg whites, stiffly 

Powder beaten 


teaspoon salt cup milk 
1 cup sugar i teaspoon vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar, and sift together three 
times. Add butter and egg whites. Combine 
milk and vanilla and add to flour mixture, 
stirring until all flour is dampened. Then 
beat vigorously 1 minute. Bake in two 
sed 8-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
375° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Spread lemon 
rosting between layers and on top and 
sides of cake. 
(All measurements are level.) 


LOOK AT THE NEW CALUMET CAN! A simple 
twist...and the Easy- Opening Top 
lifts off. No delay, no spilling, no 
broken fingernails! And inside 
there’s a convenient spoon-leveller! 


All Calumet prices 
are lower! Ask to see the new 


10c can of Calumet, a lot of wonder- 
ful baking for a dime! And the Full- 
Pound can is regularly priced at only 
25c now! Lowest prices ever on the 
favorite baking powder of good cooks, 


Double-Acting Calumet! 


for the mixing bowl—set free by liquid. 
A slower one for the oven—set free by 
heat. 

Calumet’s Double-Action is so per- 
fectly balanced and controlled that it 
produces perfect leavening. And itis per- 
fection that you can always count on. 
Calumet is a product of General Foods, 


— 
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rue NEW Coleman 
Kowsone 

LAMP 


300 CANDLEPOWER 


RETAIL 


IT’S 
PRESSURE Price Each 


LIGHT— 
NEAREST $ 675 
DAYLIGHT COMPLETE 


ERE it is—just the light you need 
for your home—a fine new 300 Can- 
dlepower Coleman Kerosene (Coal Oil) 
Mantle Lamp. It gives ‘‘live’’ light 
that is nearest like natural daylight—the 
best kind of light to protect your sight. 


It’s a pressure light because the pres- 
sure principle insures high candlepower 
light—plenty of it for every use around 
the home—steady, mellow, sight-saving 
light for reading, sewing, studying— 
kind and easy on the eyes. 


LOW COST OPERATION 


Burns 96% air and only 4% fuel. Cost to operate 
only 1¢ per night. This modern lamp costs only 
6.75 including a fine, high quality, Parisienne Kid 
hel aie Shade handsomely decorated in color, 
and an inner Pyrex Glass Globe that protects 
mantles. This new Coleman Lamp is your best 
eye insurance. 
SEND COUPON for complete information on 
this wonderful new Kerosene Mantle p and 
the name of your nearest Coleman Dealer. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. I 

| (Address Office Nearest You) Dept. PG140. I 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, IIl.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 

| Los Angeles, Calif. | 
| Send me FREE Folder on the new Coleman Kero- 

sene Mantle Lamp and the name of my nearest Cole- | 

| man dealer, | 


LET ME AT IT — 1 DO 


You know by experience that no 
job turns out well if part of it is 
slighted. So 3-in-One does extra 
work to do a perfect job of lubri- 
cation. As it oils it keeps working 
parts cleaner, and also prevents 
rust. Saves trouble, saves repairs 
on all household appliances. In 
handy spout cans and bottles at all 
good stores. Use 3 -in-One regularly! 


OIL 


Stop That Cough 
Before It Becomes 
Something Worse 


Stop it before others—maybe the children—catch it. 
Stop it by the ‘‘quickest by test’? way with the 
famous FOLEY’S HONEY & TAR. Now intensi- 
fied with 6 other speed ingredients so that it also 
helps correct cause. Quickly relieves tickling, 
hacking, coughing. Spoonful at night insures sleep 
ree from goughing, No habit-forming, stomach- 
upsetting eruap. deal for children, too. Refuse 
substitutes and delayed poy Only FOLEY’S 
HONEY & TAR can do what FOLEY’S HONEY 
& TAR does. Get a bottle today sure. Only 30c. 


| he’d got into the wrong, place.” 


An old coffee mill, a coffee roaster, 
and an old pewter coffee pot. 


Antique and 
Modern 
Equipment 


By DOROTHY JOHN 


Polly, who was once advised to “put 
the kettle on,” would now plug it in, 
since kettles have gone electrical. 


@ A program that was fun to get up and would interest women 
everywhere was given recently by an organization of women 
interested in household equipment. Everyone enjoyed the meeting 
so much that, whenever the lecturer paused, there was a buzz of 


conversation. 


Women were whispering excitedly, “My grand- 


mother had one of them,” or, “Isn’t that beautiful?” For this 
program was an exhibit of household utensils, old and new. 


Tyger of the club brought 
their old treasures, and the an- 
tique shops added their contribu- 
tions. Merchants provided the mod- 
ern articles. A woman who knows 
a great deal about old things was 
asked to explain their use. 

One table contained lighting 
equipment, starting with lovely old 
brass candlesticks, fish oil lamps, 
kerosene lamps, right up to the study 
lamp the lighting engineers are rec- 
ommending today. Many interest- 
ing old coffee pots, some of which 
had no doubt ridden the ranges in 
a chuck wagon, were in the next 
group. One woman who had lived 
in Turkey brought one of the queer 
pots in which the Turks make their 
syrupy, thick coffee. The coffee mill 
in the illustration and the round 
ball which is a coffee roaster were 
displayed, together with the regula* 
tion coffee grinders that hung on 
the wall. Two old blackened iron 
cake pans of the angel food variety 
were beside one made of granite 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate.) 


“All a grocer needs to go busted in this 
town is the patronage of about six leadin’ 
families.” 


“1 reckon Pa still loves me, but I ain’t 
likely to see much sign of it while he’s 
got indigestion and a bad cold to boot.” 


“Pa brags that he’s a good loser. Well, 
he ought to be, considerin’ the practice 
he’s had.” 


“Effie tried bein’ kind to Dick when he 
come home drunk, but he just thought 


.,old countries. 


ware. There was an iron biscuit 
baker with a cover on it, waffle 
irons, and a small wafer iron that 
must have been a delight to have 
when a party was in the offing, and 
would still be. Such nice looking 
old wooden bowls as there were, 
and huge brass ones from Russia. 


Instead of the usual warming 
pans there was a small pewter af- 


Proven Exterminator that Won’t 
Kill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cats, 
Baby Chicks—Gets Rats Every Time 


K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it containsno deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
process which insures maximum strength. Used 
by County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns. 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a year. Kill them sure with the 
original, genuine K-R-O. Ready-Mixed 35¢, $1.00; 
Powder 75¢. Results or money back. Don’t 
waste time and money on ineffective imitations, 
K-R-O-Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K=R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


MAILING LISTS 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


FREE 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 


fair, about the size of a covered | Mailing of business enter. 
N anufacturers by and state. 
- - - lecti of individuals such as 
P URITAN professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 
Write today for your copy 
| ADE IN 1894 


The “ugly duckling” that was an oil 
stove in 1894, emerges a graceful 
white swan in 1936. 


vegetable dish, which, believe it or 
not, was a hot water bottle. I won- 
der if any of you remember seeing 
huge copper tankards, looking like 
enormous pitchers, sitting on the 
hearth full of water in the process 
of being heated? There was a very 
nice old English one. 


The last part of the exhibit con- 
tained all kinds of up-to-the-minute 
kitchen equipment from a flour 
sifter that sifts three times at one 
sifting to the newest electric waffle 
iron with a thermometer. 


Such a program as this could be 
a big success anywhere. Members 
could bring old family articles and 
be prepared to say something about 
them. There is no telling what 
thrilling ‘tales are connected with 
these heirlooms. Or just in them- 
selves they are interesting. You may 
have people in your community of 
various nationalities, too, who would 
have things brought over from the 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers ot Direct Mail Advertising. 


. Also uniforms and 
shirts. Sell to oil stations, ‘business 
men, doctors. Lettering on uniforms 

Large commissions, also bonus. 


We furnish portifolio of samples 
inclodi 
demonstrating visualizer. No exper- 
jence required. Free sample pants 

Stetson Pants & Garment Co., 
Dept. B-15, Cincinnati, 0. 
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OUT” MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


CARTER 


A Half-Century of Beauty Progress 


IFTY years ago many of you, 
our readers of today, weren’t here, 
or you were very tiny Dixie Belles; 
but some of you who are now beau- 
tiful young ladies of seventy sum- 
mers or so were the real Dixie Belles 


of that day! 


Perhaps in this birthday month 
of your own farm paper, you'll de- 
light in showing to your grand- 
daughter the Family Album and the 
photograph of you in your wedding 
gown, with your hand resting trust- 
fully on the “groom’s” shoulder! 
And perhaps she’ll say, “Oh, Grand- 
mother, how lovely you were!” And 
perhaps she'll be thrilled to hear 
you say, “Not half so pretty as you 
are! Girls in those days didn’t have 
the beauty aids you have!” 

Fifty years ago, if a girl were just 
“naturally born beautiful,” she was 
a Dixie Belle, the toast of the com- 


munity! 


But alas and: alack, the 


agony that her “Plain Jane” sister 
endured! Inferiority complexes were 
born that ruined many a girl’s life 


happiness—by 


taking 


away all 


self confidence. For there was very 
little she could do about imperfec- 
tions that distressed her!’ 


If her hair and skin were oily, 
they remained oily. If her hair was 
mouse-colored she sighed, neglected 
its care, and watched it grow more 
drab. If her skin was colorless, she 
grinned and bore it. Crooked teeth 
she bore—but didn’t grin! 


Then and Now 


She might try buttermilk, cucum- 
ber, or lemon for bleaching in a 
half-hearted way; she might buy or 
make a hair tonic now and then; 
surreptitiously 
dampen red calico and press it to 


she might, 


very 


her cheeks for color. 


even search the “receipt books” for 
cold cream formulas or follow an 
occasional “beauty hint.” 


But there was no organized at- 
tack against ugliness as there is now- 
The rank and file of girls 
who were not born beautiful, day- 
dreamed that some day a magic 
wand would suddenly transform 
them, and when it didn’t, they re- 
signed themselves to sour and crab- 
bed old maidenhood or “grabbed at” 
their first and perhaps only chance 


adays! 


of marriage! 


But look at the modern “old maid” 
—exquisitely groomed, charming, 
popular. See the “middle-aged” 
wives who look lovelier than they 
did on their wedding day! Analyze 
the “beauty” of the most stunning 
looking girls you know, or of the 
photographs of beauty contest win- 
ners. You are likely to find very 
few with perfect features, but ail 
with a charm that may be nothing 
more than a knowledge of how to 
accent their best features and mini- 
mize their imperfections. 


Take Heart! 


So take heart, Miss Plain Jane! 
You need not resign yourself to ug- 
liness nor even to mediocrity! Make 
a birthday resolution—or a Val- 
entine resolution—that in a year 
from today you'll be lovelier 
person than you are now, and that in 
five years from now nobody can say, 
“Too bad Jane is so plain!” They'll 
be saying, “How attractive Jane is!” 


Face yourself in your mirror! 
List your liabilities and assets! See 
which of the beauty leaflets offered 
here meet your needs. Provide your- 
self with the beauty aids you need 
and follow a beauty routine as regu- 
larly as you eat or work or sleep. 


Fifty years ago a belle 

Famous was, so records tell! 
Now there’s beauty everywhere. 
Any girl can beauty wear! 


She might 


a a special arrangement 
with a famous New York cos- 
metician, the carton tops from your 
20 Mule Team Borax may now be 
redeemed for full sized rouge com- 
pacts and lipsticks. Only a small 
sum is charged for handling, pack- 
aging and mailing. This is but a 
fraction of the regular sale price. 
Coryell Rouge and Lipsticks are 
nationally known—and nationally 


used. 


Two 20 Mule Team Borax box 
tops, plus 25¢, bring you the com- 
bination offer of both lipstick and 
rouge, in a special gift box. One box 
top, plus 15¢, brings you either the 
Coryell Lipstick or the Coryell Cake 
Rouge Compact. 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Take advantage 


of this 
“SPECIAL OFFER” 


You'll like the smart black and 
nickel-silver cases, and the easy way 
the lipstick opens with just a turn 
of the base. You'll like the smooth 
way the rouge blends and its perfect 
texture ... neither too dry nor too 
oily. Coryell cosmetics are fresh and 

ure—they come direct from the 
aboratory to you. 

The coupon below is not neces- 
sary, but is the most convenient way 
to order. By ordering the combina- 
tion set, you not only save money, 
but make sure of a perfectly 
matched make-up. This set also 
makes an ideal gift. You can order 
as many as you want—but be sure 
you enclose the right number of box 
tops and the right sum of money. 


O) Health, the Foundation of Beauty. 
O How to Give Yourself a Facial. 
O Home Work for Beauty. 

O Weight Control and Exercise. 

O Shining Beauty for Your Hair. 

O Why Have Wrinkles? 


AIDS FOR BEAUTY SEEKERS 


ALLY CARTER’S beauty leaflets cover a variety of subjects in a prac- 
tical, comprehensive way. You may have free as many as five of the 
booklets listed below. Address requests to Sally Carter, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 


O 
O 
O 


Tricks in the Art of Make-up. 

Real Foes of Beauty. 

What to Do About Pimples. 

Different Creams and Their Purposes. 
Mouth Care for Children and Adults. 
Are You Only Two Feet From Beauty? 


Fill in your order on this coupon. Print name and address. 
Mail with box tops and money or stamps to— 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 

Dept. P.F. 2, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. , aac 
(0 GIFT BOX CONTAINING ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 


Light Medium 


I enclose two 20 MULE TEAM BORAX box tops and 25¢ 


State s: 


BORAX | 


Dark 


CILIPSTICK only (Light Medium Dark 


COROUGE only [Light Medium] Dark 
I enclose one 20 MULE TEAM box top and 15¢ 
NAME... eee 


To avoid delay check this order carefully — Be sure you 
hade wanted and enclose your box tops and money. 
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"Kerosene 
Stoves and Ranges 


They have every modern de- 
vice and attachment that 
practical use can suggest. 
There is a model, a size, and 
price to fit every home. They 
are safe, clean, economical, 
cook better meals and do it 
quicker. (Write for pam- 
phlet describing NESCO 4 
to 1 burner ratio.) They are 
stream-lined, handsome; a 
bright spot for dull kitch- 
ens. See your NESCO 
dealer. Examine the new 
models, Let him explain 
-  theic advantages. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY 


124 North Twelfth Street 


Introducing New Stainless, Acid-Resisting 


Two-Lipped, 
2%-Pint Sauce Pan 


"The NESCO Lead, 
them he Mother!” 


“Mother, it’s a revelation. My new NESCO’ 
has all the old features plus the new ones 
— it’s the finest stove made today.” 

For years the name “‘Nesco” has been a 
symbol of the utmost in cook stove efh- 
ciency—leading always in appearance and 
performance. 


NESCO 
PRODUCT 


NESCO Enameled Ware 
5Q0c Brings You 75c Value 


Test in your own kitchen 

the acid-resisting, stain- 
fighting quality of the new 
NESCO Enameled Ware. 
Pours right or left, quick heat- 
ing, flare bottom. oc for sauce 
pan and secure also handsome color- 
illustrated literature describing other 
NESCO household utilities. Be 
prompt—this introductory offer will 
be withdrawn soon. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Black - Draught 
Good Laxative 


Black-Draught has been kept on hand 
for all the family in the home of Mr. 
W. A. Lemons, of Independence, Va., 
since twenty years ago. Mr. Lemons 
writes that he takes it as a laxative in 
cases of “headache, dull, tired feeling, 
biliousness.” 

“And I take it if I feel uncomfortable 
after a heavy meal,” he adds. “I es- 
pecially use it for sick headache. It 
certainly is good.” 

When a man says “Black-Draught is 
good,” it is probably because he re- 
members the prompt, refreshing relief 
it brought in constipation troubles. Its 
benefits are felt because it is a simple, 
herb laxative, so natural in compo- 
sition and action that thousands and 
thousands of men and women prefer it 
when a laxative is needed. 


NEW IRONING yy: 
INVEN 


STREAMLINED — 
SELF-HEATING 
trons in 2 Time for 1c 
Newest ironing dis- 
covery in 20 years! 
Beautiful, streamlined, 
all chromium-plated 
iron has no cords or§ 
tubes, heatsitself,burns 

96% free airand only 4% 
kerosene: Does whole 
ironing for a penny or less! 


stove! Insulated handle. Cannot 
rust or tarnish, lasts a atime. 
Finger-touch heat control 
rt temperature for any ‘ind 
ironing. 


30-DAY HOME TRIAL moe 
Try it for 30 days at our risk. | AGENTS! Sellin 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. Write} where! Wynne ma $16 
at once for full particulars and} one day, Jamison $15. Write 
how to get itoows® AER, byhelp-] at once for sensational 
ing to profit plan. 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 234 IRON Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Soothing antiseptic vapors of 
Vapo-Cresolene relieve diffi- 
cult breathing and air-hunger 
— permitting rest ee 
Use this famous ELECTRIC 
remedy. It relieves the Parox- VAPORIZER 
ysms of whooping cough, spas- y 
croup, bronchial asthma, 

hs associated with bron- 
chial irr tations and colds. D: 
less, harmless. Directions with LAMP-TYPE 
every package. At all drug stores. VAPORIZER 


FREE! Send for booklet 11B “Little Lamp of Health” 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 CortlandtSt., New York, N.Y. 


Lact Al Own Dresses Without o Penny of Cost 


Showing Latest 
FASHION FROCKS 


Direct from Factory 


No House-to-House 


New kind of work for ambitious women dem- 


rect factory prices. You can make up to $22in 
a week, full or spare time, and get all your 
own dresses free of any cost to wear and 
9 show. Fashion Frocks are nationally adver- 
tised and are known to women everywhere. 
No Investment Ever Required 

We send you an Style i 
in full colors and rich fabrics. Write fully for 
—, of this marvelous opportunity, giving 


and dress size. 
Dept. BB-165, 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc. cincinnati, 0. 


QUILT PIECES Brand new 


2 (syds" ) 


MILL END CO. 


Dept. 211, 
MARION, ILL, 


Leaves from an 


Old Album 


Any woman can he 
smartly dressed 


By IRIS DAVENPORT 
Specialist in Clothing, Kentucky 


Extension Service 


This woman of fash- 
ion might well have 
been one of Godey’s 
ladies. This is a fash- 

ion of about 1860. 


@ If we could watch a parade from Grandmother's album, show- 
ing what women have considered beautiful dress down through 
the years, we would realize that,smartness and good taste are not 
new with us, although the principles have been often abused. 
But never before have the principles been more universally em- 
phasized, nor the means of execution so easily attainable as now. 


HE woman who wishes to be 

smartly and appropriately dress- 
ed—and what woman does not?— 
plans her wardrobe and studies her- 
self. She does not select her cloth- 
ing entirely on what “they” are wear- 
ing. She studies her type of figure, 
proportions, and coloring, and what 
line and color will do for her. 


You have heard the comment, or 
perhaps you have voiced it yourself: 
“She is so lucky, she can wear any- 
thing.” That person of whom the 
comment was made may have a num- 
ber of bad proportions, but by choice 
of the right type of dress and mate- 
rial she is able to disguise them. 


There are certain lines that are 
more flattering than others. The 
first step in this adventure in smart- 
ness is to stand before a full length 
mirror in a brutal light and have a 
frank talk with yourself. Are you 
short or tall, thin, stout, or normal? 
Do you have large hips? Are you 
large above the waist line? How 
wide are your shoulders? Is your 
face round or square, oval or 


‘pointed? 


The eye travels in the direction 
in which it is attracted. Do you 
wish to appear less stout? Add to 
your height and detract from the 
excess poundage by using lines that 
carry the eye up-and-down. Panels 
are good. Waistlines can make you 
or break you. Avoid using wide 
belts or those of contrasting color. 
Early in the present century the fash- 


A pretty bride, dressed with charm 

and distinction, was Mrs. C. L. Parrott 

shown with her husband. The date 
was about 1888. 


Unmistakably a belle of forty years 
ago was this charming young lady, 
whose photograph was dated 1896. 


ion for dark skirt and white. shirt- 
waist cut the figure in half. By 
studying the effect of line, stout 
women have discarded that outfit 
for a one-piece dress of slenderizing 
lines, thereby transforming them- 
selves into seemingly younger and 
more attractive women. 


When the eye by yokes, wide cuffs, 
flared skirts, is attracted from side 
to side, that figure is made to appear 
broader and shorter, an excellent 
thing for the thin person. Study the 


’ effects that stiff and clinging fabrics, 


solid colors and printed materials 
have on figures. Half a century ago 
the fashion silhouette emphasized 
hips. No one wishes to have large 
hips today. Any effect that broadens 
the shoulders, as yokes and drop 
shoulder lines, tends to decrease the 
apparent size of the hips by drawing 
the eye from hips to the shoulders. 


What effect does color have upon 
your skin, eyes, and hair? In choos- 
ing colors resist the temptation to 
buy some fashion-right color, if it 
is not flattering to you. Choose a 
color that makes your skin look 
clearer and younger, that brightens 
your eyes and brings out the lights 
in your hair. Choose a becoming 
color that harmonizes with the other 
apparel with which it is to be worn 
and one that is expressive of your 
personality. Color affects size. 
Light and bright colors make figures 
look larger; dark and dull colors 
tend to reduce size. 

Success in achieving attractiveness 
is not a matter of purse, but rather 
a result of study and planning. 
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Modern Modes Fas 
Early Spring 


No. 1631—In school one must be trim and practical, but 
after hours—that is quite another matter! This gayly feminine 
dress may be in street or ankle length. With jacket, you’ve 
a charming afternoon dress of crepe silk (see small sketches). 
For ankle length, it is particularly lovely in wine or American 
beauty taffeta. Sizes 11, 13, 15, and 17 years. 


No. 1636—Here is a gay little frock for crepe or wool, to 
be thinking about. Simple, smart, and practical besides, it is 
the sort of dress one finds useful throughout the spring. Printed 
crepes, sheer cotton prints, will make up attractively in this 
easy-to-make model. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 


No. 1634—Two shades of cotton broadcloth, for instance 
light and navy blue, make this delightful effect in twin suits 
for brother and sister. They may have long sleeves with cuffs, 
as in the back view. Includes both models in one size only, 
but available in sizes 4, 6, and 8 years. 


No. 3297—Here is one of 
‘those useful jacket dresses that 
fill dual roles in the wardrobe. 
The slenderizing jabot-collar of 
white crepe is flattering to the 
mature figure. Crepe silk print 
with collar of plain crepe, is an- 
other suggestion, and for the 
spring days, the outfit serves well 
as a suit. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 1630—A jaunty little sports 
costume of tweed wool skirt and 
plain wool lumber jacket. It is a 
perfect “find” for school wear, 
skating, hiking, etc. It looks very 
gay and sporty. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 
and 17 years. 


No. 1632—Diminutive Peter Pan 
collar and puffed sleeves, with 
brief French bodice make of this 
an especially attractive child’s dress. 
Note the interesting capelet sleeve 
treatment. Nothing could be sim- 
pler to make, and prettier for little 
daughter. Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 


Pattern Department, 


THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Date 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Enclosed please find... ¢ for the following patterns:— 
Size 
NAME 
No... Size. ADDRESS 


( ) Fashion Magazine. (Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 
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AT LAST! | 


Complete Farm Electric 
Light Power Plant 


@ Here is another Zenith sensation. A complete 6 
volt Zenith gasoline driven farm electric light and 
power plant at a price you never dreamed possible. 
Runs four 25-watt electric lights safely without 
battery drain while generator is running—runs the 
radio—extra pulley on shaft operates windmill when 
wind isn’t blowing, washing machine, churn, etc. 
Portable—move it where you want it. Investigate. 


Qn Ly 


—if purchased with Zenith 
io. $59.95 without. 


GENERATOR 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY. 


The Zenith Home Power Plant is complete—no extras. All you need 
is wire, lights and an inexpensive battery. Without one penny of extras, 
when it arrives you have your generating plant ready to deliver the power 
for storage and use as you desire. Send the coupon for particulars. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 3620 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


(20 years makers of fine radios) 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., 
3620 Iron St., Dept. 1000, Chicago 


Please send me full details of your new Zenith 
Home Power Plant. 


DISTANCE 


TRACE MARR AL 


IN TIME OF 


COLDS 
The Famiby Turns To 


PENETRO 


With Penetro in the medicine chest, dad stays on the job 
yy, . ..mother keeps going... the kiddies are guarded from 
dangerous complications. Highly concentrated with 113% to 
227% more medication than other leading cold salves, Penetro 
with its mutton suet base, penetrating and vaporizing action, 
breaks up tight congestion, relieves colds quickly. 
Ask for stainless, snow-white Penetro. The 50c size 
contains 3 times as much as the 25c size. The $1 size 
contains almost 8 times as much as the 25c size. At 
all druggists and dealers. For free trial size of Penetro 
Salve write Penetro, Dept. S-8, Memphis, Tennessee. 


When a sneeze or sniffle warns you 
that a head cold is coming on, use 
Penetro Nose Drops. Contain 
ephedrine. by specialists. 


25c, 50c and $1 bottles. Trial size 10c. 


OLD FASHIONED MUTTON SUET 


LAK 
RANTEED TO 
ar Without Holes 


BILIOUSNESS 


oR New Hose FREE! 

AGENTS: “10 $32 in a WEEK 
New, sensational free Replacement Guarantee : 
on fine hosiery. Chiffons, service weights. Big ‘ 
line for men, women, children. Holes, snags, ‘ 
runs appearing in from 1% to 8 months from . 
ordinary wear, replaced free. R. Poirier, Maine, 
reports earnings $127 from August 17 > 23 
to August 24, 1935. Ninety-six styles, 
colors. Selling equipment supplied. 8 


CONSTIPATION 


Agents write, hose size. 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 
30-B Greenfield, © ALICE WHITE. 


* HOSIERY 
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SHINE 


QUICK... EASY 


NO WASTE 


15¢ in all 


colors 


= She Got 400° 


received 
for all ki 


§ WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIME! 
1894 S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo) 
hundreds of other amazing Tor coins. 4c for 
Illustrated Coin Folder an 
mean much profit to 
B. MAX MEHL, 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U.S.) 


for a Half Dollar 


Iwill pay CASH for 
SR OLD COINS, BILLS and STAMPS 


further particulars. It may yng) 


you. Write today to 
378 Meh! Bldg., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FARM APPLIANCES, (nor inc 


Windchargers and other form appliances 


I send me {ull information on FARMLITE. 
My nearest, dealer eee 
| My Namve.,..... | 


H, (If you ure a Dealer please furnish name of Jobber) | 


the United States. * Mail 

the coupon and name of your 

nearest radio dealer for full 
FREE details. 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il!. 


Dept. R.P. j 


The New Fashions in Flowers 
Old favorites brought up to date 


@ Here are the All-America flower selections for 1936. These 
varieties are the best of their kind or color yet produced, 
and the most outstanding of the year’s offerings, according to the 
All-America .Council which made the selection and awards. 
These are the garden stylists and flower debutantes of 1936. 


By W. RAY HASTINGS 
Chairman, All-America Council 


LOWER gardeners of half a 

century ago would hardly recog- 
nize the improved types and varie- 
ties of those same flowers today. A 
few of the old favorites have held 
their popularity but perhaps only 
because they were bred up to mod- 
ern demands. 

The old single hollyhocks, the small 
dull-colored zinnias, nasturtiums, 
and ‘cornflowers representa- 
tives of the time The Progressive 
Farmer so modestly started publica- 
tion. Little thought was given to 
varieties of flowers from seeds in 
those days. 

Gradually the magazine has be- 
come more attractive, more useful, 
more desired. Similarly, flower seed 


j 


Na gold medal) 


Flaming Velvet pet 


hybridists and breeders have worked 
towards ideals. The result is that 
richer, clearer, and more varied 
colors have been obtained. Plants 
are more uniform and frequently 
of several desirable heights. Flowers 
have taken on new shapes and sizes. 
Stems have been made longer and 
stronger for cutting, even branch- 
ing from the base so all stems may 
be uniformly long. The earth has 
been explored for new kinds and 
new species; disease and insect re- 
sistance has been bred into many 
improved flower types. 


@ Then Europe—Now America 


Fifty or even 25 years ago there 
were but few flower seeds grown 
in America. Most, and certainly the 
best, were produced in Europe. 
How different today! The finest 
strains, outstanding new varieties, 
the most viable seeds, are created 
and grown here and Europe looks 
to America for the finest flower 
seeds of many kinds. 

The All-America selections bring 
us the most worthy new varieties 
the first season they are offered any- 
where in the world. Usually more 
than a hundred new flowers were 


introduced each year and none ex- 
cept the originators knew very 
much about them. It was several 
years later before a reliable seeds- 
man could try out and recommend 
any of them. But now, these pro- 
posed new varieties are run in open 
field competitive trials in 10 differ- 
ent sections of America (12 in 
1935), and a variety must be mighty 
good to win under these 10 or 12 
expert judges. Also, the trials are 
run before the variety is introduced 
or offered for sale. 


@ Get 1936 Winners Now 


Last February we wrote of those 
famous All-America winners for 
1935. Orange Flare cosmos, Fan- 
tasy zinnias, Scarlet and Mixed 
Double Gleam nasturtiums, Yellow 
Supreme marigold, and Rustproof 
antirrhinums are garden sensations. 

The 1936 winners are especially 
timely now and we shall certainly 
want them in our gardens this first 
year of introduction. 


Petunias seem to head the list of 
favorites. Three varieties, each a 
different type, won awards. Flam- 
ing Velvet, Gold Medal, is the near- 
est approach to a red petunia. It is 
deep blood red, with glints of scar- 
let, and the most easily grown hy- 
brida type. It makes a dandy show 
all season long. Dainty Lady, 
Award of Merit, is the first and only 
yellow petunia. It is fimbriated or 
fringed, of good size, and light 
creamy yellow in color. Rose Gem, 
Award of Merit, is a new very 
dwarf and bushy, free-flowering pe- 
tunia of that most beautiful rose- 
pink color, like Rose of Heaven. 
It grows only 6 to 8 inches high, for 
rock garden, edging, and pot or 
box culture. Improved Rose King, 
Special Mention, is, as its name im- 
plies, a uniform and rich rose-col- 
ored introduction of the easily 
grown hybrida type. 


@ Larger, Earlier Cosmos 


Sensation cosmos, Award of Mer- 
it, hails from Minnesota. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Edlund originated it and 
raised the seed on their farm. 
Thanks to them, we may now have 
these popular flowers much earlier 
and larger than ever before and on 
nice cutting stems. 
pink, light pink, and white mixed 
in this new early giant and make 
splendid arrangements. 


Golden Globe nasturtium, Award 
of Merit, is even more double than 
the original sweet-scented Golden 
Gleam, and is much more useful 
because a true bush form of plant 
with large, long-stemmed flowers 
held above the foliage. These 
double sweet varieties have brought 
nasturtiums right to the front as one 


Flowers 


DON’T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD 


Distressing chest colds and minor throat 
irritations should never be neglected. They 
usually respond to the application of good 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a ‘‘counter-irritant’”’ 
—NOT just a salve. It penetrates and 
stimulates circulation, helps to draw out 
local congestion and pain. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses—used by 
millions for 25 years. Three kinds: Regular 
Strength, Children’s (mild), and Extra 


Strong, 40¢ each. 
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E.J.Murvon. Dept 11, So. Norwalk, Con 


For Quick Cough 


No Cooking! 


Relief, Mix This 
Remedy at Home 


No Work! Real Saving! 


You'll never know how quickly a bad winter 


cough can 


be_ relieved, until you try this 


famous recipe, It is used in more homes than 
any other cough remedy, because it gives more 


prompt, 


positive results. It’s no trouble at 


all to mix and costs but a trifle. 
Into a pint bottle, pour 2% ounces of Pinex; 


then 


full pint. 


add gracetesed sugar syrup to make a 
yrup is easily made with 2 cups of 


sugar and one cup of water, stirred a few 


moments until dissolved. 


This 
cine 


remedy. 
Instantly you fee 


No cooking needed. 
gives you four times as much cough medi- 
or your money, and it’s a much better 
It never spoils and tastes fine. 

its penetrating effect. It 


loosens the phlegm, helps clear the air pas- 


sages, and _ soothes 


the irritated membranes. 


This three-fold action explains why it brings 


such 


Pinex is a concentrated compoun 


quick relief in distressing coughs, 
of Norway 


Pine, famous for its soothing effect on throat 
membranes, Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 


CATARRH > SINUS 


CHART= FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

phicem -Alled throat. Send Post Card or letter 
Treatment Cha 


rt and 


D Money-Bac 
40,000 ruggists sell Hall’s C M 
ails atarrh ledicine. 


F.J. CHENEY & CO. 


ear in bu os today! 
Dept.92, TOLEDO.O. 


lb Tombstone'l7.” 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., ¢-18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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of the most desirable of all flowers. 
Be sure to plant them this year. 


@ Sensation of 1936 


Hastings’ Dixie Sunshine mari- 
gold, Award of Merit, is an entirely 
new type as well as the most beauti- 
ful of all marigolds. It is a tall, 
bushy plant of luxuriant dark green 
foliage, bearing in greatest profu- 
sion an abundance of 100 per cent 
fully double 2-inch flowers of rich- 
est golden yellow. Blooms last 10 
days or longer in water. Dixie Sun- 
shine is believed the flower sensation 
for 1936 and certainly is for the 


Sensation cosmos 


South. Seeds may be sowed out- 
doors in early spring for blooms 
from late August until killing frosts. 


These are actual award winners 
for 1936 but Special Mention was 
given to three other exquisite varie- 
ties. St. George, rich bronze, and 
Royal Rose antirrhinums or snap- 
dragons are especially brilliant and 
rich colored, of dwarf growth, and 


Great Causes We 


(Continued from page 9) 
the possibility of a better agricul- 
ture and a better farm life. 

Fifty years ago the soils of the 
older or longer cultivated South- 
eastern states had become so de- 
pleted by erosion and clean culti- 
vated crops, and cotton yields were 
so low that they must have soon 
become unprofitable but for the de- 
velopment and use of commercial 
fertilizers. From the earliest days 
of its existence The Progressive 
Farmer has advocated the more in- 
telligent and extensive use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, not to the neglect 
of legumes, terracing, and a crop- 
ping system designed to maintain 
soil fertility, but as a direct means 
of increasing crop yields and reduc- 
ing the cost of production. 


® Advocated Use of Fertilizer 


For many years little commercial 
fertilizer was used in the South ex- 
cept in the Southeastern and Eastern 
South Central states. The Progres- 
sive Farmer has consistently advo- 
cated a larger use of commercial fer- 
tilizers in the lower Mississippi 
Valley states as a means of increas- 
ing crop yields and reducing cost 


of production. There is still sound 
€conomic ground for a large in- 


crease in the use of fertilizers in 
Most sections of this country, when 
Prices are such that it pays to pro- 


fine for garden use where rust is 
not a problem. Now that we have 
rustproof varieties, a non-rustproof 
sort must be mighty good to deserve 
such recognition. 


Golden Globe nasturtium 


El Monte aster, non-wilt-resistant, 
is a bright crimson, and with its 
light pink running mate, Los An- 
geles, the largest of all asters. Long, 
plumy, interlaced petals make it very 
desirable and we hope some day to 
have a wilt-resistant strain in this 
supergiant type. El Monte is the 
only large red China aster. 

Seeds of the award winners should 
be obtainable from your favorite 
seed house, though early orders are 
suggested because stocks are very 
limited this first year of introduction. 


Hh 
READING THE BIBLE 


| ee those who joined in reading 
the Bible through in 1936 here are 
the weekly readings in February:— 

Feb. 1-2—Finish Genesis and Exodus. 

Feb. 3-9—Leviticus 1 to 12. 

Feb. 10-16—Leviticus 13 to 27. 

Feb. 17-23—Numbers 1 to 20. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—Numbers 21 to 36, 

Deuteronomy | to 7. 
Schedules for other months will 


follow. 


Have Fought For 


duce crops at all. Why? For no 
other reason than that such intelli- 
gent use of commercial fertilizers 
will reduce the cost of producing a 
unit of crop. 


@ Fostered Livestock Breeding 


Of course soils may be improved 
by the growing of legumes and the 
use of those plant foods deficient in 


the soil in the form of commercial | 


fertilizers, and this possibly may 
also be done economically. Yet farm- 
ers the world over have failed to 
use this method, but have thought 
that by combining livestock produc- 
tion with a cropping sysem involy- 
ing legumes, feed crops, and direct 
money crops they could maintain or 
increase soil fertility more economi- 
cally and at the same time make 
livestock or livestock products a 
source of farm revenue. 


This has been the policy which 
The Progressive Farmer has ever 
advocated. Every issue has sought to 
encourage more livestock produc- 
tion, not as a substitute for what is 
already being produced but as an 
aid or supplement to crop produc- 
tion. Accordingly, for all its life- 
time it has devoted large space to 
showing the value of not only more 
but better livestock, to teach and 
promote better feeding, and to the 
production of more and better feeds 
for livestock. 


COLD 


Do 


your children 


easil 
y 


their colds 


HANG 


and on 


These simple steps can help your family 
have FEWER COLDS—SHORTER COLDS 


1. To help build RESISTANCE 
to Colds—Live normally—avoid 
excesses. Eat simple food and keep 
elimination regular. Drink plenty of 
water. Take some exercise daily— 
outdoors preferably. Get plenty of 
rest and sleep. (During the colds 
season, gargle night and morning 
with Vicks Voratone Antiseptic, es- 
pecially designed for safe daily use 
to aid in defense against infection 
which may enter through the mouth.) 


2. To help PREVENT Many 
Colds—At the 
first warning nasal 
irritation, sniffle or 
sneeze, use Vicks 
Va-tro-nol—just a 
few drops: up each 
nostril. Va-tro-nol 
is especially de- 
signed for the nose and upper throat 
—where most colds start. Used in 
time, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent 
many colds—and to throw off head 
colds in the early stages. 


3. To help END a Cold Sooner 
If a cold has developed, or strikes 


Va-TRO-NOL 


without warning,rub throat and chest i 
at bedtime with Vicks VapoRub. 
VapoRub acts two ways at once: 


. (1) By stimulation through the skin, 


like a poultice or 
plaster; (2) By in- 
halation of its pene- 
trating medicated 
vapors, direct to in- 
flamed air-passages. 
Through the night, 
this combined va- 
por-poultice action loosens phlegm, 
soothes irritation, helps break con- 
gestion. 

These three steps form the basis 
of Vicks Plan for Better Control of 
Colds—a practical home guide to 
Sewer and shorter colds. Developed by 
Vicks Chemists and Medical Con- 
sultants; tested in extensive clinics 
by practicing physicians; further 
proved in everyday home use by 
millions. Full description of the Plan 
in each Vicks package—or write for 
details of Plan and trial samples of 
Vick Colds-Control Aids. Address: 
Vicks, 219 Milton Street, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


VaegRus 


Monday 9:30 p. M. (E. 8. T.) NBC coast-to-coast 


\53/ te Vicks Open House: with Grace Moore every 


| Over REY Million Vick Aids Used Yearly for Better Control of Colds 


ois : 6-Volt Electric 

Plant will light 

your home, charge 
SS batteries and operate 
—— small appliances on 
line shaft . at a price everyone can afford. 
FINEST FARM RADIO | 
Never offered before at such 
low prices. Beautiful Table 
and Console Models in 6 and 
32-Volts—all Super Heterodynes 
with Electro Speak- 
ers. FREE BOOKLET, descrip- 
tions and Today? 


DEPARTMENT C. —s 
REPUBLIC ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


AVENPORT.IOWA 


SPECIAL WORK FOR 
MARRIED WOMEN 


~\MAKE ro $26.09 WEEK 


\ 


Proof oss to friends, Mon 


SIERY 
Indianapolis, ind. 


Itcny be 


With one of time-tested 
Pet *s Ointment you can ge ie 
quic relief from ‘the irrita- 
tion of ugly, itching pimples, rashes and blotches. 
It’s amazingly effective. Itching stops; angry red- 
i to at millions have fo 
5e box rove to you 


SS REMNANTS 


A/so BARGAIN 
EXTRA 
Gin: 


3 
ghams, 


Pay postman 97¢ 
SEND NO MONEY postman 
* delivery charge. 20 yard bundle $1.29 
ES postage paid, money with order. 
lion guaranteed or money back 
TG 


SYARDS EXTRA 


uments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 


freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
alog 


SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-J Pledment Rd., Atianta, Ga. 
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SPRING KNIT WIT 


Send for Free Color Samples of 
included with our new Spring Knit Fashion Book 
(No. 8-A) illustrating 17 selected models with full 
directions for making. Use THE COUPON BELOW— 
Enclosed find 10 cents. Please send Book No. 8-A 

and include Free Coror Samp.es of Lily Yarns. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


LIL MILLS sHetey.n.c 


FAMOUS LILY SEWING THREADS 


RADIO, WASHING MACHINES 
PUMPS AND OTHER FARM 
APPLIANCES 


Priced Within Reach of 
EVERY FARMER 


It’s new! Dependable! A compact single- 
unit, gas-engine driven generator that per- 
forms almost any chore you've got! 

The days of the big, expensive, complicated 
Power systems are over. Sentinel te 
Powr gives you. efficient RELIABLE 
POWER for less than ten cents a “ae! 
Send in the coupon right now for FREE 
details on this astounding new Sentinel 
development—FarmPowr! 


Sentinel 


“LARGEST PRODUCERS OF FARM RADIO.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


2222 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. | 

FREE 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TR Don’t neglect ‘it! Don’t give 


teed treatment, which tor 30 
sufferers their “ First Real Night’ 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
JUST OUT “sacs: 
“SIMPLE, EASY’”’ 
MAGIC ALPHABET 


tional, ‘‘Fun,"’ ‘‘Practical,’’ Self taught, for 
or au Useful throughout life. Nothing like it. oul 
want one; your friends also. Complete Course on a 
lettering method mailed, postpaid, 25c, coin or stamps 


MAGIC ALPHABET SALES 
423 Austin Street, San Antonio, Texas 


To Sew a Fine Seam 
Needlework through fifty yeats 


By BETTY JONES 


shown by club and church exhibits. 
Such an exhibit, exquisite in work- 
manship, color, and design was un- 
der the supervision of Miss Rosalie 
Wolfe, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing and household arts, at the Ar- 
kansas Council of Farm Women’s 
Clubs, which met recently at Camp 
Pike. Twenty-six counties entered 
one quilt each, and they were judg- 
ed on a five-point score for design, 
general workmanship, needlework, 
and neatness. A quilt in Double 


pr years ago a woman’s lei- 

sure hours were chiefly occupied 
with needlework. ‘We learn that 
women were constantly busy altering 
natural forms of flowers and other 
designs in such a way as to render 
them suitable for art needlework or 
decorative needlework. 


Stitches in general use then were 
in the main those still in use today: 
Cross stitch, stem stitch, satin stitch, 
split stitch, chain stitch, couching; 
in-laid and on-laid applique, drawn 
work, and lace work. These stitches 
were used on window hangings, por- 
tieres or drapery across an entry or 
stairway; chair backs; cushions; 
piano covers; mantle lambrequins, 
etc. Reminiscent of that day we still 
see decorative pillow shams, usually 
embroidered in red with quaint fig- 
ures of the Kate Greenaway order. 
“Good night” and “Good morning” 
vas another well known pillow sham 
design, although sprays of vines and 
groups of flowers and fruits were 
quite the vogue. 

Gone out of favor are the lambre- 
quins, the heavily embroidered 
shams, and the lovely old-fashioned 
samplers that occupied the time, and 
exhausted the patience of former 
generations. But the vogue for cro- 
chet and knitting so popular 50 
years ago is almost universal today. 

Women of a former generation 
took quilting seriously. No maiden 
dared cross the threshold of her new 
home without at least 12 quilts. 

That the woman of today is a fin- 
ished artisan in quilt making, is 


Needlework in the 
Modern Manner 


Filet Crochet Bedspread—Ever 
popular filet, used here in a fringed 
bedspread, makes an effective bed 
covering for either Colonial or mod- 
ern bedroom: Handmade fringe 
makes an interesting finish. 

Lacy Knit Blouse—In pastel color 
for spring, this slip-over sweater 
with colored ribbons run in, would 
flatter any girl. Ribbons may be of 
same or contrasting color, and add a 
charming note of femininity. 


Irish Chain won first place. 

Each year the bedroom improve- 
ment demonstration includes better 
bedding, says Miss Wolfe, and quilts 
seem to be a natural outgrowth of a 
desire for beauty, as well as useful- 
ness, in bed coverings. 


Some of the quilts in the Arkansas 
contest, 


Here's WHY 
MILLIONS BUY 


GENUINE PURE ASPIRIN 


YS 


e Like millions of other Americans, 
demand St. Joseph Aspirin. You get 
12 genuine pure tablets of St. Joseph 
for only 10c—a fair and reasonable 
price. It’s unnecessary to pay more, 
for you can’t buy any purer aspirin 
at any price. 
And don’t risk safety and pain- 
relieving efficiency by paying less. 
When pain or colds strike, buy 
full-strength, Cellophane-wrapped 
St. Joseph Aspirin. It even exceeds 
in purity the rigid standards of the 
U. S. Government—your guarantee 
- of prompt, sure relief. 12 tablets 
10c, 36 tablets 25c, 100 tablets 50c. 


ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


St.Joseph 


GUARD ME AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 


For reduci 


ad fever of dogs, cots and other 
animals in diseases where fever is a con- / 

factor, VER’S FEVER 
REDUCER ond STIMULANT MEDI-A- 
CINE. Should be administered in the early Stages of 
Colds, Bronchitis, Pneumonia or other diseases accom: 
panied by high, fe fovets. Lowers the high fever 
in distemper. E $1.00. 

Sold at Drug, Po Sporting, Seed and Pet Stores, 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 


GLOVERS meoicines 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


YET mon Education usually 
sufficient. Short hours, 
Write immediaely for 
Free 32-page book, with 
list of positions we 
train you for and full 
particulars telling how 
to get them. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. F-282, Rochester, N. Y. 


eee STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczem& 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin affic 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 350 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money 


STOPPED -UP 


Use Mentholatum 
to help open the 
ones and permit 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives COMFORT Daily 
Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Dept. PK2. Send trial tube. FREE 
T enclose 3c for postage, packing. 
Name. 
Addr 
City. 


State. 
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Better Machinery, 
Easier to Operate 
(Continued from page 14) 


fertilizer distributors has consisted 
largely of refinement, introduction 
of new types of dispensing mecha- 
nisms, and the adaptation of attach- 
ments to cultivators, transplanters, 
and various kinds of planting ma- 
‘chines. With the increased use of 
the more soluble and higher analy- 
sis fertilizers during the past 15 
years, it became essential that dis- 
tributing machines be capable of 
more accurately controlling the quan- 
tity of fertilizer. It was also requir- 
ed that the attachments on planters 
place these fertilizers in such a posi- 
tion as to avoid immediate injurious 
effects to the seed or seedling fre- 
quently experienced. 


Today fertilizer attachments are 
available for practically any machine 
used in connection with tillage and 
planting operations. For transplant- 
ers and various kinds of planters, 
manufacturers have developed de- 
positors with which fertilizer is plac- 
ed in a band at either or each 


. side of the row. Fertilizer applied 


in this manner, even in large quanti- 
ties, does not injure either the seed 
or plant, and for that reason usually 
greatest benefit is derived from the 
fertilizer. Furthermore, recent re- 
finement of dispensing mechanisms 
permits more accurate control of fer- 
tilizer application rates, although 
many machines might well be fur- 
ther improved in this respect. Innu- 
merable types of dispensing mecha- 
nisms are yet employed, indicating 
less progress toward standardization 
than with many other machines. 


® Variable Depth Planters 


Cotton growers throughout the 
South, on account of adverse weath- 
er conditions, are frequently com- 
pelled to replant their cotton from 
one to three times before getting a 
satisfactory stand. Could the grow- 
er forecast the conditions which 
would prevail during the time that 
the seed is germinating he could 
place the seed at the proper depth to 
obtain the best results. Recently 
there has been developed by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering, 
the variable depth planter which is 
so arranged that-the furrow opener 
moves slowly up and down and the 
seeds are dropped on the gently un- 
dulated surface of the furrow bot- 
tom. They are planted from the 
surface of the ground to as much as 
two inches deep and no two suc- 
cessive seeds are planted at the same 
depth. Fertilizer placements can be 
made simultaneously with the plant- 
ing of the seed. The device can also 
be used for planting other seeds 
where there is difficulty in getting 
a good stand. 


The increased use of legumes as 
cover crops and soil improvement in 
the South requires the use of plows 
suited for turning under such crops. 
Various types of plow attachments 
for severing the edge of the furrow 
slice and for turning under vegeta- 
tion at its edge have been manufac- 
tured. Recently a self-angling disk 


jointer has been designed which ef- 
fects better coverage of trash than 
other attachments in general use. It 
also causes a reduction in the draft 
of plows of 10 per cent or more. 


The advent of the boll weevil ne- 
cessitated the development of vari- 
ous types of different machines rang- 
ing from simple hand guns to large 
ground machines and airplane dust- 
ers for applying insecticides. This 
group of equipment which has been 
developed to a high state of effi- 
ciency in the last 25, years is also 
being widely used for applying in- 
secticides on other crops. 


e Improved Ginning Machinery 


Cotton gins have been much im- 
proved and refined during the past 
fifty years. One valuable improve- 
ment has been the development of 
the double rib huller gin which has 
come into wide use. The develop- 
ment of machines for sharpening gin 
saws has done much to improve the 
maintenance of gins and their use 
makes it possible to maintain the 
teeth of the gin saws in the same 
form they were given at the factory. 
The pneumatic system now ‘com- 
monly used for handling cotton has 
also been developed in this period. 


In the last ten years there has been 
developed what is known as the 
government process of drying seed 
cotton before ginning. Several types 
of seed cotton driers have been de- 
veloped and are now in commercial 
production. Their use is spreading, 
increasing in those sections of the 
country where there is likely to be 
much wet cotton during the ginning 
season. Much value is lost when 
cotton is ginned too wet. 


Changes in the use of machinery 
in the South in recent years have 
been associated to a great.extent with 
the development and use of tractors 
and the increase in production of 
legumes. The use of tractors and 
tractor-drawn equipment has been 
in evidence in the Mississippi Delta 
and in parts of Texas in cotton pro- 
duction and in the rice-growing 
areas of Texas, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas for a number of years. In- 
creased production of soybeans and 
oats in the Mississippi Delta is bring- 
ing to that area a large number of 
combines. The increase in acreage 


of legumes in other parts of the 
South has focused attention on the 
need of special harvesters for some 
of these crops and also for plows suit- 
able for turning under cover crops. 


The lack of farm implements has re- 
tarded, to a considerable extent, land 
and crop improvement activities in 
certain areas. In the Black Belt of 
Alabama, farmers have been known 
to abandon productive farms be- 
cause of the lack of suitable imple- 
ments for working the soil. 


ZENITH FARM RADIO 


FREPOWER FROM 
Revolutionizes Farm Radio Reception 


Europe, South America or the Orient 
— guaranteed every day or money 
back — all American Stations, too. 

Zenith Farm Radio performs like city sets. 

Far or near—clean and clear, daylight or 
night reception. All the Zenith features, 
Split Second Tuning, the Big Black Dial, 

easy to read—easy to tune. 


SPECIAL PRICE ON / 
WINCHARGER TO 3 


THE FOUR WINDS 


50c A YEAR 
POWER OPERATING COST PROVED ON THE FARM 
NO DRY BATTERIES 


| ZENITH—America’s s Most Copied 
Thousands and Thousands Already Installed— 
Farmer Owners Enthusiastic | 


Don’t Waste The Wind— 
Ask Your Neighbor Who Owns A Farm Zenith 


Vcr 20 years of research, Zenith last spring 


announced a new economical type of radio for 


country homes without electric power. Since then, 
thousands and thousands have been sold and are 
now giving perfect satisfaction. At the lowest power 
operating cost on record—50c a year—this remarkable 
set brings the whole world of entertainment to your 
home. Using Frepower from the air through an auto- 
matic controlled roof-mounted machine which keeps 
your battery charged, we built Zenith Farm Radio 
with special design for this particular service. The 
name Zenith on the set you buy is your protection 
against a makeshift, substitute or imitation. Always 
a pioneer, Zenith has opened and is again first with 
the economical Farm Radio. Be Safe—Buy Zenith. 


NO POWER LINES—NO RUN-DOWN BATTERIES 
Zenith offers 8 Frepower Farm Models, 22 different 


32-volt models and 40 AC City Models 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
for 20 Years Makers of Fine Radios 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
3620 Iron St., Dept. 165 Chicago 


Without obligation, send me new ca and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


check here (1). Do 


Beery School of 
32 


Every farmer, every lover of 
horseflesh should have a 
copy of this amazing book, “HOW TO 
BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” It 
tells how to know horses—how to 
break them — how to train them — how 
to make money as a master horseman. 
Write for it today —FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to 
you. If you are interested in Gait- 
ing and Riding the Saddle Horse, 


You'll never regret it. 


PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


it today — now. 


Horsemanship 


2 Souvenir (Yellow), 2 Orange Queen 
~ @range), 2 Virginia (Red), 2 Purest of 
All (White), 2 Herada (Lavender), 2 
Osalin (Pink). 12 Blooming Bulbs as 
1 5 Above. Two Lots for 25¢; 
C 75 Mixed tor 50e—Postpaid. 
Regal Bulb Co., Dept. 20, Westport, Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 


New 


International Exch, 


4-ox. Venilie,, 
1 
bargains. 


CARNATION ‘CO., 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any 
longer? Learn about our per- 
fected invention for all forms 

‘y of reducible rupture. Auto- 
matic air cushion act as. 
ee es an aot to assist Nature 
in 


and sai 
or hard pads. Ho salves oe plas 
a on trial to prove it. "Beware of & 
Nev in stores or by Write to- 
BROOKS CO., 201A State St. St., Marshall, Mich. 


Razor Blades, 
other 


PR-2, ST. MO. 
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AND ONLY 
TRACTOR 
WITH 


FEW MINUTES... 


CASE GIVES 
YOU BOTH 


The Motor-Lift gains time on 
job. ners say it saves 
them an hour a day. It acts 
tly, regardless of foot- 
ing or tractor travel. “ 

on-easy off” implements save 

time between jobs. ... mal 
tool changes a matter of min- 

utes instead o S... Wit 
firm for faster, 
ariable steer- 


up- a 
allows most work 


burns low-cost 
fuels at big savings. See these 
sensational tractor improve- 
ments at your Case dealer... 
or mail coupon for large, 
new tractor book. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


J. I. CASE COMPANY | 
B-78. Racine, Wis. 

_ Please send me, without obliga- 

tion, the Motor-Lift tractor book. 


We farm. 
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MACHINES 


TS LESS THAN 
LES 
and keep in your own 
others would get. All 
to pick from. Galvanized Roofing and 
shingles, Asphait Roofing and Shingles 
and =" Fencing. 
you at money sa‘ prices. 
paid. Best 


WRITE FOR | 


You will be pleased and -.detighted with 
the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Send me FREE 
Factory Freight 
ROOFING AND 


To 


DIRECT 
TO YOu 


SAVE MONEY. Get 
your Roofing direct 
from the Factory, 
cket the profit 
inds and styles 


All sold direct to 
Freight 
y to nail on. 


WRITE TO-DAY for 


Big Free samples and 
money saving prices. 


t. PS-14, Savannah, Ga. 
SAMPLES. Direct From 
Paid Prices and FREE 
BUILDING BOOK. 


Post Office. 
R. F. D. 


Hens Doubled 


And poultry ratsing has become an 


important farm business 


N BEGINNING life as a South- 
ern farm paper, The Progressive 
Farmer found the poultry industry 
in a natural stage. Primitive methods 


anid equipment were in use and all 


chickens were raised naturally. 
Surprising to me was the fact that 
in 1885 here in the United States 
we raised, or had on the farm, near- 
ly three chickens for each person. 
These chickens furnished 11 dozen 
eggs for each person in the United 
States. With the increase in popu- 
lation we increased the flocks so as 
to have on the farm, according to 
the 1930 census, for each person the 
three chickens and 22 dozen eggs 


each plus an increase in poultry 
_ meat. 


What has happened is we 
have had a more rapid turnover in 
the poultry industry and we now 
have a more efficient chicken. 

Interest in chickens prior to 1885 
was. generally in the creating of 
new breeds and the importation of 
chickens from Europe and Asia. En- 
thusiasm in poultry keeping was 
mostly confined to the fancier. To 
them should go the credit of estab- 
lishing the American breeds and 
setting up the standards for breed 
requirements. The fancier contin- 
ued his contribution to the poultry 
industry, creating interest in breed- 
ing through the poultry shows. Here 
in the South the fancier remained 
almost the sole defender of the 
chicken until about 1910. 


@ First Makeshift Houses 


Up until this time little or no at- 
tention was paid to housing the 
flock. If houses were provided they 
were more or less of open construc- 
tion and poorly ventilated. The first 
poultry houses were shallow and it 
was about 1920 before laying houses 
received the proper consideration 
they were due. me 


In 1887 the first practical incuba- 


tor was built and as a result of this 
invention a gradual expansion of the 
poultry industry occurred through 
increased lay of the hens. Later, 
with the shipment of live chicks, we 
had an. expansion of the hatchery 
business. This growth was_phe- 
nomenal between 1920 and 1930. 
However, the South has not devel- 
oped the commercial hatchery busi- 
ness so as to be on a par with other 
sections of the country. In 1930, of 
the chickens raised in the South, 12 


per cent were bought as baby chicks, 


19 per cent were hatched in incuba- 
tors on the farm, and 5. per cent 
were custom hatched, leaving 64 per 
cent of all chicks raised in the 
South being hatched under hens. 


® Incubator Does the Trick 


Artificial incubation brought about 
a development of the commercial 
poultry industry, beginning about 
1900. At first large brooder houses, 
using hot water, were built. By 1920 
these had become obsolete and small 
colony brooder houses had become 


popular. 

Laying houses built for commer- 
cial flocks were of varied styles and 
types. Most of these were closed and 
ventilation was very poor. By 1919 
we adopted the open front house; 
however, there has been no uniform- 
ity in plans for laying houses. In 
1920 there was a noticed approval 
of the multiple unit laying house. 
Today this house seems to be the 
most’ popular among commercial 
poultrymen. 


Beginning in 1925 we had a rath- 
er rapid development of commercial 
egg farms and breeding plants. 
Many of these were abandoned and 
as a result some criticism was made 
of the poultry industry as a profit- 
able enterprise. 
ures were due to inexperience, lack 


(Continued on page 62) 


MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry De- 


partment, University 
of Georgia. 


Modern methods in 
poultry raising have 
brought comfortable 
houses, artificial 
brooding, and’ bat- 
tery production of 
turkeys, though this 
flock evidently en- 
joys the old free- 
dom of the range. 


A lot of these fail-_ 


HOW TO 


BUILD 


firesafe, long-lasting 


concrete farm structures 


Concrete is permanent and 
firesafe; improves working 
conditions, increases produc- 
tiveness and gives you real 
pride in your place. 


Our 72-page book, ‘‘Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings,” 
gives detailed information on 
how to mix, form, reinforce and 
place concrete. Shows plans 
for all types of farm buildings 
—dairy and cattle barns, hog 
and poultry houses, grain bins 
and corn cribs, ice houses and 
smoke houses —farm houses, 
too. Write for free copy. 


You can build these improve- 
ments yourself. Or get a con- 
crete contractor. Your cement 
dealer can put you in touch 
with a good concrete builder. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B2-8, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Read our advertising columns for new 


offers by our advertisers. Then write for 
their catalogs. Yow'll save money by it. 


AND MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF SEPARATORS AND MILKERS IN 
THE WORLD .. SOLD ON THE 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS 


SEE and TRY and BUYVa 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
For SI2°AWEEK 


A Size and Style for Every Need and Purse 


STERLING SERIES 


DE LAVAL 


JUNIOR SERIES € 


the 58 
ears of MILKERS val on 
e Laval’s such easy 
leadership terms that 
could users ‘ it will earn 
obtain so its own pay- 
much valueas ments. ee 
e De La- our De Laval. 
val Separators ealer or 
of today. coupon, 


‘New York, 165 Broadwa: 
Chicago, 427 Randolph St. 
rancisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without 
obligation, information of Milker oO 


Check which 
State......R. F. D.......No. Cows...- 
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Alabama Station 
(Continued from page 20) 


corn alone required 8.6 pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of gain, 
while hogs fed corn and protein 
supplement required only 3.8 pounds 
of feed for a pound of gain. 
Experiments in improving the 
quality of hogs by grading up the 
native stock showed that pigs were 
rapidly improved in type; quality, 
and ability to make rapid and cheap 
gains where purebred’ boars were 
used. The quantity of feed requir. 
ed to produce 100 pounds of gain 
was 465 pounds for the scrub hogs 
and 403 pounds for the half-breeds. 

Some of the first nutrition experi- 
ments conducted at this station 
showed the importance of supple- 
menting rations which are low in 
minerals. Such rations must have 
salt and some source of lime such 
as marble dust, limestone, air-slaked 
lime, or bone meal, added to them 
to support growth and reproduc- 
tion and prevent weak bones. 

Feeding tests showed that 10 
cents worth of minerals saved $2 
net on the feed cost of 100 pounds 
of gain in hogs. 


@ Saving the Soil 

In 1925 experiments on soil ero- 
sion control were started at Auburn. 
The results of this work revealed 
that with a single one-inch rain soil 
losses were: — 


5% 20% 

slope _ slope 
Freshly plowed_ land... lton 9% tons 
Land covered in vetch.. 1-40 ton 1-7 ton 


Cotton was planted on this area 
and the total soil losses measured 
during the cultivation season with 
a total rainfall of 7.36 inches. Two 
tons of soil were lost per acre on a 
5 per cent slope, 33% tons on a 20 
per cent slope. The data reveal that 
terraces properly constructed and 
maintained, cover crops, crop rota- 
tion, and economical land use con- 
stitute the four steps necessary in a 


complete erosion control program. 


Field experiments indicate that. 
the Nichols terrace, which is essen- 
tially a broad shallow ditch 18 
inches deep and 12 to 18 feet wide, 
is most satisfactory as a mechanical 
device for removal of excess water 
or run-off from sloping land at a 
non-trosive velocity. Through co- 
operation with manufacturers, sat- 
isfactory power terracing equip- 
ment for building the Nichols ter- 
has been developed. 

In-Alabama, as a result of this 
work, thousands of acres are being 
terraced and other erosion control 
Measures put into practice. | 


® Fighting Insect Pests 


During the past fifty years more 
than 200 native pests have irritated 
Alabamians in their: struggle for 
food, clothes, shelter, and personal 
comfort. In addition to native pests 
Which have been given attention by 

department of zoology-ento- 
mology, work has been done on in- 
insects from foreign coun- 
Mies which have entered Alabama; 


P Work of the. 


4939 season a 


NMERICAN WITRATE OF SODA 


CASH VALUE AS MUCH AS 


who buys ARCADIAN TRE 
EXTRA NITROGEN WITH AN EXTRA 


aw 
The Company 


~ How long will you continue 
to lose this extra value? 


Extra Nitrogen in every ton of ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE 
OF SODA is just like extra cash. Bulletin #326 of the Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration of the State of Virginia records 
that the cash value of this extra Nitrogen ran as high as 88c_ 
per ton. 

There can be no question about this. It is official. No wonder 
thrifty farmers insist on “Arcadian”. Of course they want that 
extra value. 

How long will you put off using ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE 
OF SODA? How long will you continue to lose this extra value? 


PER TON 


“I buy about 40 tons of ARCADIAN,THE AMERICAN 


NITRATE OF SODA each year and the exéra nitrogen’ ~ 
is just the same as getting one extra ton free” 


The Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


/ 


“Ny 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified”’ 


HOMEMAKER’S HELPS 


PROFITS 


|United States 


NEEDLEWORK 


Filet Crochet Bedspread........ 3 cents 
Lacy Blouse (knit)................ 3 cents 
CULINARY 
Winter Refreshments............ 3 cents 
ENTERTAINMENT 

February 12 Celebration 
(Lincoln’s Birthday)........ 3 cents 


The Able McLaurens (Two-act 
“Balanced Diet,” one-act 
comedy of country life (By 
Elizabeth Lay Green—$5 
royalty) 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 


Plans and specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, 


and 8-room houses. Price $1.50. 


Send orders for any of the above 
to Home Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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| ‘a COME ON, SOAP an WATER ! 
YOU WONT WASH ME THIN AND FLIMSY... IM A 


Lee Overa Il MADE OF GENUINE — DENIM! 
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--SPUN. WITH THE 
FAMOUS MULTIPLE TWIST 
\EROM LONG FIBRE COTTON} 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find Lee Overalls 

longest-wearing you have 
ever worn, you can have a new 
pair free or your money back! 


MADE 


MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


IN Lees.. 
Lots More! 


1 NEXT time you buy overalls... 
just think of this tough, sturdy 
Lee Overall taking Bin 

scru ane . and Fust laughing it off 
instead o: {getting thin and flimsy. Genu- 
ine Jelt denim with its extra yards of 
yarn accounts for that . . . Jelt yarn 
spun with its famous multiple-twist 
from long-fibre cotton. Naturally, this 
means the /imit in resistance to wear 
and washings. Lee offers more than 50 
other features, too...many of them 
exclusive. If you want more for your 
money, buy a Lee! 


scrubbing after 


TheH.D. Lee Merc. Company, Dept.B152 


bw ee =) Mo. San Francisco, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEALERS: Write for simple merchandising plan 


South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


= through which overall egg bene 


fits your entire business; it’s amazingly effective. 


THE H. D. LEE! MERC. CO. 


i 

! Dept. B152, Kansas City, Mo. I 

1 indly send me free sample of JELT DENIM and |} 

; the name of the nearest d handling Lee Overalls. ! 


WE OPEN EVERY DOOR FOR YOU! 
WITH OURSC2EGIFT 


fe) to every home---the biggest thing 
fe ever offered by any wagon company.| 


[ “MY OLD RUGS | 
AND CLOTHING 


—regardless of colors in your material. 
NEVER before have rugs with so much Character, 
deep-textured Luxury, distinction of Weave, Color 
and Design, been offered at Prices So Low. Before 
you buy a rug anywhere, at any price, learn why 


two million women prefer these finer Olson Reversible 


Rugs to one-sided Velvets, Axminsters or Wiltons. 
Double Wear and Luxury at 4 the cost. 

SPECIAL SIZES YOU CAN'T GET IN STORES 
FAGTORY-T0-YOU. Ship your old materials Express or 
Freight from any state at our expense 
b>. You risk nothing by trial. 62d year. 
[om Write OLSON RUG CO., Dept. T-61, 

WN. Crawford Ave., Chicago, ill. 


Mail 1c 


postal or name COLORS | 


No Time Like , 
Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's notrick tomake upto$12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
eStore re on Wheels.’ Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
necessities 2 a snap. 


We Supply Capital —Start Now! 


There’s no better work anywhere — 


UseYour 
CAR 
to Raise 


Your 
PAY 


. permanent, need no experience to start and 


pays well 
we we supply ‘capital to help on ait started quick. You 


money first Lies t for M 
Ness Dealer Book-—tells all—no obligation. 


FURST & THOMAS, 295 Adams St, Freeport, lil. 


MAKE FEEDS GO 
FARTHER 


“JAY BEE” Cracker Jack 
every grain—roughage 


Practically indestructible. Li 
time service. Lowest 


hammers. Qui 
creens. 
Standard Grinder 
—-for capacity, economy, durability. Oper: 
bm f farm tractor. Wagon box or 2.sacl 
lector at no cost. G 

controlled ‘Mixer (optional) makes 
any mixture.““JAY BEE” 

for farm to farm grinding. Real money 
maker. W tite quick for facts, low prices. terms. etc. 
1. B. SEDBERRY INC. Dept. 37, Franklin, Tenn. 


SUDAN GRASS 
Greatest known Co for early grazing 
and hay. Every farmer and stockman 
should plantit. All kinds of stock and 
$1.00 for ‘Dollar 


east of the 


upon receipt. 
SUMMEROUR & SON, Vernon. Texas 


Catch Fi Fishs x 


ALTON SUPPLY co., 2 ST. Louis, 


The New Day. For Farm Youth 


(Continued from page 24) 


1916 there were 3,567 institutions 
giving. such high school courses; . 
“Thus with a background of: fear. 
ly a hundred years in agricultural 
school work,” says. Professor. Ches- 
nutt, “the time ‘was. Tepe “for Federal 
recognition and support of this type 
of education.” Agitation, begun ten 
years earlier, culminated in 1917 in 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act providing for support of voca- 
tional training in agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial trades. 
The bill bore the names of Senator 
Hoke Smith and _ Representative 
Dudley M. Hughes, both of Georgia, 
who piloted it successfully through 
their respective houses in Congress. 


@ Three Groups Served 


The Act provided federal funds 
to match state funds, new depart- 
ments of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics grew rapidly, increased fed- 
eral appropriations have several 
times been made, and enrollment 
mounted. Quoting F. W. Lathrop. 
of the U. S. Office of Education:— 


“Vocational agriculture serves 
three groups of ‘persons: students 
(14 years or over) in high schools. 
preparing for farming; young men 
who have left school and are on 
farms, and adults who are operating 
farms. In the school year 1934-35, 
194,879 students in high schools 
were enrolled in vocational agricul-. 


ture; 23,932 young men out of school ” 


and _.on farms were enrolled in part 
time classes and 111,172 farmers 
were enrolled in evening classes. 

“The largest growth in vocational 
agriculture has occurred in 12 
Southern States. - 
in the three types of instruction in 
1934-35 was 178,914. In other words, 
more than half of all enrollment was 
found in 12 Southern States.” 

Enrollment in. vocational agri- 
culture classes for the year 1934-35 
was as follows:— 


White Colored 
17,523 2,946 
Alabama .............:. 6,208 1,479 


It should be added also in this 
connection that the Southern States 
are actually spending $2 to $4 for 
every $1 of federal funds. 


© Better Living the Aim | 
The first goals in both club work 


and vocational teaching were to in- 
crease the income from farming or 
to make for better individual homes. 
Gradually leaders in both movements 
and the farming public have begun 


to, realize that is not enough. Says 


T.E. Browne, director of vocational 
education in North Carolina: “We: 
must fully appreciate that successful 
farming means a great deal more 
than the ability to grow crops and 
animals at a profit. Farming is a 
‘mode of life’ and the application 
of the teachings of vocational ag- 
riculture is going to make it pos- 
sible for the farmer of the fu- 
ture to meet the material needs of 
the country without having to work 
the long hours that have been custo- 
mary ameng the farmers of the paste 


.. for wholesome recreation. 
The enrollment’ 


Therefore, tocational agriculture,eto 
truly meet the objectives for which it 
is planned, must not only make its 
contribution to the higher values of 
idealism and appreciation, but also 
must tie in with and supplement al] 
those agencies which develop an ap. 
preciation of beauty in nature and in 
art, in music and in literature.” 


F. F. A. Motto:— 
“Learning to Do - 
Doing to Learn 
Earning to Live 
Living to Serve” 


@ F. F. A. Organized 1928 
The Future Farmers of America, 
organized in 1928 along the lines 
worked out by Henry C. Groseclose 
in Virginia, and more recently, the 
Future Homemakers group are of- 
fering to students in vocational 
courses the opportunity for develop- 
ment of those things that make for a: 
satisfying and happy farm life as 
well. as for adequate financial re- 
turns. Purposes of the Future Farm- 
ers are training for leadership and 


in ‘cooperative activities, teaching of 


thrift, training for farming, pto- 
moting scholarship and _ providing 
Today 
the F. F. A. has 4,000 chapters with 
a imemnhership of over 100; 000. 


World-wide Scout 


‘By what may seem remarkable 
coincidence the great world-wide 
movement of scouting was develop- 
ing in England in the years around 
1900 that also witnessed the begin- 
ning of club work and vocational 
training. W. D. Boyce is said to 
have brought . Boy Scouting to 
America through the good turn 
rendered him by an English Scout. 
The Boy Scouts of America was 
incorporated in 1910. The Girl 
Scout movement was founded in 
this country in 1912 by Mrs. Juliette 
Low, of Savannah, Ga. 

Scouting, in its first twenty-five 
years, had made its greatest growth 
in the larger centers, largely due to 
the fact that as a privately supported 
movement it has been easier to se- 
cure adequate financing there. The 
principles and activities of scout 
ing have a universal appeal. and 
it is encouraging today to find ‘scout 
leaders giving increased thought and 
effort to reaching farm boys. and 
girls with the scout program. 


4-H Motto:— 
“To make the best. 
better.” 
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Business and Farmers 
(Continued from page 6) 
steel to 31 per cent of normal; auto- 
mobiles to 35 per cent of normal; 
bituminous coal to 59; anthracite 
coal, 62. On the other hand, 2,000,000 
scattered cotton farmers—although 
they had a calamitous, price-ruining 
surplus great enough to supply a 
whole year’s need to start with— 
nevertheless piled up a total 1932 
production 104 per cent of normal. 
A typical farm opinion was that of 
ohn Goodfarmer in our January is- 
sue: “In 1929 American manufac- 
turers produced 5,600,000. automo- 
biles, in 1932 only 1,400,000. I’m not 
blaming automobile manufacturers 
for not making cars that wouldn’t 
sell. They were simply doing what 
all other manufacturers were doing. 
But if manufacturers have already 
been given a way by law whereby 
they can control: production—and 
they have been given it through the 
corporation or company form of 


-doing business—why shouldn’t the 


law give the farmer some way to 
keep his supply within the limits of 
demand? As it is now, he not only 
keeps on producing when demand 
drops off, but when these manufac- 
turers stop producing, that sends 
more farm-reared factory workers 
back to farms to make crop surpluses 
still bigger and more ruinous.” 


& 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


OFF the press within a few weeks 
will be a brand new “Get To- 
gether Handbook,” different from 
anything ever attempted before in 
one volume. Its 240 pages bound in 
durable paper covers will include 
chapters on twenty-seven parties and 
socials; hundreds of games, stunts, 
tricks; good manners; camping and 
first aid; program planning and fifty 
program outlines; organization and 
parliamentary law; athletics; rural 
dramatics with recommended plays; 
words to over 100 favorite songs, and 
many other features invaluable to 
4-H, Scout, FFA., FHA., and 
other young folks’ groups every- 
where. Extension, vocational, and 
Scout workers all over the South 
have helped us to make it a book of 
which we’re proud. And you can 
get it for 25 cents postpaid. Ask for 
quantity prices. Get your order in 
early to Young Folks’ Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
, Ala. 


PARTY, PROGRAM HELPS 
STUNTS for boys, 2 ‘cents. 


Plays for Rural Groups, 3 cents. 

Building a Nature Library, free 
and low-cost publications, 3 cents. 

Hints to.4-H reporters, 3 cents. 

A Washington’s Birthday Party, 
4 cents. 

A Valentine party, 4 cents. 

Send all requests to Young Folks’ 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
et, Birmingham, Ala. 


Ist GRAND PRIZE- 


CASH! 


{PLUS $1,000.00 OR BUICK SEDAN FOR PROMPTNESS} 


Here is a brand-new opportunity for you to win 


$3,500.00 . 
Or one 


- « $1,000.00 . . . $350.00 . . . $150.00 
of 200 fine cash prizes we are offering 


for the best solutions to the unusual autographs in 


this Game. 


This is the second Autograph Contest 
conducted by the W. J. THOMPSON 
you are cordially invited to 
enter and compete for the fine cash 
prizes—You may win more than 


Cco., and 


$3,500.00 cash! 


There is nothing else you have to do to win one of 
a hundred cash Entry Prizes except solve the un- 
usual autographs as explained below. SEND THE 
COUPON—get started now—win a big cash prize. 


SIMPLE, EASY DIRECTIONS FOR WINNING 


200 CASH PRIZES 


200 PRIZES totalling more than $6,500.00 cash 
will be distributed to those sending the best so- 


—— * lutions to the autographs in this Game which is 
OPEN TO ANYONE living in coritinental U.S. A. 
EXCEPT our employees, members of their 
= families and anyone w has won a prize of 


$100.00 or more. from our company. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE is $2,500.00 cash— 
a new Buick 4-door Sedan or $1,000.00 EXTRA 
may also be won for promptness, making $3,500.- 
00 all in cash. Second Grand Prize is choice of 
a new. 1936 Oldsmobile Sedan or $1,000.00. Then, 
there aré 198 more cash prizes all of which will 
soon be awarded, and, three New York business 
or professional men, having no connection with 
our company will be the judges, and they, with 
the help of their assistants, will decide the win- 
ners. All Players who enter and compete for the 
prizes agree to accept the decisions of the judges 
and their award of the prizes as binding and 


final. 

THERE !S NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL to 
win one of the cash Entry Prizes reserved for 
those who just submit solutions to the auto- 
graphs. That’s simple enough, isn’t it? Just as 
soon .as we receive the coupon you will be sent 
complete detailed Prize Lists, the Autograph 
Chart with 20 other autographs to be solved 
along with an Official Answer Sheet for sending 
your complete list of solutions. All this sent to 
you with no cost whatsoever. All answers submit- 
ted must be printed clearly in pen or pencil or 
typewritten in the same order as they appear in 
the Autograph Chart and bear the complete name 
and address of the sender. 

THERE ARE 200 CHANCES FOR YOU TO 
w from_ $1.00 to $3,500.00, so—be sure to 
SEND THE COUPON quick. Did you ever hear 
of any contest that was so new, interesting and 
exciting with such big cash prizes where it -was 
so simple and easy to win? First Prize will be 
awarded to the person whose answer contains the 


graph Chart which you will receive by return 
mail. (The ten in this advertisement are a part 
of the $ nd Prize will be given to the 
person submitting the next most correct list; and 
so on, until all 100 prizes in each class have been 


prizes reserved for them as there are persons tied 
before any prizes are awarded—that is, if two 


or more Players -tie for first prize, the first two 

or more prizes will be reserved for them and a 

second list of other unusual autographs will be * 
sent to all persons so tied. Then the person send- , 7 
ing the nearest correct answer to this second. list = 


to the second list of autographs, the full amount 
of oo tied for will be paid to each Play- 
er 80 
EVERYONE WHO ENTERS FOR THE 
GRAND PRIZES WILL RECEIVE A SPOT 
CASH PROFIT WITHOUT DELAY. Anyone 
may submit as many entries as he wishes, but 
only one of the prizes offered (the highest amount 
won) will be awarded to any one person or house- 
hold. 100 Entry Prizes are to be won simply for 
submitting the best solutions to the unusual au- 
tographs according to ‘these directions. 100 big 
Grand Prizes are to be awarded to winning en- 
trants who qualify by simply obtaining $4.00 
worth of subscriptions to the Gentlewoman Maga- 
zine, keeping $1.00 commission out that as a 
cash award—and NOTHING MORE ever. En- 
trants in this Autograph Game may be offered 
additional special prizes, one of which may also 


O KNOWS—YOU MAY BE THE VERY 
WHO CAN WIN $2,500.00 CASH AND A 


coupon at once. Do it NOW! This contest offi- 
Zs cially closes April 10, 1936, and all entries must 


be mailed before midnight of that date to count. 
No answers will be returned or corrected once 
they are received by us. We cannot be respon- 
sible for the receipt of, nor delivery of, litera- 
ture, answers, .and so forth, which may be lost 
or delayed in ‘the mails. 

THE AUTOGRAPH GAME IS EASY TO 
PLAY AND YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY at 
any time to win a cash Entry Prize. Don't go 
to any unnecessary trouble. Just SEND THE 
COUPON NOW! The prize winners will be an- 
nounced just as soon after the close of the con- 
test as possible, 


SEND NO MONEY! 


$100.00 CASH EXTRA! 


You will be entitled to receive $100.00 in EXTRA CASH if you mail this coupon . 


within three days of the time you first read this announcement and win first prize. 
This $100.00 is IN ADDITION to the First Prize money for sending coupon quick! 


MAIL THIS C 


OUPON WITHIN 3 DAYS 


BUICK OR $1,000.00 FOR PROMPTNESS 
With my reply you will be given an opportunity, 
to get a new 1936 Buick 4-door Sedan JUST 
FOR PROMPTNESS. Send the coupon today 
—Don’t put it off—Do it NOW! 

RAY ALLEN, AUTOGRAPH MGR. 
DEPT. 32, + 154 W. 14TH ST. - NEW YORK, WN. Y. 

Copyright, W. J. T. Co. A 


JUST MAIL COUPON! 


Ray Allen, Autograph Manager, Dept. 32, read this ad. 
= 154 West 14th Street, New York City, N. Y. Date. . 
a I have made ow f the unusual Autographs as follows: 3 
6 
§ 2. 7. 
a 
a 
a 
4 9. 
10. 
My name is— 
§-Street, Box or R.F.D. No. 
: City. State. 3 
a 
= Write your answer on a separate sheet of paper or posteard if you wish. © 


LC 


AND PAY YOU UP TO $10 IN A DAY 
day ing big ni 


ing house. oe 
EE! Write 


lea! Wear this splendid suit and I'll 
roolens, tai to your meas- 
friends. Make up to $10 ina 
tailor- 

needed. L SAMPLES 

1300 W. Harrison: 


Jus 
ACT QUICK! 
843 N. Western Avenue, 


Guaranteed American 

y Watch and many other Gifts for you. 
SEND NO MONEY. NOTHIN 

R BUY. Most Amazing Offer. 

t send name and address for FREE details. 


DELCO CO., Dept. B-15, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Men Wanted 


We pey your railroad 
cost to you omall.. 
Auto 


College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 


STOVER MFG & ENGINE 


THE STOVER 


HAMMER MILL 
Cuts Feeding Cost 35% By Avoiding 
Waste and Converting Roughage and 


can be 
ralue. The best way 
ix and grind grai 


its full fattening 
to do this is 


That tell 
“} to grind . 
feeding formulas ane) hints for 


to mi 


Pedigreed 
Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for . your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 
pedigree of the goods you buy! 


Buy Advertised Goods 


Stover 


when and why 
Contain 101 
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of Extra 
Service cz every 


SYSTEM 


ATURALLY you 
‘want a water sys- 
tem, if you do not FF 
have running 

water in kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry 
and outbuildings. 
But you also want to 
make sure that when 
you do purchase this 
important item, you 
get the greatest pos- 
sible value for your 
money. Investigate 
the experiences of 
thousands of others 
who have installed 


WATER 


MYERS Water Sys- 
tems and you will 


TALS 
a 


of 


ay 


happy in the posses- Pont 
sion of a high qual- s 

ity, trouble free unit 

that gives many years 

of reliable service at Ry 

the lowest possible 
cost for maintenance 


and operation. 
MYERS Water Sys- 
tems are noted the 
world around for the 

uality of their per- 

mance. Mail the coupon today for 
interesting free booklet and address of 
our nearest dealer. 

: MYERS Water Systems, motor or 
engine powered, are made in both 
eep and shall we del 
Styles and sizes to suit all needs. 


TheF.E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
‘560 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


[w-s} 


YOUR FAMILY 
Lis 


Send free Water System 
Booklet and name of 
your nearest er. 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 


Great- 


Granddad 


By ARTHUR 


A poem dedi- 


oldex readers 


GUITERMAN: 


O ALL the old friends of The Progressive Farmer, to all who began 
reading it long ago—some of them 50 years ago, some 40, some 30, 
some 25—we send our special greetings and good wishes on our Golden 
Anniversary. And for them we wish to reprint the following “Old Times” 
poem, so popular when reprinted in The Progressive Farmer a few years ago. 


REAT-GRANDDAD when the 
land was young 
Barred his door with a wagon tongue, 
The times were rough and the wilder- 
ness mocked 
And he said his prayers with his shot- 
gun cocked; 
He was a citizen tough and grim, 
Danger was like “duck soup” to him. 
His great-grandson now falls asleep 
And fears no harm from the darkness 
deep, 
For great-granddad fought and won 
And tamed the land for his great- 
grandson. 


Great-granddad was a busy man, 

He cooked his grub in a frying pan, 

He picked his teeth with a hunting 
knife, 

And wore the same suit all his life. 

He ate cornbread and bacon fat, 

But great-grandson would starve on 
that. 


REAT-GRANDDAD was gaunt 
with toil, 
Grimed and seamed with the sun and 
soil, 
But great-grandson is fat and clean 


And rides to work in a limousine. 
Twenty-five children came to bless 
Great-granddad’s home in the wilder- 
ness. 
Laugh at the statement, if you can, 
But great-granddad was a busy man. 
Twenty-five children, and they grew 
Stout and tall on the bacon, too; 
Slept on the floor with the dogs and 
cats, 
And shopped the woods for the coon- 
skin hats. 
Freud was a mystery, so was jazz, 
Or giving their parents a scornful razz. 
If they got fresh with great-granddad 
He tanned their hides with a hickory 


gad. 

He raised them rough but he raised 
them well, 

And if they took hold of the ways 
of hell, 


He filled them full of the fear of God 

And flailed their pants with an old 
ramrod. 

They grew strong of heart, and strong 
of hand, 

The firm foundation of our land. 

Twenty-five boys—but his great-grand- 
son 

To save his life can’t manage one! 


Famous Sayings of Hambone 


[NX ALL our 50-year history no humorous feature 
has proved more popular than “Hambone,” origi- 


cated to all our | 


nated by the late J. P. Alley, and now carried on by 
his son. For a time Mr. Alley also drew original 
cartoons for us. Some of the most popular “Ham- 
bone” sayings appearing in The Progressive Farmer 


weeks in advance. 


BIG NEW 
Garden Guide 
NOW READY. 


A_post-card request will 


den Books. 


Written in and for the South— 
more usable information than any 


The 


book published. 
New thrills for the Gardenl 
best of Everything that Grows! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South's Seedsmen 


117 Hastings Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


dol 
Write now for this greatest of Gar- 


Ole ’oman say she gimme de bes’ years 
o’ her life—yeah, but who made ’em de 
bes’ 


Law me! Dey’s got me fuh a witness 
bout de ole ’oman fightin’. Ef I don’t 
tell de truff it’s de jail fuh me en ef I 
does tell it, it’s de graveyard! 


Somebody wanter know what me en de 
ole ’oman hab’n trouble bout las’ night, 
but she wa’n'’t hab’n no trouble—I’s de 
one whut hab’n de trouble! 


De man whut allus takes things ez dey 
comes gin’ally has t’ take whut’s left. 


Pahson talkin’ so strong ’bout ole Satan 
dis las’ pas’ Sunday, half de folks ‘uz 
skeered t’ leave de chu’ch!!! 


A chicken sho is a cu’ious bird—he 
good t’ eat ‘fo he bawn, and he good t’ 
eat atteh he dead! 


Folks say liquor makes a debil outen a 
man. Mebbe it do, but ef you gits hol’ 
some o’ dat ’ar wood-alcolye, hit’ll make a 
angel outen you! 


Kun’! Bob ’low ef I’d jes’ buck up t’ 
de ole ’oman one time, mah troubles wid 
her would end—Yassuh! En mah troubles 
wid ev’ything else would end, too! 


- Dese -heah autos ain’ tootin’ dey hawn 
t’ make you git outen de way—dey’s lak 
a billy-goat, dey jes’ bieats fo’ dey butts 
you! 


W’en some folks meets up wid success 
dey takes all de credit fur it, but we’n dey 
falls down, dey says it’s de will o’ de 
Lawd. 


over a period of years are reprinted here. 


Sto-keepuh say ef de ole ’oman bung me 
up so much, how come I ain’ git a ’vo’ce 
from ’er, but shucks! Dem dah lawyuhs 
is mo’ ’spensive dan a doctuh! 


Dey’s jes’ one thing wusser’n de man 
whut’s allus tryin’ t’ git er-head o’ some- 
body, en dat’s de fool tryin’ t’ git even 
wid somebody! 


Dey’s two kinds o’ folks whut’s po 
comp’ny—one ob ’em alluz laugh at 
ev’ything en t’other don’ nevuh laugh at 
nothin’, 

Dey’s some folks ready t’ believe enny- 
thing you says about a pusson—less’n 
it’s sump’n good! 

Miss Lucy jes’ nach’lly don’t eat enough 
vittles to entertain all de medicine she 
tek! 


Ef a man gwine git much pleasure 
outen he work, he got t’ be gittin’ sump’n 
’sides pleasure outen it! 


I don’t nevuh bet on no ‘lections ca’se 
ef mah man lose it hurts me bad ’nough 
*dout losin’ money on ’im, too! 


Ef you makes money ’nough t’ haba 
good time on, you nevuh hab no time 
t’ hab a good time! 


Ef a man got lots o’ money he kin buy 
stuff on credit, but ef he ain’ got none 
*tall, dey wants him t’ pay cash! 


Kun’l Bob ‘low de man whut works all 
de time gin’ally keeps outen trouble, but 
ef you has t’ work all de time, you’s done 
in trouble! 


Funny Tom’s chilluns is so bright when 
dey got sech a dim daddy. 


SIMPLE SIMON 
MET A PIEMAN 


AND ORDERED THREE OR FOUR; Fe 
HE NOW EATS TUMS : 
WHEN HEARTBURN COMES... 
DON'T SUFFER ANY MORE! 


Stop SAYING “NO” 
TO FAVORITE FOODS! 


It isn’t only pie that disagrees with some 

people. Many say that even milk nd them 
a gassy stomach. The very best foods may 
bring on acid indigestion, sour stomach, gas, 
heartburn. Millions have found that Tums 
bring quick relief. Munch 3 or 4 after meals or 
whenever smoking, hasty eating, last night's 
party, or some other cause brings on acid indi- 
gestion. Tums contain no harsh alkalies, which 
physicians have said may increase the ten- 
dency toward acid a You will like 
their minty taste. Only 10c at all drug) stores, 


FOR THE TUMMY 


TUMS AR 
ANTACID .. 


par 


seline 


Petroieum 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and pee 2 if raw, i 
try winds make you choke as if each gasp for 
breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im: 
possible because of the struggle to breathe; 
you feel the disease is slowly wearing your h 
away, don’t fail to send at onec to the Frontief 

thma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether 

ou have any faith in any remedy under the 
un, send for this free trial. If you have su 
for a lifetime and tried everything you cow 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but sen 
today for this free trial. It will cost you noth- 
ing. Address i 
Frontier Asthma Co., 106A Frontier Bldg. 
4#2 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


or enlargemente of any 
part of group icture. oe 
of photo 


guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY 
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Wants You to 
Write for his 


Money Saving 


d 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU. I’ll also save 
you money on hundreds of other Farm and Home needs. 


Over 1,500,000 Customers 
know that it pays to deal with Jim Brown. If your 
name is not on my mailing list send me a post card or 
letter NOW. Don’t pay more than my prices. Jim Brown 
Quality is guaranteed. You can’t get more so whypaymore? 


Jim Brown Pays The Freight 

All my prices are DELIVERED prices — right to 
your nearest railroad station. Easy to figure your exact 
cost. No freight for you to pay. 

Get a Surprise—Send Me Your Name 
You will be pleasantly surprised at the money you 
save by dealing with Jim Brown. Write me today for my 
new catalog. Don’t buy anything until you compare with 
Jim Brown prices. Address nearest factory. Jim Brown 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5504-A, Cleveland, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 


Just send me your 
name. I’ll send you my 
big new Bargain Cata- 
log—FREE. You never 


Z| Aids Quick Healing \ 
| CAKED UDDERS 


Irritated TEATS 


Acts quickly—because it is absorbed quickly. 
CORONA is made of the superior oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool! Clean, safe, pleas- 
ant—used 26 years by leading dairymen. For 
irritated, cracked or chapped teats, caked or 
bruised udders. Effective for HORSES, too 


—barbed wire cuts, galled shoulders, corns, 
cracked hoofs and bruises. If drug, hard- 
Mention dealer’s name and 
CORONA MFG. CO., 142A Corona Bidg., Kenton Ohio 
CORONA 
SSL 


a ware or harness store cannot 
get valuable booklet also. 


MAKE UP TO $25 A WEEK 


giving beautiful premiums 
FREE to row friends and neigh- 
bors to advertise our new  prod- 
ucts. Our 200 staple and house- 
hold items make it easy for you 
to build up a permanent route of 
regular customers, and 


A STEADY INCOME FOR YOU 


Write for details, Catal and 
FREE SALES to. 


and my‘ 
.C.Lewis, Pres., COYNE 


Pioneer Work of the 
Alabama Station 


(Continued from page 53) 


the San Jose scale entered this 
state in 1897, Argentine ant in 
1905, Mexican boll weevil in 1910, 
Mexican bean beetle in 1918, and 
Oriental peach moth and vegetable 
weevil in 1924. 


It has been found profitable to 
dust cotton with calcium arsenate 
when the expected yield is one-half 
bale or more per acre, when boll 
weevils are numerous during the 
fruiting season, or when the price 
of cotton is 10 cents a pound or more. 

In Central Alabama rootworm 
injury to stands of corn following 
winter legumes can be avoided if 
the legume is turned and disked 
under by or before April 15 and the 
planting of corn is delayed until 
May 1 or thereafter. 


@ $4,000,000 Every Year 


An estimated loss of $4,000,000 
yearly is caused by insect damage to 
stored corn, peas, beans, and other 
products. It has been found that 
this damage can be greatly reduced 
or almost entirely avoided by fumi- 
gation with carbon disulphide. 

In an attempt to find one insecti- 
cide which would control practi- 
cally all garden pests a derris dust 
made by mixing one pound of der- 
ris (containing 4 per cent rote- 
none) with seven pounds of super- 
fine dusting sulphur was develop- 
ed. This dust will control practi- 
cally all the chewing insects attack- 
ing garden crops. It is especially 
effective for the control of the Mexi- 
can bean beetle, cabbage worm, and 
red spider. 

In some groves, pecan weevil 
worms have occasionally destroyed 
over three-fourths of the pecan 
crop. Wormy pecans can be avoid- 
ed by capturing the pecan weevils 
on the trees from the middle of 
August to the middle of Septem- 
ber. The weevils can be caught 
by placing a sheet under the tree, 
jarring the limbs, and then picking 


up the fallen beetles. 


In the southern counties of Ala- 
bama crop failures on new land 
have been found to be due to two 
factors: First, the almost complete 
absence of available phosphorus in 
the soil, and second, the very large 
nitrogen requirement of crops on 
new ground the first year. 


@ Pines Check Erosion 


Pines set in experimental plant- 


ings at Auburn in 1926 on poor, 


eroded land have established them- 
selves, have checked erosion, have 
begun to build up a “forest floor” 
and also have begun to lay down 
soil washed -from areas above the 
planting. These experiments have 
shown that pines artificially set un- 
der extremely adverse conditions, 
given no further attention except 
for fire protection, will not only sur- 
vive but will make very satisfactory 
growth and give a valuable com- 
mercial crop in the end. 

Editor’s Note—In our March issue, 
Director Funchess will talk to our readers 


about horticultural crops and some as- 
pects of agricultural economics. . 


Turning New Ground 
WON'T HURT 


@ This written guar- 
antee is attached to every Genu- 
ine Southern Plow Chilled Turn 
low. If the frog breaks in 
three years, return it to us and a 
new frog will be sent you FREE. 
Write us for | specimen copy of 


SOUTHERN 
CoO. 
Columbus. Ga. 


QUALITY AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1853 


is GUARANTEED 


against breakage for 3 years! 


Because it is made witha new metal 
that is actually over three times as strong 
as the cast iron used in ordinary plows, 
we can guarantee the frog (standard) of a 
Southern Plow Chilled Turn Plow for 
three full years. If a frog should break, 
return it to us and it will be replaced free 
of charge. 

Frogs are expensive. They waste time 
and money when they have to be re- 
placed. But now you don’t need to take 
a chance. If a frog breaks the loss is ours. 
Just be sure to get a genuine SOUTH- 
ERN PLOW TURN PLOW. Your imple- 
ment dealer has a size for every plowing 
need. 


SOUTHERN PLOW 


CHILLED 


TURN PLOWS 


FREE TRIAL 


WE WANT YOU TO S 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 
uy razor send us $2.50—if you don’t want ft, 


After trial 
made by u 
razor we have produced in 20 years. 


if you want to b 
js especially fer Dixie razors will be 


O. 


return 
f b razor. 
Try ‘Order on coupon below, 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razor on consignment for free trial, I will buy it or return it to you in 10 days 


AFTER TRIAL 


Strop FREE. STERLING co." NR-I, 


STERLING 30 trial. 
je on 
/TIMORE, MD. 


The number of advertisements continues 
to increase. They all tell a story and make 
interesting reading. Reading the ads is well 
worth the time it takes. 


BIG NEWS 


Now You Can RENEW | 
Tool Made by UNIOY 
Get 2 to 4 Times More ¥ 


years, 

streqgemngeee forged from one piece of sted 
by The nion Fork & Hoe Company. But, 
because misfit repair handles spoil even the 
finest tools, we now supply duplicate “‘Right 
. guaranteed to fit and to 
preserve the perfect hang and balance of 
our original tools. All you 
do is ask your dealer 
Handle 


Repair” 


need 
for the Right Repair 
hose b i 


TOOLS 


ny \ 


service. Made only by 


w 3 mped in 
the handle of your tool. These 
“renewable” tools save you 
money, give years of extra 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Makers of “UNION —" Aties"— 
Hawk"’ Tools 


ELECTRICAL SCH 
South Paulina Street, Dept.'26-77, GHICAGO, ILL. 


57 
-1US . 
vith some BROWN | 
| 
rug! stores, 
wast ‘ a SEND NO Buy RAZOR 
MONEY DIXI E OR RETURN 
MASTER BARBER 
~EE AND TRY our BEST RAZOR 
4 | 
ma 
Wie 
WANTED 
cep is im 
reathe 
MEN! WOMEN! han \ — 
noth- \ ox 
ork. \ y 
tGED 
| 
Clyde Collins Chemical Co. Ny wi 


Everything That Grows! 


N EW Garden thrills to surprise you. New 

1936 All-America Winners, the world's 
newest and finest vegetables, flowers and crops 
from seeds, plants and bulbs. 

This big. Garden Book is brim-full of real gar- 
den help, planting calendars, hundreds of pic- 
tures and more useful information than any 
garden book published. 

You simply must have it. A post-card 
request will do! \t comes by return mail. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


115 HASTINGS AVE. ATLANTA, GA. 


GIANT YORKSHIRE BEAN 


AN ENGLISH IMPORTATION. A Record Breaking FOOD PRODUCER. 
Bean produces profusely—over 100 blossoms on ONE sstalk. Grows quickly to 
height of TWO FEET on Sturdy Stalk and Beans are often the size of SILVER 
DOLLAR. Pods grow straight out from stalk and FOOD VALUE IS DOUBLE 
that of other beans. Generous tria! package of Beans for 15c. Two for 25c—5 for 50c 


by mail postpaid. 
R. & M. SEED CO., WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT. 


BURPEE’S VEGETABLES 


Sensational offer. 5 full sized 
packets postpaid 10c: Early 
Wonder Beet, Goldinhart 


320 STATE ST., 


BY TE 
DEEDS 


Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage. 
18 Packets of Fresh, Guaranteed Seeds, 10c. 


Sarrot, Rapid Red Radish, 

Wayahead Lettuce, Marglobe CABBAGE, Glory PARSNIP, Guernsey 
Tomato. 50c value for 10c. ¢ CARROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 
Seed Catalog Free. LETTUCE, Butte TOMATO. ‘Baltimore 
3 tal utter , Ba 

ATLEE BURPEE (Value 50¢) WATERMELON TURNIP, Ruta Baga 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
873 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BUSHES 


5S DIFFERENT COLORS 


E 
ONION, Prizetaker SEED BOOK FREE 


7 BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, ALSO 
Aste RS, 200 Sorts Waves of GOLD 


CATALOG FREE 
All Above 18 Packets Mailed for only 10c. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


5 Packets Giant ZINNIAS for 10 cts. 
Glorious Gleam Hybrid Nasturtiums, 10c. 
Above 3 Collections, 25 cts. 


ONDON 0 

Oriental Flower Gar ~ RA HEAD CABBA 
Japan and China, entirely adapted to our climate, Licks 
Flower Garden 25 varieties hardy peren- CTION — NEW AND DISTINCT. 
Any one of these seed bargains for 10¢; all three for ach pure very type. 
E. .B 
BURGESS T CoO. Wond: r, We want everybody 
204 F. R., Galesburg, Michigan 4 to try this marvelous new Cabbage. Send 
Plants, Shrubs and Bulbs. “rite today: 
rd, 

CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN : 


. Us ‘or pum: BAW’ 
Best engine for the money” I pays for itself. 
Sold direct from F: . Immediate delivery. . 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2352 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“HOTKAPS on our melons brought 75% more 
income than crops grown without them.” 


Increases Yield {0% to 25% 
HOTKAPS are waxed paper cones that protect each 


TO 1 BEA 


Pods 


plant from bad weather and insects. Each HOTKAPis Beans F 
ing crops 2 to 3 weeks earlier, bringing high prices jeans U 6 le 
premium profits. Cost less than a y a plant. . 
increased profits pay for them, Mail Coupon NOW! 2 Pkt. (1000 seeds) 30- 


Le 
SEED HOUSE, ROSE MILL, 


REACUTREES 


Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, peara, 
etc, Catalog Free, 


Hotkaps 


GERMAIN’S, 744 Terminal St., Los Angeles 
SEN ME your Free Book, “3 Weeks Earlier to Market”. 
Name F 


> Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


"THE three most outstanding de- 

velopments in vegetable produc- 
tion since The Progressive Farmer 
came on the scene 50 years ago are, 
in my opinion, (1) improved varie- 
ties of nearly all vegetables, (2) va- 
rieties bred so as to resist wilt and 
other diseases, and (3) development 
and use of refrigerator cars for the 
wider distribution of perishable 
vegetables. 


The varieties of vegetables we 
now have are vastly superior to 
those in existence even 15 or 20 
years ago, much less 50 years ago. 
They are superior in yield, quality, 
and resistance to disease, making 
them much more profitable to both 
the home gardener and commercial 
‘grower. 

The rather widespread occurrence 
of tomato wilt would have resulted 
in tomato growing being far less 
profitable had it not been for the 
development of varieties somewhat 
resistant to this disease. This is also 
more or less true of other vegetables. 

Because of the highly perishable 
nature of many vegetables, they 
could not be shipped any great dis- 
tances prior to the development of 
the refrigerator car, which now en- 
ables us to ship even the most per- 
ishable kinds across the continent 
and into Canada, thus greatly in- 
creasing their consumption. 


Another important development 
has been the growing of vegetables 
during winter in the Lower South 


Paramount Parsley. 


Comet Radish. 
Three other All-America vege- 


table selections for 1936 


for shipment to the North. This has 
largely eliminated greenhouse pro- 
duction of winter vegetables in the 
vicinity of the larger cities in the 
North, because of the much cheaper 
price at which these Southern vege- 
tables could be grown and placed 
on the Northern markets. ; 

Some additional developments of 
more or less importance include:— 


1. Thicker spacing of sweet po- 
tato plants has given bigger yields, 


Address TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 11, CLEVELAND TENN. 


Gardening—P ast and Present 


Varieties, marketing methods change 


Among outstanding 
new vegetables for 
1936 are the All- 
America selections, 
Asgrow Canner beet 
and Burpee’s Globe 
tomato. 


and a higher percentage of quality 
and marketable potatoes. 

2. Liberal use of potash fertilizers 
on sweet potatoes has increased 
yield, given better shape to the roots, 
and resulted in a bigger percentage 
properly shaped. 

3. We now know that it is best 
to cultivate just enough to keep out 
all weeds and grass and to prevent 
a crust forming. 


4. Recently it has been found that 
better results are obtained from fer- 
tilizer when it is placed to the side 
of the seed and plants and slightly 
lower, than when applied directly 
under them. 


5. The development of worth 
while summer greens in New Zea- 
land spinach has been a_ notable 
achievement in the vegetable world. 
Also of importance is the increase : 
in the growth and use of broccoli, a 
vegetable much used in some of } 
foreign countries, but little used’ 
here until a few years ago. 

6. By hastening germination with 
ethylene chlorhydrin it is entirely 
satisfactory to use spring-grown 
Irish potatoes as seed for the fall 
grown crop. 

7. Farmers are able to avoid 
many seed borne diseases by treat- 
ing the seed before planting with 
mercury compounds. 

8. It is now possible to control 
nematodes or eel worms by rotating-f 
crops, growing on infested land 
only those crops which are resistant. 
In a few seasons a piece of | 
may be cleared of infestation. 


to increase 
interesting 
worth the 


9. The control of many vegetable 
diseases by rotating vegetable crops 
is now recognized as one of the 
leading methods of control. 


The pla 
of Tyler, 
acres, ( 
Write 

Prices, ; 
your Le 
to y 
wholesale 


10. During recent years the gat- 
den has been made a_ year-roum 
source of food by growing har 
vegetables, and by canning a wif 
ter’s supply of the tender kinds. 
Probably nothing which has been 
done during the past half century 
has been of greater value to 
vegetable grower than the marvel 
ous development in the canning of 
fruits and vegetables. 
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PREVENT 
INSECT DAMAGE 
WITH 


GRASSELLI 
SPRAY PRODUCTS 


e The unvarying uni- 
formity and effective- 
ness of GrasselliSpray 
Products are gaining 
more and more favor 
year after year. 


Endorsed by an ever increas- 
ing ber of ful 
growers everywhere GRAS- 
SELLI Spray Products assure 
dependable orchard protec- 
tion from insect damage. See 
your dealer. 


Arsen f Lead Manganar* 

Calci: ] chlorobenzine 
tine ‘Sulphur Sulphate of Nicotine 

julphur Solutio Zine Sulphat 

Lime Sulphur lution inc Sulphate 
Loro¥ —A contact and many others 

(*Trade Mark Reg.) 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Founded 1839 
Grasseul) Cleveland, Ohio 


Made by a Firm with 97 years 
Of Chemical Experience 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 


PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 


Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 

and animal such as Moles, Go- 
chucks, Squirrels, etc. 

(1 Quart) enough 

for 4 bushels seed 


(1 pint) Enough 


phers, Woo 


$1.75 
for 2 bushels seed 1.00 


If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not have it 
in stock, order direct. 
*Money-Back’? guarantee. 


Manufactured Only By 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box .1129Y, New Britain, Conn. 


The number of advertisements continues 
to increase. They all tell a story and make 
interesting reading. Reading the ads is well 
worth the time it takes. 


LEDBETTER 


Force -Feed 
PLANTER 


Plant Cotton Bunched in Hills 

or Drilled with Never a Skip! 
The planter that gave J. Mont Adams, 
of Tyler, Texas, 16 bales on 5 measured 
acres. (Use with or without fertilizer.) 
Write for catalog, 
Prices, and name of 
your Ledbetter deal- 
ef to your nearest 
Wholesale distributor 
below: 

BECK & GREGG HWD. co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
MOORE-HANDLEY HWD. CO., 

Birmingham, 
STRATTON, WARREN HWD. CO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Or to Manufacturers: 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Im St. Dallas, Texas. 


Farm Research in Georgia 
(Continued from page 18) 


largest pepper canners of the coun- 
try. Following the invention of this 
process for removing the skins of 
pimientos by blistering» with heat 
and removing the skin mechani- 
cally, interest in pimiento produc- 
tion grew very rapidly. Today one 
company in Middle Georgia annu- 
ally cans the peppers from approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres. 


Problems of culture, disease and 
insect control, and utilization of 
peppers have been undertaken by 
the experiment station as they arose. 


Other work elsewhere had shown 
that peanut meal’ is a fairly rich 
anti-pellagric food. Experiments are 
now under way here to devise 
methods for introducing peanut meal 
into the human diet in as many 
pleasant ways as possible. A®cupful 
of peanut meal consumed daily in 
various ways should be sufficient to 
prevent pellagra in an adult. 


Helps for Livestock Farmers 


Much experimental work was 
done back in the early days when it 
was thought that cottonseed meal 
was a deadly poison to hogs and the 
toxic effects due to some specific 
chemical compound in the product. 
This work, along with that from 
many other stations, was followed 
through to discover that cottonseed 
meal could be fed to hogs as a pro- 
tein supplement with ‘good results. 


The soft pork problem was also 
followed through from the time 
when it was thought that peanut fed 
hogs produced inferior pork and the 
farmers were docked from 1 to 2 
cents per pound on peanut fed hogs 
by the packers, to the day when it 
became known that such pork had 
high quality and peanut hams sold 
at a premium. 

These, with a number of other 
basic problems of hog production, 
are today being followed by studies 
of economic production involving 
pastures, grazing crops, and _ bal- 
anced rations all worked out on a 
basis of good farm management 
planned to point the way to profits 


the producer. 


Studies in Pasture Improvement 


Experiments with cattle have fol- 
lowed the same general lines as 
those with hogs, laying special em- 
phasis on the value of home-grown 
feeds singly and in combination, 
for the most economical production 
of milk and beef. With the reduc- 
tion of acres planted to cotton, more 
attention has been given to pasture 
management and the value of pas- 
tures as substitutes for concentrated 
grain feeds. Work is now under 
way to determine the most economi- 
cal method of fertilizing pastures so 
as to get a maximum growth of 
pasture plants and the influence of 
the fertilizers on the nutritive value 
of these pasture plants. Combina- 
tion grazing with sheep and cattle 
is being tested for weed control. 

Editor’s Note-—The fine work of the 
Georgia Experiment Station in the fruit and 
vegetable development of the state will be 
related by Director Stuckey in the March 
issue. 
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Labor-Saving 
Crop- Making 


Seed Planters and 


Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as 
the greatest Inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received 50 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 35 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 
At the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Mr. Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant any kind of seed any way desired and apply 
any exact measure of fertilizer in any of 21 different placements. 
.M. voted to makirg the best possible Planters an ertilizer Dis- 
E. M. COLE, Inventor tributors. The abeve facts show why Cole lasglsenente give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


Cole Cotton and Combination Planters 


Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40 
is the best Planter ever made for Drilling Cotton Seed Ac- 
curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 
ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 


Tens of 
Thousands of and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed 
Cole No. 40 to never miss a hill. The No. 40 also plants ac- 


curately corn, peas, beans, and similar seeds. It 


Planters in 
runs easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses 


use, givin 


e best o! the soil around the seed, thus irsuring quick, 
service and fine stand. They are made with or without Ferti- 
satisfaction. lizer Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you 

will be fixed for a lifetime to plant Cotton Seed 


any way you want to plant them. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 


PLANTS Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
Corn, Pea- fees drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled 
nuts, Beans, or in the hull. 

Sorghum, The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
Cucumbers, any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip, 
Okra, Peas, Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your 
Watermelons, land with free nitrogen drawn from the air. 
Cantaloupes, Write for information and proof. 


Pecans, etc. 


Cole Distributors 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make the best 
and most complete line in the world. They put out 
all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 


opening plows or covering plows or disc and with 
Special Dis- Force-feed, knocker-feed or vibrator feed. There is a Cole 
tributor for Distributor fot every purpose and to suit the 
concentrated needs of every farmer. Cole distributors are well 
or powdered, constructed, reliable, and efficient. 

or granular Fertilizer costs money. Get the most_good out of 
Fertilizers. your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Distrib- 


utors will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the lead 35 years. Over 800,000 Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on x machine guarantees | Genuine Cole Repair Parts. 
quality and service. This guarantee has proved You can find machines higher priced or 
ad on Gold” for 35 years. Refuse imita- lower priced than the Cole, but considering 
tions and substitutes falsely claimed to be labor-saving, qualities, durability, and satis- 
“just as gocd or better.” It will surely pay faction, Cole Machines give best value per 
you to get the genuine Cole and use none but dollar. 


REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells at 
the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your station. 
Write at once for full information and name of Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 


° 
EVERY LINK STRONG 


There are no weak links in 
El-Wel-Tra Trace Chains 
because every link is tested 
at the factory before 
being shipped. Buy them 
now and save time when 
they are needed. When 
you need chain of any 
kind, “buy American.” 


Inc. © BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, 


| 
o1e 
x, 
GRASSELLI GRADE 
RANEY 
CROW 
= 
Idead.b 
L 
e 
cHA | 
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ONE BAG 


its new/ 
ITS GRANULAR / 
DOUBLE 
STRENGTH 


—32% ‘Aero’ 
Super Phosphate 


@ stimulates nitrogen fixation by soil bacteria 


WILL DO THE WORK 


meee @ produces better crops of legumes 


@ improves the 


WRITE LEAFLET 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


GRANULAR 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘Aero’ Cyanamid—‘Ammo Phos’ 


US Por OW 


Atlanta, Ga. 


@ gets plants off to a quicker start 

@ causes the development of larger root systems 
@ enables plants to withstand drouth better 

@ reduces the injurious effects of soil acidity 

@ hastens the rate of maturity of crops 

@ increases the size and yield of grain 


yield and quality of root crops 


@ never fails to yield a profit 


PF-104 


COMPANY 


FERTILIZERS 
Aero’ Super Phosphate 
New York, N. Y. 


SELL IT AT A 


PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have 
a surplus of is just what somebody else 
wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 
offering it for sale in the 


ADS 


CLA 


SSIFIED 


MAN 


To Run Local 


COFFEE 
AGENCY 


SPLENDID CHANCE 
TO MAKE UP TO IN A WEEK 


If you are married and willing to coéperate with your life partner 
in operating a Coffee Agency right in your own locality, send your 
name at once for full details about my plan—F 

It is now possible for married couples to make up to $60 in a single 
week if you can work harmoniously together. Wife handles the 
orders, keeps records, etc., while the husband delivers and collects. 
Forty regular customers at the start can quickly be built into a 
business of one or two hui s if jon is handled 
according to instructions I send. 


Start Earning at Once 
I'll send you everything you neei — your complete outfit, printed 
forms, blanks, advertising literature, samples, etc., together with 
simple instructions for both the husband and wife. 


Ford Cars Given 


Over and above the regular cash earnings you make, I will give you 
a brand new Ford an, as a bonus for producing. This is not a 
contest or a raffie. I offer a Ford Car as an extra 
reward— to everyone who starts in this business. 


You Don’t Risk a Penny 


You can start a Coffee Agency and make money the 


first week. You don’t have to risk a cent of your 

ewn money. I absolutely guarantee this. No ex- 

perience is needed. You use your home as head- Agency in 
quarters. _You can build your business on our $60.00 in a week. 


faite. Full details of know if we 


r name today for the free 


money making plans are 


you 
giving all inside facts, then you can decide. Don’t Name...... 


waste a minute as you might lose this opportuni 
through unnecessary delay. ACT AT ONCE. ~ 


ALBERT MILLS, 1596 Monmouth Ave. 


AND WIFE 


ALBERT MILLS, President, 
1596 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send your free book telling how to start a local Coffee 


Wonderful Success 


Reported by 
Others 
Clare C. Wellman, N. J., tried 
my plan and cleared .00 in 


a week. Hans Coordes, Nebr., 
made $27.95 in a day; $96.40 in 
a week. Albert Becker, Mich., 
made $100.00 in a week and 
had profits of $40.00 in a single 
day. I have scores of reports 
of exceptional earnings like 
these as evidence of the amaz- 
ing possibilities of this money- 
making offer, 


which a married couple can make up to 
We will read it and then let you 
want to accept this opportunity. 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 


EARLY all hor- 
ticulturists 
agree that spraying 
to control insect 
and fungus pests 
has been the out- 
standing develop- 
ment in fruit grow- 
ing during the half-century. With- 
out this development there would 
now be no first-class fruit. 
Some other outstanding develop- 


_ ments in fruit growing have been:— 


1. Use of paradichlorobenzene to 
control peach tree borers. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the 
peach growing industry was being 
greatly jeopardized by this insect 
12 to 15 years ago. 


2. Control of pecan rosette by ap- 
plying zinc sulphate to the soil 
around the trees or as a spray on 
the leaves. This disease was rapidly 
becoming a scourge to improved 
varieties of pecans when this discov- 
ery was made. 

3. The use of zinc sulphate along 
with arsenate of lead sprays to check 
leaf burning from the lead. This 
recent discovery has been of untold 
value to fruit growers. 


4. Almost complete checking of 
fire blight damage to apples and 
pears by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture when the trees are in full 
bloom. Only a few years ago no 
one, unless it was the scientists, had 
any idea that this disease would ever 
be controlled by spraying. Now it 
has been proved both theoretically 
and practically that it may be con- 
trolled almost entirely by spraying 
with 1-3-50 Bordeaux. 

5. That where clean cultivation 
.rather than the sod method is prac- 
ticed, only sufficient cultivation need 
be given fruit trees to keep down 
weeds and grass. 


6. Plowing orchards in fall as 
soon as trees are dormant is advis- 
able except where very steep or 
where sod method is_ practiced. 
Formerly it was thought this would 
make the trees more liable to winter- 
kill, but this is now known to be 
incorrect. 

7. That fall fertilizing is desir- 
able. This conditions the trees and 
makes them less liable to winterkill. 

8. The ripening of peaches may 
be delayed a few days to a week by 
applying a pound or two of nitrate 


Progress in Fruit Growing 


Has established a new industry 
By L. A. NIVEN 


@ When The Progressive Farmer came into existence 50 years 
ago there was comparatively little commercial fruit growing as we 
now know it. Within the past 20 to 25 years, however, great 
progress has taken place. While the total number of apple trees 
in the United States has dropped from more than two hundred 
million to about ninety-six million, fruit produced has decreased 
little—an illustration of the better methods Mr. Niven advocates. 


of soda per tree 60 to 75 days be. 
fore fruit is scheduled to ripen. This 
may be desirable in years of heavy 
production for the purpose of de. 
laying the harvest until the bulk 
of that particular variety is gone. 


9. Better varieties of nearly all 
the tree fruits, especiallv apples, De 
licious, Golden Delicious, and Stark. 
ing being particularly outstanding. 

10. Improved varieties of straw. 
berries, notably the Blakemore, 
Southland, Dorsett, and Fairfax. A} 
better berry of the dewberry or black. | 

erry type in the Youngberrv. 

11. That barren  scuppernong | 
vines may be made to produce fruit 
by planting male or pollen produc. 
ing vines along with them: 


12. Only by pruning  scupper. 
nong type of grapes early, between 
November 1 and January 1, may 
the danger of bleeding to death be 
avoided. This is not the case with 
the bunch grapes, pruning being in 
order for these any time between 
late fall and the first spring growth, 


| 
13. Late summer and fall is 7 


considered the best time to apply 
fertilizer to strawberry plants, as 
this is the time fruit buds are form 
ing for the coming season’s crop. 


14. Growing the scuppernong type 
of grape on a three wire trellis rath 
er than on an arbor. More and bet 
ter fruit results from this method. 


15. That bees are essential in the 
apple orchard at blooming time to 
properly pollinate the blossoms, 
Many commercial apple growefs 
rent bees during the 
period for this purpose. 


16. Control of San Jose scale by 
spraying with oil emulsion or limé 
sulphur solution. Fruit growing 
would have been abandoned long 
ago had the control of this scourge 
not been worked out by scientists, 


17. Damage by peach leaf curls 
now almost entirely prevented 
spraying in winter with Bordeaux 
mixture or lime sulphur. 

18. Pruning of fruit trees need 
not be nearly so severe as mafy 
thought desirable a decade or @ 
ago. Lighter pruning has 


blooming 


found to bring about best results. 

19. We now know that orchard 
sanitation is especially important 
keeping down the insect and fungws 
disease damage. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE HELPS NOW’S THE TIME TO GET A 
From This Month’s Advertisers 
have freely pat- 
ronized our Anniversary Num- 
ber. Look over the long list of free : 
any of these helpful offers that ap- 
peal to you. 
) years HOME HELPS 
gas we Folder, Coleman Lamp & Stove Co......... 44 
, great Servel’s information on Electrolux 
Introductory Offer: A Double St Refrigerators 41 
undred scant of Wood’s Mustard Spinach foncunh A. H. Lewis’ 1936 Calendar-Ther- 
to plant 100 feet) and a packet of Certified SG) 56 
creased Marglobe Wilt Resistant Tomato, together Lily Mills’ Fashion Book & samples 
ocates. with our helpful 1936 Catalog, containing of yarns (Send 10c) ..... os eres: 50 
So information, a 20¢ value | Trial Tube of Mentholatum (Send 3c) 50 
Trial size of Penetro Salve 
‘5 days be Catalog Free on request. | Select the Best | Trial samples of Vick Colds-Control 
ripen. Til from Wood's complete offering of the finest a 49 
al heayg in Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. Catalog, Olson Rug ETAL: 
ose of de. T. W. Woop & Sons 
we FARM EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 
: e Richmond, Va. Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co. ....... 57 
is gone. farm level literature. 69 
Philip Carey’s shingle information and Sh 
nearly all sample ... 
69 5~§ Every effort has been made to sui 
apples, De. F. E. Myers’ Water System Booklet........ 56 your needs. It is now 
and Stak Literature, Ownesboro Ditcher & §3 with steel wheels and spade lugs Anethee- sgecial feature ‘give 
standing 60 é = three fuel systems — gasoline carburetor, kerosene vaporizer, 
, Republic Electric Mfg. Co......... 49 e: 23 el-oil vaporizer. The Fordson has always been a f 
of straw. Stover’s books on feed grinding.......... and through. Thou i 
‘ d grinding........... 55 pi ; g sands are in use today that have been giving good 
Blakemol J.B. Sedberry s feed grinder information 54 se a service for years. It is a piece of farm equipment that you can p Beams 
Fairfax aS Case s Motor-Lift tractor book ........ 52 H 5 Se on. If interested in a Fordson, write for complete information. Use the 
ry or blall | on planters, fer- coupon below. 
erry. | s. L. Allen's Planet 36 UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIP. co. 1800 
tlantic Steel’s Dixisteel fence book.... 34 esc 220 E. 
Kitselman Bros.’ fence catalog.............. 35 T wise 
-n produc: } Master’s plant setter information............ 20} | UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIP. CO. SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIP. CO. 
beta | beings But they can Power Plant. | Please send me literature on the Fordson Agricultural Tractor. | . 
‘ _you by the way they wor on Fordson tractor ........... 1 
ry 1, may Nothing like it for sprains, strains, — Fence’s roofing and building [ Bame j 
) de swe ngs. ever isters—never 
hair. And can work Standard Engine’s garden tractor catalog 61 | | 
: a while you use it. Great antiseptic DeLaval’s information on separator, | eae 
> between sregziste. W. F. Young, Inc., Oliver Farm Equipment’s tractor book 24 
besten ohn Deere’s tractors and implements p M 
ARBSORBINE 72 gs-Men 
to apply information on Will ters your No Experience Necessar 
plants, as diatri timber i 
. F. Covington’s distributor and r into cash Make Up To $10.00 In One Da 
are form- WANT EVERY READER 26 —and do it eco- Big. Nattonally-known Company 
crop. | James Mfg.’s literature on building, nomically, year after ambitious men’ Wear, introduce. famous 
= MY BIG 1936 CATALOG 34 |] year: A. dozen superior ) Fairbanks, clothe, 
nong type Information on Ledbetter seed planter.. 59 features ineure most accurate cut Day without canvassing” Get ‘ult or 
‘ellie call ting, quickest action and greatest overcoat FREE of cost. 
; ck new and used mills. Send No Money. Write for FREE Facts. 
ial in the 58 need Make big money in 
in fectil leaflet 60 business of your own. Write today. 
meal 125, seeds of my Now Sen . yanamid’s fertilizer leaflet 60, 61 F 
ossoms, er, or 150seeds my New Peerless catalogs... 58, 56, 61, 44 
growers . 4 E. I. Du Pont’s pamphlets on fertilizers 30 a 
bloom LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
a Beery School’s book “How to Break 
and Train. 51 
- scale by wy and Mule Association’s book 
lime Polk Miller’s dog book 69 
wing Spohn’s book ‘How to Train Colts”... 36 
ned long MONTHS TO PAY Wisconsin Ironclad’s incubator catalog . 62 
s scourge prices! Philip R. Park’s booklet New Way 
: We'll Send You Supply on Trial Dr. Salsbury’s books on poultry keeping 62 
af curl is Satisfaction quaranteed., Take § months to pay. we R. L. Beck’s brooder circular................ 63 
not sati , return at our expense. “ . 
ented by ALLEY OIL refined fromm 100% pure parafin base Book, “Fortune in 20 
Bordesil ince! rial Tree: We pay Rederal Oi Tax. Over 100,000 sat- 63 
0 VALLEY OIL COMPARY, Dept. 207 is od yond book “Ful-O-Pep For 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 36 
ees need Agasote Millboard’s plans for poultry 
le or 9 EA TER OX ALIS (Shamrock) OTHER FREE 
bees LUCKY Plant of the World. Send HELES 
\as wa gloom by EASTER. H. D. Lee’s sample of Jelt Denim ....... 54 
-esults. oe | is Gorgeous} Catalog, Zenith Radio Corp 51 
hand SH AM ROCK Coyne Electrical School’s book ............. 57 15 Bu. OATS 
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iterature, Int. Typewriter Exchange...... 51 
ARCADIA LODGE, 32 State St., We ibe choo R. i Polk’s mailing list catalog.......... 44 
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. Catalog, Nashville Auto College.......... 55 
z, Nashville Auto College 
Lawns Walk Employment information—46, 50, 61, w York Aden 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is dependent 
upon proper care and management. Read- 
ers are warned to exercise every sanitary 
precaution and beware of infection in the 
drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drink- 
ing water often becomes infected with 
disease germs and may: spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the 
loss of half or two-thirds your hatch be- 
fore you are aware. Don’t wait until you 
lose half your chicks. Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water from the time the chicks are out 
of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Diagonal, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can satisfy 
yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend on Walko Tablets year after year 
in raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 


Dept. 290 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 


ARE YOU BUYING 
EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


UM! HERE S A FINE STURDY} 


THE CHICK IS RIGHT! 


ManAmar in the starting mash builds red 
lood and vigor. It supplies the mineral ele- 
ments essential to growth and health. With 
ManAmar Feeds, you raise a larger percentage 
of your chicks and have fewer culls. 
MANAMAR 
Nature’s Food Minerals from the Sea 
Coming from the sea, ManAmar amply su 
plies every essential mineral element in easily . 
assimilated, body-soluble form. Mixed in the 
ration, it provides a sure source of these min- 
grains. To Tnsure rapid, sturdy 


ite growth, early maturity and the 
SS vigor that insures profitable 
S POULTRY 3 production—start your 
= MASH 37 ona ManAmar Mash. 
= 
(Mined with protts. Write rorit Today.” 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
Dept. 12, 608 So. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
Manufacturing Plant: San Pedro, Calif. 
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of capital; and lack of enthusiasm to 
continue. We find in the South 
many poultrymen who rank with 
the nation’s best. A Southern breeder 
| of Single Comb White Leghorns 
holds the world’s record for individ- 
ual egg production, and another 
Southern breeder holds the world’s 
record for a pen of ten hens in an 
egg laying contest. Both of these 
records were made in Southern egg 
laying contests. 

Today the South looks forward to 
the poultry industry for profit from 
a spring broiler industry, a good egg 
market, and an up-and-coming tur- 
key production program. 


@ Investment $3 to $5 per Hen 

An average investment of $3 to 
$5 is required for each bird kept on 
the farm where proper housing and 
adequate equipment is maintained. 
Anyone who expects to obtain maxi- 
mum profit from poultry should 
properly house his birds and feed 
balanced rations. Employment of 
artificial methods of incubation and 
brooding are recommended where a 
flock of more than 100 birds is kept. 

In brooding chicks it is advisable 
not to brood more than 300 to 400 
chicks in a group. 

Selecting a breed is a matter of 
choice; however, one must be in- 
formed as to the ability of the breed 


selected and should make his or her 
selection with a knowledge of the 
strain of birds to be chosen. One 
must remember that some strains are 
superior to others. You cannot de- 
pend on all flocks of a breed to per- 
form equally. One breeder will have 
a flock that is noted for high liva- 
bility. Another breeder may have 
a flock that will lay well but not lay 


large eggs. 


@ Choose a Popular Breed 

In choosing a breed it is advisable 
to select one of the more popular 
breeds and varieties such as the 
Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, 
and Leghorns. On account of the 
popularity of these breeds, good 
stock can be purchased more eco- 
nomically. The following is a record 
secured from the most popular 
breeds and varieties entered in the 
Georgia National Egg Laying Con- 
test for the past nine years:— 


Breed Eggs 
S. C. White Leghorns................ 214.6 
Barred Plymouth Rocks............ 190.8 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds............ 185.7 
White Wyandottes...................... 171.1 
S. C. Black Minorcas................ 163.0 
White Plymouth Rocks............ 159.3 
Jersey Black Giants.................... 157.3 


In establishing and maintaining 
a flock, there is an old rule that 
still holds good in poultry raising. 


’ 


Hens Doubled Production 


(Continued from page 52) 


five eggs or buy three chicks. It 
will be advisable to figure on replac- 
ing about one-half of the flock each 
year with pullets. Generally speak- 
ing, you should not keep hens more 
than two years for egg production. 
For breeding purposes you can keep 
them as long as they produce chicks. 


Here in the South it is best to 
hatch the heavy breeds such as Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
New Hampshires, and Orpingtons, 
from February 15 to March 15. Leg- 
horns should be hatched between 
March I and April 5. Chicks hatch- 
ed at these times will mature so as 
to lay through the late fall and 
winter months. If you are going to 
try the broiler business it is advis- 
able to hatch chicks between Janu- 


No poultry raiser should be satisfied 
with less than vigorous, healthy stock. 


Vaccination of the young stock will 
now prevent that chicken scourge of 
the past—sorchead. 


ary 1 and 15 so that they will be 
ready to market about Easter. 

In feeding chickens it is essential, 
where you go to the expense of hous- 
ing, to feed a balanced ration. 
Either use a good commercial line 
of feeds or mix a formula that has 
been proved to give good results. 


Feeding Suggestions . 


Records show that about seven 
pounds of feed are required to pro- 
duce a 2-pound broiler and that a 
pullet will consume from 20 to 25 
pounds of feed from day-old to sex- 
ual maturity.: Records on laying 
flocks, where the average is approxi- 
mately 200 eggs, show that a layer 
will consume between 40 and 45 
pounds of laying mash, 35 pounds of 
grain, 3 to 4 pounds of oyster shell, 
and 1 to 2 pounds of grit in a year. 

For the man who has his own 
home-grown feeds, the Poultry 
Department of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, recom- 
mends the following starting and 
growing mash:— 


Pounds 

Vellow corniniéal: 50 

100% 


If the chicks are reared indoors 


For each pullet you wish to house set a vitamin D concentrate or cod liver 


YOUR CHICKS 
Pest FRIEND 


R. SALSBURY'S 


grow into strong, healthy birds. At the head @ 
the list—the best friend of all—is Dr. Sal 
bury’s PHEN-O-SAL. When _ dissolved in the 
drinking water, PHEN-O-SAL tablets form 
medicinal fluid that goes to all parts of the 
intestines. There it checks bowel troubles jq 
the early stage of development, gently heal 
any inflammation present, and soothes the sorg 
tissues. In addition, it furnishes many 
building elements that are necessary to good 
health and vitality. 

See that your chicks get Dr. Salsburys 
PHEN-O-SAL in their drinking water reg. 
ularly. A package of 125 tablets costs only $1.09, 


@ To clear up colds and other respiratory 
troubles spray your chicks (and older birds, 
too) with Dr. Salsbury’s CAM-PHO-SAL, 


FREE 16-page book “First Aid to 
Bab Chicks’’; book on Worm 
Control; book on Vaccination. Write us 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Under personal direction of Dr. J. E. Salsbury, 
Vv i and S list in Poultry Diseases 


116 Water Street, Charles City, lowa 


Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES ty 

The Dealer Who Displays This Emblem, 

He Is a Member of Our NATION-WID§ 
‘TRY HEALTH SERVICE, 


datslurys 
POULTRY HEALTH 
SERVICE STATION } 


B ARG AINS ¢ Yes Sir.—the Class 

e sified columns if 
this issue are filled with all kinds of bargaig 
offers. Turn to the Classified Ads now, 


ROOST APPLICATOR 


oes 4 times as far as 
Old Paint Brush Method | 


Our new “Cap-Brush” Roost Appli- 
cator with no bristles to absorb and 
waste liquid—spreads‘“Black Leaf 40” 
thinner—makes it go four times as far. 


KILLS LICE AND FEATHER MITES 
You use the full strength ‘Black Leaf 40” 
but less of it. “Black Leaf 40’ has plenty 
of reserve strength, and the ‘“‘Cap-Brush” 
employs it economically. 
For individual bird treatment use 8615 
‘‘Cap-Brush”’ to place a drop in 
feathers two inches below vent ff 
for body lice—on back of birds’ 
necks for head lice. : 
Insist on original, factory-sealed 
es for full s Sold f 
by dealers everyw 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


nee means steady auto service to 800 
families. While similar well-established 

routes earn $100 a week, you must be satisfied with $8 
a wi the first few months. No experience 

but man selected must be reliable, industrious, age 25 
The right man will become an authorized Rawleigh Dele 
for 230 home necessities started on our capital; trais@ 
the 45 year old Rawleigh way j 


now used on nearly 9, 
Rawleigh Routes. 


e 
Write now, 


RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. B-72-PGF, 
Freeport, 
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Genuin 


WISCONSIN IRONCLAD CO., Dept. 436B, Racine, 
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ADING PACKING HOUSES 
AND POULTRY RAISERS TELL 


raise chickens to — 


catalog. Re: 
$1282.36 » worth 
137 roos ters. 
Bila 


et as much as 120 
Class A A—between 


here. 

PRICES at Sexed_ ch CHIX 
ATALOG FREE, CARTERS WRITE f. 

sb Box 234, Eldorado, Ill. 


ree T ‘CAR 
vestinc cataLoc 


PUBLISHED in the POULTRY INDUSTRY, 


FREE CATALOG 


chicks to our finest R.O.P. sir 


Wyandottes, 


chicks. 


Bex 682, Vinita, Okla. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
CHICK PRODUCERS 


A REAL special discount 
offer. Write today for 


AND CHICK GUIDE, 
chock full of valuable chick 
raising information, pictured 
description of chicks and our 
own trapnest farm. Three 
grades from 3c light cockerel 


chicks. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 

= Orpingtons, 

Minorcas, White Giants, Sus- 

sex. Also hybrid and puned 
COLON! 


POULTRY FARMS, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo.or 


Yet Cost You 


H { K5 THAN MANY WI 
HEAL TH PROTECTION..... 


chick growing contes' its--for higher 
ne growing qualities. Mlinois Approved. 100% live delivery 


PRODUCTION BRED err. Reds, Rocks, 
ints, 


cas, Gia 


mers for ars. Biz 
This one of many | 
rom successful customers. 


E CATALOG an 
,Low 
ONEIDA, ILL, 


from 


29 ounces per enna.) 
etters 


Pullets or Mal: breed. 
an 


LING’S POULTRY FARM, po 


-B. TESTED 


Build it Yourselfi—Broods 150 Chicks. FEW CENTS 
weekly runs it. Eisas8t. Heater $3.50. CIRCULAR FREE. 
RL. BECK, Box 511. SULLIVAN, WISCONSIN 


Sexed strelant bree: 
One of the fn 


jan for 


CHICKS DaysT vial 


loney refunded veg oars chicks not true to breed. No 

total to take You get 8 to make ogres chicks are as . 

Male or pullet tarnished. prices. All 


Varieties. Mo. Accredited. Blood Tested. Easy Buyin lan. 
Chick Manual FREE. 
Box 255, BUTLER, MO. 


oe BUY GOOD LUCK CHICKS 


Write Today for Beautiful Color Catalog 
26 popular breeds and FREE 


WEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Box 148, Napoleon, Ohio. 


SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


Popular Breeds—Low Prices—Liberal Guar- 
. antees. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free 
HATCHE Circular, Write, THE NEW WASHINGTON 
RY CO., Box E, New Washington, Ohio. 
Chickens, Geese, 


70 BREEDS Turkeys, and Ducks. 


Purebred, Hardy, Northern Raised, high 
quality, and most profitable. Fowls, Eggs, 
Baby Chicks and Incubators at reduced prices. 
Merica’s great plant—since 1893. Large catalog. 
ee. R. F. Neubert Co., Box 849, Mankato, Minn. 


oil should be used. Grain can be fed 
after the chicks are three weeks old. 
The Georgia National Egg Lay- 
ing Contest has used the following 
laying mash formula for the past 
four years. ‘The average in the con- 
test has been 212 eggs per year:— 


Pounds 
Ground yellow corn or cornmeal.. 100 
Oatmeal or ground oats................ 100 
50 per cent protein meat scrap...... 40 
Alfalfa leaf meal 


with the mash is composed of equal 
parts of yellow corn and wheat. A 
wet mash is fed daily to the layers. 
This mash is moistened with milk. 
Where possible, green feed is fed 
to the layers. Usually about a gal- 
lon of tender green feed is fed daily 
to 100 layers. The mash is kept be- 
fore the layers in open hoppers and 
is available to the birds at all times. 

Anyone engaged in poultry rais- 
ing and desiring information should 
write to the poultry department of 
his agricultural college. Every ag- 
ricultural college in the South has 
a poultry department and these de- 
partments are always glad to be of 
service to the citizens of their state. 


CURING MEAT WITH ICE 
farmers are utilizing 


both commercial and home cold 
storage plants in curing a large part 
of their meat supply this winter. 

Last winter Florida farmers 
from 19 northern and western coun- 
ties had nearly three and a half mil- 
lion pounds of pork cured for them 
at cold storage and ice plants, while 
93,680 pounds additional were cured 
in home ice boxes. Everything in- 
dicates that even larger quantities 
are being cured in cold storage this 
winter. When ice is used, hogs can 
be killed at any time, without hav- 
ing to wait for cold weather. 

After the meat is removed from 
storage, it should be washed and 
smoked slowly after it has been al- 
lowed 48 hours for thawing. Care 
should be exercised to see that the 
temperature produced by the 
smudge for smoke, particularly in 
periods of warm weather, does not 
run high enough to spoil the meat. 

]. F. Cooper. 


MARKETING HELP NEEDED 
AFT ER all our good President 


and our farm papers have done 

for the people, they have never 

touched on the sore need of mar- 
keting our small crops. 

For example, I bought three bush- 

els of sweet potatoes last week for 


.40 cents a bushel, and shipped one 


to Gladebrook, Iowa, paying $1.38 
express and 15 cents for basket. That 
bushel cost $1.93 laid down. I also 
shipped 335 pounds pecans to the 
same place at a charge of $9.70 ex- 
press; home price, nine cents. Now 
please figure out how the poor man 
can get rid of his little crops. He 
can’t sell them at home and can’t 
ship them. We need help. 

H. E. Grube, 
Mobile County, Ala. 


A scratch ration fed in connection 


Thee Kigkt Way 
FEED COSTS 
fot your BABY CHICKS 


Add the cost of chicks you are sure to lose to the price 
you pay for inferior feeds. That’s one way you will know 
something of what such feed really costs you. Thousands 
of poultrymen figure further. They figure that with every 
pullet they fail to raise they lose $1.00 in profit before 
the year is out. They are right, too, for you must have 
the pullets to lay before you can make a profit. No feed 
costs so little based on the results you get. Remember— 


Your Chicks will Find what 
you can’t see in every bag of 


COMKEYS \-0 Starting Feed 


Try a few sacks of Conkeys Y-O Starting Feed or 
Conkeys Y-O All Mash Chick Ration and watch re- 
sults. See for yourself what a difference it makes in 
their vitality and growth when they get an oe 
of the A and D vitamins of Cod Liver Oil and the B 
and vitamins of Brewers’ Yeast. 

Conkeys Feeds offer you the surest wa 

toa successful chick-raising season. At 

your dealer’s or write us. 

TheG.E. Conkey 6748 Broadway, Cleveland, o. 
Mills; Cleveland, ; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Tex. 


Vitalized with Y-O 
In Y-O the elusive A and D vitamins 
of Cod Liver Oil and vitamins B and G 
of Brewers’ Yeast are held secure by a 


patented process—the vitamins last. (88) 


THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


At the A aie’ 8 Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
both in 1933 and 1934, In the ges 7 years in competition with the best breed- 
ers from every part the U.S. our birds have won awa) and cups at 
national laying contests, All these hens were raised on our own breeding 
farm, usands of their sisters and daughters are used in our flocks, 
$40 per WEEK Net Income _ For 19years we have maintained a large trapnest 

“From your AAA chicks, I have 400 breeding farm to improve the laying qualities of our 


llent pulletsthat began 1 -2 flocks. Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every 
months, be year because they know — dependable, 


tting 20 to 22 doz, ese bred, easily raised 

a'day since Sept, moderate prices, DISCOUNTS 
15 and cars g our =, on advance orders 
home pay us 40c to 45c | Do Your Own Chick Sexins | 10 Varieties 
a doz. Feed costs run Special FREE booklet explains 

m4 $2.50a day, netting us how you can save over 2c per ss 90 

4 $40 week forour work.” | pullet by doing your own sexing 
4R.B. pretend, Georgia, [and then have the cockerels free. per 100 up i 


FREE CATALOG 
BOoTH FARMS, Box 620, Clinton, Mo. 


-PUREBREEDS EX 
GUARANTEED 


CHICKS 


S$. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
SENO POSTCARD FOR 


leading purebred varieties in Day 
or MALES; whichever 
BIG Free 
CATALOG 


NEW BLOOD BREEDING METHOD 
BOX 635, 


Super- HYBR 
HAVE SEX LINK. MAGIC 
Greater Vigor aa Sturdiness, faster and 
more uniform growth, better feathering, 
greater disease resistance, lower mortality. 
LARGER and BETTER LAYERS 
THAN AVERAGE LEGHORNS 
These big, heavy Hybrid Pullets normally 
begin laying 3 to weeks earlier than 
purebred neon breeds. Always quicker 
. Year ‘round production. 


We blend the High Production a 
from outstanding breeders give 
sturdier and more vigorous chicks. Grester 
Profits in EGGS and MEAT. 

1934 WORLD’S FAIR CHAMPION 
Leghorn Layer honor given to our Lady 
Windsor, with more than 85% summer 
production. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, 


Test shows Hybrids outweigh Giants at 10 
weeks and weigh 20% more than Rocks or 
Reds at 12 weeks. Always a meat favorite. 


WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


SPECIAL OFFER — GOLD BAND MATINGS 


For the first time we offer poultry raisers chicks from our Gold Band Matings $50.00 To $150.00 


C.A.S1MS at exceptionally low prices. Back of these fine chicks are the Famous 
Manager _—_—-‘ Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman, and other World Renowned MORE PROFIT 
Bloodlines. You can find none better to start or rebuild a profitable flock. They are a 2to4 Ly ma extra 
revelation for premium egg production, and large, quick maturing broilers. 34508" .2 on moans 
profit from 
Hatched In Weorld’s Largest Incubators hens at NO 
We have 18 leading breeds, all blood tested, and hatched in the World’s Largest Incubators. | UXTRA COST 


Before you buy, send for our BIG FREE Four-Color Poultry Book and special low price offer. 


Thornwood, Inc., Boxi101-R, Leuisville, Ky. 


F 
‘Grandall, ind.) 


cks LOWEST 


om careful work and flock assures Every chick from 
Kentucky Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultura] Experi- 
ment Station. All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and r 
removed. Only eggs weighing 23 ounces per dozen or more used. 

ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalog and 

1936 prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Also started chicks. 

Write today. D. D. Slade, Owner. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

RIVERSIDE CHICKS|DRUMM’S 
STRAINS 


Eighteen Varieties, all 
Stained Antigen Method B.W 
Chick losses within days 
replaced at half price. Send for price 
list and 24-page illustrated catalog. 
Special Discount on Early Orders. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 


Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm 
of the South. For six years 100% free of white 
diarrhea. United pistes ullorum clean. Select 
Chicks from U. S. Certified flocks. Males 200- 
to 315-egg dams. Approved by Purina Research 

rvice. Southern Champion Layers Chicago 
World’s Fair. Prices Reasonable. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


R. F. D. No. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TO 
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money, read these facts. 
If brs—packing companies of 
FI bn record as preferring eggs 
os Their letters are in our 
also, what poultry raisers say: “I sold 
of eggs from 400 pullets. Netted $47.67 on 
have the books to show this’’—Beatrice 
ik. A. M. Swisher, West Virginia: “Sold 67 
i a lb.—2% Ibs. at 10 weeks. The pullets ke ‘ 
* ‘ ver mus: y laying—never saw such large eggs. Last el . 
january I got 69 dozen eggs (from 33 pullets).” Mrs. E. 
S Bchuepbach, Wisconsin: “I bought 350 Leghorns and had 
wonderful luck. Out of 130 hens : , 
7 a day—my eggs always went for 
and $65 worth of eggs each month. 
| 
BOOT 
le 
| 
[INGS 
SH [ CROSSBREEDS 
TO R D. Tested. We feel that no poultry raiser can ‘ 
afford to gamble on any other kind of chicks. 
ing’s chicks offer every advantage--health, 
Lon urdiness, quick growth, livability, good breeding. 
Birds from flocks supplying Ling’s chicks have won 
many awards in official egg laying contests and important shows. 
A purchaser of Ling’s chicks won first prize in $5,000 Nat’l Chick 
M 
For 10 years we have been building up @ production-bred flock BP 
Segenlzation which has resulted in letters like this on Ling’s 
3: ‘*This is my 5th consecutive year of purchasing from 
your hatchery. lam ne from 95 to 100 eggs daily Fret 
fycses right at my house 
| have sold to some of my c 
iS en 
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4a . j 
WARM FLOOR BROODER 
ED| (SEXED CHIX CALHOUN'S CHICKS 
a TRIPLE GUARANTEE 
1. YOUR MONEY BACK! Calhoun’s 6-week pure-bred 
< po ‘ vides just this on any chicks not according to agreement. 2, Calhoun’s C 
MUST LIVE! Any losses Ist 2 weeks replaced at 44 price! 3. We guaran 
LZ Cada iy 100% live delivery anywhere in the U.S. Vigorous, healthy chicks from f. 
<—,7 * iy range flocks that are stronger, healthier, because they are on free range almost 
y wwe —have extra months of sunshine, fresh air, green feed. Also chicks from pe 
sfied with $8 A Bloodtested. Accredited. Ask about our ror, Purchase Plan— $1 books order. Prompt service. Write 
nce _ See for FREE eye-opening catalog now. CALHOUN’S ULTRY FARM, Box 114, Montrose, Mo. ¢ 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 


It will pay many 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—yYour ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates 


per inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants — 60c thousand; White 
Bermuda Onion, 75c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Whole- 
fale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, and Pepper Plants—If in- 
terested in dependable quality, wholesale, write 
Crescent Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Plants — Wakefields, Dutch, 


Copenhagen 
Cabbage; Bermuda Onion—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00. 
Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 

Millions Pencil Size White and 
Onion Plants—Crate of 4,000, $2.40. 
Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 
Notice—Wakefield, 
muda Onion Plants—95e thousand 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Yellow Bermuda 
Bonnie Plant 


delivered. Macks 


Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— Regular Classified—j| Display Classified 
Georgia-Alabama..... 175.000 Ga., Ala., and Fueit. peseone 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 160.000 Miss., La., Ark., Tenn..... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia... 215.000 N. C., 8. and 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
— Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., W.Va., Mid. and E. Tenn. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

ee 175.000 Texas and So. Okla........... 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 

ALLY FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Whole 45c a word $45.00 per inch 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Send No Money—C.o0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage, Ber- 
muda Onion Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 85c; f.o.b. Tifton. 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants—Ask for 
prices. Trucks and car lots our specialty, Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Look!—Wakefield, Copenhagen Cabbage Plants, = 
muda Onion Plants—95c thousand, delivered. 
McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 


Farms for Sale 


Free Monthly Catalog—Diversified Farms, 7 Mid- 
west States, many with livestock, feed, equipment, 
established incomes. Farm Agency, 806-FP, 
Times-Star Bldg., Ohio. 

Alabama 

Desirable Farms — Any size — $3 Acre. Box 45, 

Fruithurst, Alabama. 
Georgia 


300 Acres of Land—New Buildings—Running water. 
Mrs. C. 8S. Moffet, Route 2, Gray, Georgia. 


Texas 
yhy Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals «do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie rich 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Pay the Postman—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants—Leading varieties—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, 
$3.75. Iceberg Lettuce Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. Prompt 
shipment. Blue Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, S. ©. 


. Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Fiat 
3,000, $1.75; 5,000, $2.50. Quality, count, promptness 
3,000, $1.75; 5,000, $2.50. Quantity, count, promptness 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


and Collard Plants—75c_ thousand, 
collect; 65c in 5,000 lots. Good plants. Prompt ship- 
ment. 5% Discount, cash with order. Bank refer- 
ences. Parrish Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Onion, Cabbage, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading varie- 
ties—Mossed, ee, variety named. 500, 50c; 1,000, 
$3.00. 00% Live delivery guaranteed. 
Valdosta, Ga, 


The; 5,000, 
Sunngiiale Farms, 


Strong Frostproof Plants — All leading varieties 
Cabbage, White Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion-— 
C.0.d,: 506, 45¢; 1,000, 75c; 2,000 and up, 60c 1,000. 


L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


and fertile soil. Good towns, good roads 
you our agricultural publication 
B. Gallaher, General 
Santa Fe Railway, 
Texas. 


me 
Write today. 
Passenger Agent, 
21 Santa ‘Fe Building, Amarillo, 


yuaranteed Satisfaction is the Reason We Ship More 
Plants Every Year — Leading varieties Cabbage and 
Onion Plants—250, 25c; 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. Liberty 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Southeast Texus—Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 


For prices, 
terms, location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum 


Building, Houston, Texas. 


Virginia 
Catalog Virginia Farm Bargains—Blue Grass Section 
—Stock, Dairy, Poultry, Truck Farms. Please state 
requirements. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Belt Realty, 


Bargains se Farms — Free Catalog. 
a. 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers, 


Bulbs 
Gorgeous gg Gorgeous Blooming Bulbs— 
$1.00. Arthur Ryon, Altamonte Springs, 
orida 


. Genin Bulbs—Dollar a hundred. Free price list. 


Coke, Cotton Avenue, Macon, 


Exhibition Dahlias 
1535 West Pike, 


; Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Certified Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
Plants—Open field grown; well rooted; each variety 
labeled; roots moss packed, ventilated cartons; guar- 
antee delivery. Cabbage—Charleston Wakefield, Jersey 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late ute 
Postpaid: 200, 60c; 300, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.60; 

$3.25. Express collect, packed 2,500 crate: per 
thousand, 60c. Onions—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, 
Sweet Sbanish, Prizetaker—Postpaid: 500, 55c; 1,000, 
95e; 2,500, $2.15; 6,000, express prepaid, $3.50; ex- 
press “collect, 6,000, $2.00. W. G. Farrier Plant 
Company, Omaha, Texas. 


Cheap — List. J. D. Engle, 
Va, 


Clarksburg, W. 


Frostproof Cabbage; White and 
Yellow Bermuda Onions. Cabbage or Onions — 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1.00. Quantity prices on request. Fifty 
Cabbage Plants Free for names of 10 prospective plant 
buyers, Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment replaced. 
Tomato, Potato, and Pepper Plants in season. H. W. 
Parramore, Valdosta, Ga. 


C.0.d.—Hardy Field Grown Frostproof Cabbage and 
Onion Plants — Leading varieties — 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Iceberg ' Lettuce 
Plants—$1. 50 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for Piedmont Plant Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8. 


Leading Varieties 


Special Offer—1,000 Cabbage Plants and 500 Onion 
Plants and your choice of six 10c packets of garden 
seed, all for $1.95, postpaid, Cabbage or Onion Lia of 
$1.00 per 1,000, express collect. Write for our 
Seed and Plant Catalog. All gy iy replaced if dis: 
satisfied upon arrival. Parramore & Griffin Seed Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants— 
Cabbage, leading varieties — 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 
5,000, $4.00. Onion—500, 40c; 1,000, 75c; 0, $3.00. 
Collard, same as Onion. Quick shipment and quality 
plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Prize- 
taken, Sweet Spanish, pencil-size—Postpaid: 500, 50c; 
1.008, 96c; 3,600, $2.25; 6,000, $4.00. Express, 6,000, 

Prompt shipment. ‘Satisfaction 
einer Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading varie- 
ties, now ready. Postpaid: 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50; express collect, 75¢ per 1,000. Potato, Tomato, 
Pepper, gplant Write for prices. 
Ponder Plant Co Omega 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Ready now— 
500, 80c; 1,000, $1.40. By express, 75c thousand. Can 
fill large orders promptly. Write for prices on Tomato, 
Pepper, Potato, and Eespl lant. Lakeside Plant Farms, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


Fresh Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants — All 
ae! Varieties—Now ready, Prices by express: "5c 
1,000 Tifton. Postpaid prices: 300, 60c; 
Foe, 90c; The Davis Plant Company, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


guaranteed. 


Cabbage Plants— 
thrifty. 


Plant Co., 


1d No Money—Millions e.o.d. 
All varieties now ready. hg grown, 
500, 40c;\ 60c thousand; 5,000, 
75e thousand. Quick Stokes 
Fitzgersld, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Charleston, Jer- 
sey Conenhagen, Dutch—500, 45c¢; 1,000, 
75c; 5,000, $3.25. White, Yellow Bermuda Onions— 

Quick shipment. Vernon Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. 


arrival. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, and Collard Plants— 
Leading varieties—Prepaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express: 5,000 and over, 75¢ thousand. Valdosta Plant 
Company, Valdosta, Ga. 


CERTIFIED — FROSTPROOF 
CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 


ONION PLANTS 
OPEN FIELD GROWN, WELL 
ROOTED, STRONG. 

CABBAGE — Each bunch fifty, mossed, 
labeled - with variety name. Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc-° 
cession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late 
Dutch—Postpaid: 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect: 60c 

per 1,000. 

ONIONS—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, 
Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish—Prepaid: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $3.50. Express col- 
lect: 6,000, $2.00, f.o.b. Farms. 

FULL COUNT, PROMPT SHIPMENT, SAFE 
ARRIVAL, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
UNION PLANT CO., Texarkana, Ark. 


Pay Postman for your Cabbage and Onion Plants 
arrival—100, 15c; 0, 45¢; 1,000, 85c. Good 
plants guaranteed. Coffee County Plant Company, 
Douglas, Georgia. 


Prepaid—Cabbage or Onion Plants—Leading varie- 
ties—$1.65 per 1,000. All shipments prepaid for cash 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Douglas Plant 


Co., Douglas, Ga, 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants, all A varieties ; 


White Bermuda Onion Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 75c, 
postpaid; expressed, 50c thousand, cash. Progress 
Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 

Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, 
1,000, 85c. Prompt shipment. 


Onion Plants— 
Postal Plant 


500, 
Company, _Albany, G 
6,0000 Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants, 
$1.75; 2,000 Cabbage $1.25. W. W. Warren, 
Carrizo Springs, Texa 
Look—Extra Cabbage Plants, 
60c thousand; 10,000, $5.00. Old Dominion Plant 


Company, Franklin, Va. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 00 thou- 
sand, prepaid; not prepaid, 65c. J. Davis Plant 


Co., Valdosta, 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Dutch, Co- 
penhagen Market—1,000, 75c; 3,000 up at 500 B. J. 


Head, Alma, Ga. 
C.0.d.—Frostproot Cabbage and Onion Plants Now 
Ready—500, 60c; 1,000, 95c;. Farmers’ Plant Co., 


Georgia, 
d.—Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants— 
500, je; f.o.b. Tifton. G. W. Coleman, 

Tifton, Georgia. 

Genuine White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants— 
90c per 1,000; 5,000 up, 80c; prepaid. Geo. R. Hunt 
Kathleen, Ga. 

Frostproof 
00, 60c; 1,000, 
Evergreen, Ala. 

Cabbage and Onion now ready. 
500, 50¢; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Biil Peters, Ray 
City, Georgia. 

“Plants — Not 
$1.00 thousand, 
City, Georgia. 

Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Beet Plants — 75 cents 
thousand. Sullock’s Plant Farm, White Springs, Fla. 

Bermuda Onion and Frostproof Cabbage Plants—5C0, 
60c; 90c, 1,000; postage paid. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Cabbage Plants— 
Knud Thomsen, 


Charleston Wakefield 
$1.00, delivered. 


Promises’’—Cabbage and Onions— 
postpaid. The Plant Exchange, Ray 


Copenhagen Cabbage Plants, Ber- ~ 


Nursery Stock 
2-Year FIELD GROWN ROSES, 19% 


MONTHLY BLOOMERS THAT WILL 
PLEASE THE MOST EXACTING. 
2-YEAR FIELD GROWN: ROSES — Red, Pink, 
Shell Radiance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, Supreme 
Premier, Rapture, Columbia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, 
Lady Hillingdon, Edel, Victoria, Druski, Claudius 
Pernet, Geo. Pernet, J. J. L. Mock, S. Key, 
Padre, Cuba, Mrs. Ek. P. Thom, Joanna Hill, Pris: 
cilla, Ophelia, Mrs. Chas. Bell, Mrs. Aaron W. ard, 
Olympiad, Templar. CLIMBING ROSES — Pauls 
Scarlet, ——s Red Radiance, Marechiel Neil, 
Victoria, Metero’ 
All* 2-Year Field Grown Roses............Each 19% 


FLOWERING SHRUBS—Red, Pink, Crape Myrtle, 
Red Dogwood, Althea Red, Althea White, 


Purple, Bird of Paradise, Butterfly Bush, Bush 
Honeysuckle, Red Bud, Golden Bell, _Forsythia, 
White Snowberry, Deutzia, Spirea__Thunbergii, 


Spirea Billardi, Spirea Van Houtte, Mock Orange, 
Hardy Hibuscus, Silky Dogwood, Tamarix, Wegalia. 
All flowering shrubs. 

Price—2 to 3 ft. size, each, 19c; 3 to 4 ft. size, ea. 30¢ 


EVERGREENS—Eunonymous Japonica (the best for 
the South), Abelia, Nandina, Wax Leaf Ligustrum, 
Arizona Cypress, Italian Cypress, Rosedale Arbor- 
vitae, Lodense Privett, Yellow Jasmine, Santolina, 
Baker Arbor Vitae, Prices on Evergreen—Nice 

AMOOR RIVER HEDGE 
Prices—2 to 3 ft. size...... 

10 for for $1. 

PEACH TREES — Elberta, Arp Beauty, Barly El- 
berta, Late Elberta, E. Wheeler, Georgia, Slappy, 
Mamie Ross, Indian Cling, Chinese Cling, Red 

3 to 4 ft., 19¢c; 4 to 5 ft., 26c; 5 to 6 ft., 33¢. 

PLUM TREES—Maeyanna, Burbank, Black Beauty, 


PLANTS— 


Bruce, America, Wickson, Niona, Abundance, Six 
Weeks, Blue Damson. _Prices—2 to 3 tt, 1% 
3 to » 2le; 4to5 ft., 28c; 5 to 6 ft., 38c. 


PEAR Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, 
Koonce, Early Harvest, Sugar. Prices—2 to 3 ift., 25¢ 
B8to4ft., 4 to5 ft., 49c. 
GRAPES—Carman, Concord, Niag: gara, Ellen Scott, 
Campbell’s Early, White om: Prices on Strong 
Grown. Vinge Each 15e 


FIGS—Magnolia, Brown Taher, Ischia...... Each 19% 
BERRY VINES—Blackberry, Dewberry vines—Each 3 


APRICOTS—Early May, Early Gold— 
StOSft., 190; 3 to 4 


APPLE TREES — Delicious, ptt Grimes, Ark, 
Black, E. Harvest, Red June. Prices....2 to 3 ft., Qle 


WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE. 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK—SHIP TO YOU C.O.D, 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Two years old. Scuppernongs— 
Prepaid: three, 90c; six, $1.50; 
Shelby Plant Farms, 


Concord Grapes — 
(black, bronze). 
ten, $2.00; 25, $4.50; 50, $7.50. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Quality Cabbage and Onion — 
per thousand. W. F. Pendleton, Valdosta, Ga 

Millions Cabbage Plants—500, 75c, postpaid. 
lots cheaper. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Free New Catalog of Frostproof Cabbage Plants sent 
on request. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 

Open Winter Grown Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand. 
Cowart Plant Farm, Nocatee, Florida. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—60c thousand. 
Griffith Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 

Cabbage, Onion *Plants — 75c 
Fossett’s Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

2,000 Cabbage, Onion Plants—$1.00. Wholesale Plant 
Company, Baxley, Ga, 


Large 


‘thousand prepatd. 


Dahlias 
Free—Dahlia Booklet—Your name and address on a 
postal will bring you this valuable booklet. Kunzman’s 
Dahlias, New Albany, Indiana. 


Kudzu 
Well Rooted Kudzu Crowns—$5.00 per 1,000, f.0.b. 
Free planting with every order. J. 
Heid, R.2, Mobile, Ala. 


Kudzu Crowns — Only $5.00 per 1,000, 
Bulletin Free. Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N 


delivered. 


Onions, Yellow and White Bermuda—All 
Satisfaction guaranteed. B. F. Howell Plant Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—All Leading Varieties— 
75c thousand. White Bermuda Onion, 75c. Quick ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Georgia. 


Quality Frostproof Plants—White and Yellow Ber- 
muda Onions; leading varieties Cabbage—C.o.d.—5 
40e; 1,900, 70c; 5,000, $2.95. Turner County Plant 
Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 


C.0.d.— No Money — Frostproof Cabbage and 
ous varieties—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 


2,000, $1.60. Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant Co., 
Albany, Georgia. 
Piedmont Plants — Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


Write for illustrated 


Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. 
Piedmont Plant Co,. 


catalog and cultural directions. 
Albany, Georgia. 


Onion Plonte—-Wnits and Yellow Bermuda—500 for 
80 cents, delivered. 5,000 for 

10,000 for "$6. 00, collect. Colony Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants—Leading Varie- 

ties—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid; 5,000, $3.00, 

. Satisfaction guaranteed. Calvary Plant Farms, 
Calvary, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading varie- 
ties—500, 5le; 1,000, 76c; 5,000, $2.51. 100% Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. South Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 


Send No Money—Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onion Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, . Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga 


Pay the Postman—Send no Money—Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Onion Plants—Leading varieties—500, 50c; 
1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; prompt shipment. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Pay 
Catalog Free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Kudzu—$8.00 per 1,000. John W. Law, Route 7, 


Troy, Alabama, 


Nursery Stock 
Trees of Select Quality—Ior Spring Planting—We 
for spring planting 150,000 one-year Apple; 
limited quantity two-year-olds; best new and older 
varieties. 150,000 Select Peach Trees—One-year and 
June Buds. Nut Trees, all kinds. Ornamentals of all 
kinds. We specialize in growing Apple and Peach 
trees for commercial orchardists. All stock thoroughly 


inspected for trueness to name. 1936 Catalog ready. 
It’s Free. aw te Ridge Nurseries, Box C, Princess 
Anne, Marylan 


Free !—America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and Seed 
Book—Full netural colors. Big Bargains. Guaranteed 
stock. Low prices. Compare our prices with others to 
satisfy yourself how reasonably priced our stock is. 


America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries. Inter-State 
Nurseries, 20 E. Street, Hamburg, Iowa. 

Camellias (Japonicas)—-Many varieties. Sample: 1 
double red, 1 double pink, 1 double variegated, strong, 
pot grown, prepaid for $1.75. Free catalog lists many 
kinds plants, some in color. Thomasville Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Georgia. 


FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY—PLANT 


BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT 
Trees Rapid Growers. 
Nut Sweet as the Native. 
The Tennessee Valle euthority is 
ing thousands. Why don’t you? 
Price List on 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, Round Hill, Va. 


Peach and Apple Trees—5c and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Seperis es, 3c. Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Nuts, Pecans, Berries,  yrnamentals, Free Catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


plant- 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants, Certi- 
fie! Tomato Plants, Pepper Plants—Write card for de- 
scription and price. Tifton Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


a 


Peach Trees — seeding, Varieties—$55.00 thousand; 
$6.00 hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Plum, 
Fig, Walnut, Pecan, Grape, mentals—Right prices. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


_ Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, 


Ramsey large, prolific, color, golden 
yellow. Finest section. Lang's Im- 
proved Jujube. Bilderback" Gray, Ga. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Camellia Japonicas—Other plants, 
Trices reasonable. Free catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, 
Box 910-H, Augusta, Ga. 


Roses—$1.95 Dozen — Two-year, 
blooming varieties. Free catalog. 
series, Tyler, Texas. 


Thin-shell Black Walnut — World’s Finest Timber 
and Nut—Catalog Free. Corsicana Nursery, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 


erin Roses --- Everblooming, 2-Year — $1.65, post- 
paid. 
Tyler, Texas. 


field grown,  ever- 
Tytex Rose Nur- 


Pecan, Fruit, Ornamental Nursery Stock, best quality, 
at moderate prices. Write for new catalog. Lanier’s, 
Florala, Ala. 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
etc.—New catalog Free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, 


Mississippi. 


Everblooming, 2-Year—$1.50, 


Twelve Roses, post- 
The Flower Shop, Waxahachie, 


paid. Assorted colors. 
Texas. 


Strawberries 


Berry Plants of Superior Quality—5,000,000 Straw- 
berry Plants — Mastodon, Dorsett, Catskill, 

er, and other yl jratleties. Raspberry and 
Plants. Grape Vines. Currant and Goose 
. Asparagus Roots. Our Spring, 1936, 
Catalog is chuck full of good things. It’s Free. Write 
for it. Bountiful Ridg> Nurseries, Box C, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 


Certified, New Ground Strawberries — Blakemore, 
‘Aroma, i H 
5,000, $9.50; 10,000, 
Everbear ring— 100, 
Sheiby Plant 


sett , 
Farms, 


00, $2.50; 1,000, $4.25. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


New Ground Strawberries, Cortified— Klondyke, Mis- 
sionary, Blakemore, Aroma—500, $1.25; 1.000, $2 2.00; 
5,000, 75; 10,000, $17.50. Progressive Dverbearing 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Southland—100, 85c; 300, $1.75; 500, 
$2.50; 1,000, $4.25. Oakdale Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss 


(50 Mastodon, 100 
Free catalog 
Dewberries. 


Special—150 Strawberry Plants 
Klondye or Blakemore), delivered, $1.00. 
on Strawberries, Youngberries, and 
Waller Bros., Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Strawberry Plants—Eleven leading varieties inelud- 
ing Dorsett, Fairfax, and Choice Everbearing. Write 
for illustrated price list. W. L. Scoggins, Harrisom, 
Tennessee. 


Strawberries — Certified — Dorsett, Fairfax —- $4,00 
thousand; 60c hundred. Nine leading varieties. Name 
guaranteed. Francis Coffman, Jonesboro, Minois. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke, Blakemore, 
Missionary, Senator Dunlap — $2.00 thousand. New 
ground plants. TT. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


Before Buying Strawberry Plants—Get our new 1o* 
prices for genuine certified new gr ground plants. 
‘enn. 


Aroma, Missionary, Blakemore—100, 35c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.00, delivered. Advertising Progressive Farmet 
15 years. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Missionary, Aroma, Blakemore Strawberry Plants 
Big, strong, and healthy—$1.75 thousand. Hinkle 
Plant Farm, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Cabbage, Onion, and Collard Plants — 65c tl 
Certified Blakemore, Missionary Strawberry Plants— 
$2.00 per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Onion Plants—All Leading Varieties— 
80c thousand, delivered in ten thousand lots, express 
collect. Gardner Plant Farm, Pavo, Georgia. 


end No Money — C.o.d.—Frosiproof Cabbage and 
oun Plants — All varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 
1,000, 95c. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen, Dutch—Postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
90c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


We Sell On The Installment Plan — Ress varieties. 
Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 3c. hrubs, 10c. 
25ce. Catalog Free. Benton Nursery, 


Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet — Evergreen, 
bushy, and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, m3. 00 
per 100, delivered. to live. Evergreen 


Conway, 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields — Count and 
quality guaranteed. 500, 40c; 1,000, 60c; 3,000, $1.50. 
Southern Farms, Rockingham, Ga. 


Azaleas—Sample: 1 pink, 1 red, 1 white, $1.25, pre- 
paid. R. ~ catalog shows many in color; also other 
plants. Thomasville Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants — Guaranteed. W. 
5: $2.50 


Klondyke, 1,000, $2.25; Missionary, 
Moore Plant Co., Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Millions Genuine Maryland Missionary Stra 
plants, $1.50 per thousand at Castleberry, Thur 
Farm, Castleberry, Ala. 


CertifiedMissionary Stra 
ed—$2.00 thousand, prepaid. 


Plants—Moss pack 
. E. Teem, Foley, Als 


Youngberries 
Youngberries—Latham, Chief, Cuthbert, 
— McDonald, Eldorado. "Black 


Assorted colors. Howard W. Ford Rose Nursery, 
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Youngberries 


Boysenberry, 3 Thornless Youngbe 
$1.00, postpaid. “Worlds Best Berries.” 
Hirschi’s Youngberry Gardens, Oklahoma City. 


Plants— 
Catalog. 


Seeds 


For Sale—All types Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Biloxi 
and Otootan Soybeans—Write us for prices. Karsten & 
Denson Co., Macon, Ga. 


Grapes—Extra- 


senberries, Youngberries, New 
Boy: List Free. 


ry new fruits for home and market. 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 


Fulghum Oats and 


Otootan and Biloxi Soybeans. 
Wannamaker & Sons, 


Petigreed Cotton Seed. John E. 
St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


Seeds 


Timothy, $1. Red Clover, $10.00; Alfalfa, $5.90; 
Scarified white ‘sweet Clover, $2.75: Alsike Clover, 
$12, oe; mixed Alsike or Red Clover and Timothy @ 
$3.75. All pee bushel. Bags free. Complete price list, 
sampie. catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 
Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


|| FIDELCO SEEDS 


LESPEDEZA— 
February and March are the months 
to sow Lespedeza either on small grain 
crops or on pasture land. Be sure you 
get good seeds of the right variety. 
Tennessee 76 — Kobe — Korean 
Common — Sericea. 


SEED OATS— 
Oat planting time is here and as soon 
as soil conditions permit oats should 
be planted. Our seeds are nice and 
clean, free of Johnson grass and other 
noxious seeds. 
Fulghum — Burt — Appler 
Texas Red “Rustproof. 


SEED CORN— 


All Standard Varieties. Hand selected, 
butted, and tipped. 


SOYBEANS— 


Biloxi — Mammoth Yellow — Virginia 

Mammoth Brown — Gen. Sou. Laredo 
Otootan. 

CLOVERS—GRASSES— 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, sending his name. 


FIDELITY SEED CO., 


JOE L. MITCHELL, Manager, 


Box 1611-G, Memphis, Tenn. 


Amazing New Invention — Start vegetable, flower 
plants weeks earlier with inexpensive new miniature 
greenhouse — hot-water heated (kerosene or electric). 
New money maker for farmers, gardeners. Write, 
Keene Mfg. Co., Dept, 436-B, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Running Speckled Velvet Beans—70c bushel. Clay 
or Unknown Peas—$1.40 bushel. Bunch and Running 
Peanuts—$4.75 100-pound bag. Good’s Golden Prolific 
Corn—$1.40 bushel. Write for prices large lots. 
Forrest Jackson, Donovan, Georgia. 


—- ANEW OKRA — 


Hotel Chefs, and Indivdiuals 
say VELTI OKRA best they ever used; will- 
ing paid pa price of other okras. Flavor fine. 

$ tender on stalk much longer than other okras. 
Seed 35¢ ounce; 4 ounces, $1.00, postpaid. 


CHINESE GIANT VINE OKRA—Has flavor of 
eggplant; nice—15 seed, 10c, postpaid. 

Whip bean. beetles by_ planting Chinese Stringless 
Climbing Beans. Young cannot live on foliage. 
pind ee. Bears until frost. Ounce seed, 50c; 

s, $1.00, postpaid. 

cures SQUASH — Grows up a 40 pounds. 
Flavor excellent Ounce seed, 25¢, aid. 

Seed from GOLDEN STRIPED CUSHAWS—Un- 
usually sweet; fine keepers. Oz. seed, 25c, postpaid. 

SUGAR KING PUMPKINS — Extra sweet, 
keepers, prolific. Results of 7 years’ horticultural 
— Seed, 25¢ ounce; 5 ounces, $1.00, postpaid. 
grow Pumpkins and Cushaws, seedless; more 

that double yield. Full information with orders. 

Beans, Veltina Okra, and Pumpkins approved by 

Horticultrists two State ‘Agricultural Colleges. 

Order Seed Direct from this Ad. 


J. J. SIMPSON, 19 Brookwood ‘Drive, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Running Velvet Beans, 80c; Brobhew Peas, 75 
Otootans, $5.00. Coker’s No. 2 Farm Relief Cotion: 
me 2 ‘00 per bushel. All sound, clean planting seed, 

R, Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas. 
farn—Other field All varieties. Large ‘or small 
Tema, ce list. M. Franklin & Co., 


Williams’ Toole Prolific Cotton Seed—Runner Seed 
Peanuts—Write for prices. W. W. Williams, Quit- 
man, Georgia. 

Cowpeas, Soybeans, 


Lespedeza — Write for prices. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Buying or Selling a Soybeans, Cowpeas. 
Louis Groh, Clay Bank. a. 


Buchanan Sells Seeds—Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Dasheens for Sale—Send stamp. J. W. Carter, 


Bonifay, Florida. 


Beans 


Choice Ninety-Day Running Velvets, 65c bushel; 
Osceola Running Velvets, $1.40 bushel; Bunch Velvets, 
$2.00 bushel. All new crop; high germination. Write 
bd — Cowpeas, Soybeans. T. N. Smith, Tennille, 

eorgia. 


5,000 — Early Speckle Velvet 
Bunch, $2.0 Otootan, $4.00; 98% 
Burch, Ga. 


Beans, 75c; 
germination. 


Fancy Recleaned 90-Day Velvets, 75c bushel; genuine 
Bunch, $2.00; Otootan Soybeans, $3.50. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Georgia. 


Recleaned Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Good Seed. 
70 cents per bushel. W. R. Strickland, Ciio, Ala. 


Seed Soybeans for Sale—Price and quality guaran- 
teed. W. F. Winstead, Ransomville, N. C. 


Velvet and 
Murphy & Palmer, 


A-1 Quality 90-Day Velvets—$1.00 bushel. 
Farm, Chester, Ga. 


Soybeans, Other Seeds — Price list. 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Duggan 


_ prices. Green Lawn 


N. 


Collards 


Green Glaze Collard Seed—Frem large white heads 
that heads in winter. 10c¢ tablespoonful; $1.50 pound. 
Originator and Grower. Mrs. A. H. Follmer, Ridge 
Springs, S. C. 


Corn 
Pedigreed Marett’s Type Douthit Corn—Strain No. 9. 
Excellent keeper under adverse weather conditions. 
Marett’s Lowman Yellow, Strain 5; Yellow Chief, 


Strain 3. Superior strains. Write for catalog. Marett 
Farm & Seed Co., K. W. Marett, Directing Plant 
Breeder, Westminster, S. C. 


DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
Often Referred to as 
DAVIS POOR LAND CORN. 


36 YEARS’ BREEDING 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


CLARENDON DAVIS, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA. 


Indian Chief Seed Corn—First year from originator, 
Highest yielding yellow corn, according to Alabama 
Experiment Station. Corn produced by Future Farmers 
under supervision of Agricultural Teacher. $3.00 per 
bushel, f.0.b. Belgreen Future Farmer Chapter, 
Belgreen, Ala. 


Truly Field Selected Mosby’s Two-eared Prolific— 
Improved until it is entitled to certification and regis- 
tration, which would only cost you more. Results from 
good seed is what you want regardless. Bushel, $2.75; 
half, $1.75. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


WHATLEY’S PROLIFIC CORN....$2.00 per Bu. 
HASTINGS PROLIFIC CORN...... $2.00 per Bu. 
FLORIDA WHITE FLINT—(Weevil 

Resistant Field Corn)............$2.00 per Bu. 
CUBAN FLINT—A High Yielding, 

Weevil Resistant, Yellow Corn; the 

best corn you can plant in Georgia, 

Florida, or Alabama for your main 

$2.00 per Bu. 
Place your order NOW. Prices are f.o.b. Lioyd, 


W. H. THOMSON, Seed Grower, LLOYD, FLA. 


Whatley’s Prolific — Second year from _ originator. 
Price $2.00 per bushel; 5 bushels, $1.90. Strawberry, 
extra early, large ears; price, po, ag bushel, $2. 50, 


Cotton 


COVINGTON-COOK No. 12 


This wonderful selection was made from the old 
reliable Cook Wilt-Resistant 307-6. Prof. Tisdale, 
cotton breeder of the Alabama Experiment Station 
at Auburn, Alabama, developed the Cook No. 12 
after running a number of selections, made from 
the old standard Cook Wilt-Resistant 307-6, some 
10 or 12 years, and when the Wiregrass Experiment 
Station was established here at Headland five years 
ago, Prof. Tisdale sent to this Station what few seed 
he then had to be tested further and multiplied. 
The first year the seed were grown here it was seen 
this selection had great merits, and the Station 
turned over to me all their surplus seed for multi- 
plying which I have done, and which I put on the 
market two years ago. 

Covington-Cook No. 12 is earlier than Cook 307-6 
and is Wilt-Resistant same as Cook 307-6. It has 
a small size weed making it very desirable for un- 
chopped-hill-planting. The bolls are medium to 
good size and are very thickly set all over the 
plants. The lint turn-out is about 36 to 38% aver- 
age. The staple is 15-16 inch. This is the kind 
of staple that is in biggest demand by the most 
mills, and if communities or counties want to plant 
single variety, no better variety can be selected 
than Covington-Cook No. 12 

The Wiregrass Experiment Station, Headland, 
Alabama, has planted the Covington-Cook No. 12 
in their variety tests for the past four years. Seed 
of the best bred varieties in the South were in com- 
petition with my No. 12 Cook, and the Covington- 
Cook No. 12 stood first or at top of the list each 
one of these four years, making an average of 
almost 200 pounds seed cotton more per acre than 
the next highest varieties. The average yield of 
the Covington-Cook No. 12 was a bale per acre. 

I bred up and put on the market, about 25 years 
ago, the Covington-Toole Wilt-Resistant variety, 
which was the first seed bred to wilt-resistant by 
any one, and since that time I have grown and 
shipped many hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
wilt-resistant seed and all my shipments have 
given universal satisfaction. I have learned a great 
deal about how to grow, gin, and save and take 
care of planting seed in these 25 years of experi- 
ence and when you buy my seed you get the benefit 
of all these years of experience. 

PRICE—$4.50 per 100-pound sack, Delivered. 

Last season I sold these seed at $6.00 per sack, 
but due to the excessive rains of last fall which 
caused damage to about 20 per cent of the seed, 
I am offering them now at $4.50 per sack, delivered, 
and I recommend the planting be increased by one- 
fourth the usual quantity. I offer good discount to 
agents and merchants. 

(Distribute your fertilizers with a 2-stream Cov- 
ington Fertilizer Distributor and plant your seed 
in hills with a Covington Planter as per my ad on 
page 26 of this paper and use Covington-Cooke 
No. 12 seed and you will make a bale on 2 acres 
easier and cheaper than you have been making a 
bale on 3 acres the old way. Write for my booklet 
explaining more fully my method of preparing the 
land, fertilizing, planting, and working the cotton. 

W. F. COVINGTON PLANTER COMPANY, 

Headland, Alabama. 


Cotton 


1 and No. 11 a Cotton Seed— 
15-16 to 1 inch; No. 1, H 

pounds makes a 500-po und bale. 
$1.15 per bushel. Thomas Recker, Ashland, Ga. 


No. 


seed, 


WANNAMAKER’S WONDER 


DIXIE TRIUMPH WILT RESISTANT. 
New Latest Improved Strains. 
A truly remarkable cotton. Proven most productive 
and Profitable wherever plant 


Write for Circular and Prices. 
WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED FARMS, 
Originators and Breeders, _ 

ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 


BOX 147, 


Twenty Tons Coker’s Farm Relief Cotton Seed, 
Strain 2—For Sale at three dollars per hundred. First 
year from breeder. Ginned on private gin; not a 
mixed. B. C. Teasley. Hartwell, Ga. 


“PEDIGREED COTTON” 


Prize Winners—Leaders in Station Tests. 
90% Germination. 


CLEVELAND 5-35 and CAROLINA DELL—1-inch 
staple. Also two other new strains cotton. 


Foremost Plant Breeders. Write for Illustrative Catalog. 
MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
K. W. MARETT, Directing Plant Breeder, 
WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


I Have Secured from Reliable Farmers Several 
thousand bushels of good Cotton Seed, such 
Coker’s-Clevewilt, Cooks, D. L., and Half and 
Half. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Pala. 


B. L. MOSS’ D. & P. L. No. 11 
COTTON 


With a lint percentage like et and-Half, and an 
inch s ate; finest strain of 


m: 
stock, privately ginned, pure. The greatest cotton 
I’ve ever grown. Write p+ circulars and prices. 


B. L. MOSS, Soso, Miss. 


Rhyne’s Cook is More Wilt-Resistant and Productive 
as Cotton—QOn 175 acres I produced 188, 500-Ib. 
we Get seed from the Breeder — $1.50 bushel. 

C. Rhyne, Benton, Ala. 


Catalog Brings Valuable Information and Free 
Bushel Offer Most Wonderful Cotton Known — Five 
names apnreciated. Stone Mountain Seed Company, 
Danielsville, Ga. 


STATE CERTIFIED 
ROLDO ROWDEN COTTON SEED 


Big Boll, High Gin Turn-out, Wilt- 
Resistant, Premium Staple, Heavy 
Yielding Cotton. 


Order Direct from Original Breeder. $2.25 per 
bushel, freight prepaid to your railroad station. 


Ceresan Treated, High Germinating Seed. 
ROBERT L. DORTCH, Breeder, Scott, Arkansas. 


Stoneville No, 2—Ginned at Orchard Hill one-variety 


Mitchell’s Faultless Bred King Cotton—Longer staple 
and larger boll than old strain. Earliest cotton in ex- 
istence. $4.00 per 100 pounds. Also Coker’s Farm 
Relief cotton, $4.00 per 100 pounds. Price, cash with 
order, f.o.b. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, 
North Carolina. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed—We have the best seed 
we have ever had to ship out this season. Some ran 50 
per cent lint. Our price is $3.00 per 100 pounds. 
Graded and recleaned. F.o.b. Henderson. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 


gin; r In_ strong 100-pound bags ushi- 
els). Price, $1.25 bushel, here. W. Bolton, 
Griffin, Georgia. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 
Make Sure of Maximum. Stands and 
Yields by Insisting on Seed Treated 
with 2% Ceresan. 

Better results more than repay the slight extra cost. 

Treatment prevents the seed from rotting under 
unfavorable soil conditions and also reduces seedling 

Write for list of breeders supplying 


W. W.WANNAMAKER'S 
WONDER-WILT COTTON SEED. 
A Wonderful Cotton because not only Positively 
Wilt-Resistant but productive as any other cotton. 
1-16 inch staple, 37% to 40% lint, -very large, 
5-lock, easy to pick, storm-proof bolls. 
OFFICIAL GERMINATION 85%. 
Plus Free Treatment with ‘‘Ceresan,’’ insuring 
getting and holding good stands of healthy plants. 
Write at once for Catalog and Prices of this and 
my New W. W. W. Cleveland 1 1-16 Cotton. 


W. W. WANNAMAKER, St. Matthews, S.C. 
The ONLY Originator and Breeder. 


= varieties laboratory tested. 


Meadows Improved, Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn— 
Field selected 25 years; firm deep grains. Testimonials 
furnished. Prices: peck, $1.00; % bushel, $1.50; bushel, 
$2.50, f.o.b. J. F. Meadows, Rt. 8, Douglasville, Ga. 


Whatley’s Prolific—Field selected, 
ing two to six ears each. Weevil resistant. 
$2.50 bushel; half bushel, $1.50, here. W. H. 
Griffin, Georgia. 


PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB—(The South’s Pre- 
mier Seed Corn)—Two and three ears per stalk; 
100 pounds in shuck shells six pecks. Unable to 
fill one-half our orders last year.. 

$3.50 per Bushel. 
B. W. PIGOTT & SON (Originators). Tylertown, Miss, 


Seed Corn—Proven South’s Best Varieties—Big yield- 
ing; quick maturing. Seed guaranteed. Descriptive 
folder quoting prices. Cloverdale Seed Farm, Bath 
Springs, Tenn 


Largest Known Source of Jarvis Golden Prolific Corn. 
certified by the Tenressee Crop Improvement Associ- 
ation. Write for prices. L. D. Bockman, Sparta, Tenn. 


from stalks hav- 
Price, 
ton, 


HARDY SEED—$5.90; 
over -pound bushe 
Track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 


BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


Novelty Seed Catalog—Shows hundreds 
oa unusual plants, profitable and easy to grow. 


nd for it 
Warsaw, linge Grant’s Supply Store, Dept. A, 


Gorman’s Tested Seeds Will Im 
prove Your 1936 Crop. 
poy ag complete line of Seeds. Write today for 
Gorman Seed Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


8 sor packets arden See 
‘Seed Company, Rome, Georgia. 
LEADING PASTURE GRASSES 


and Clovers, also Crotalaria. 
1 Cotton, Beans, ete. 


Write and Prices. 
LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Best Chufas, $3.50 
Runner Peanuts, 
Crotalaria 
Spectablis, pound. Paige 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn—Peck, $1.00; half bushel, 
$1.75; bushel, $3.25; 10 bushels and over, $3.00; f.0.b. 
Whatley Bros., Helena, Ga. 


Thompson’s Prolific, $2.00; 
bushel. From the originator. J. 
Spring City, Tenn. 


- White or Yellow Jarvis Prolific—For early planting— 
$2.25 bus hel ; bushels, $400. Lee, Seed Grower, 
Corinth, Miss 


Heaviest Yielding Yellow Corn Ever Produced—Cir- 
cular Free. Goods Seed Farms, Cordele, Ga. 


Cotton 
Buchanan’s Recleaned Half and Half Cotton Seed— 
Grown along northern edge Cotton Belt. war mature 
10 to 15 aoe earlier than seed grown south; will pro- 
duce more dollcrs to an acre than any cotton. a 37 


Field Selected, $3.00 
Milo Thompson, 


years’ reputation as Seedsmen back of these see: 100 
pounds, $5.00; 500, $23. 00; 1,000, sa. ; ton, $35. 00. 
Catalog Free. Tenn. 


Early Prolific — Medium Fang 15-16” 
staple, 45% lint, and Addison’s Early Long Staple— 
Big boll, 1 1-16” staple, 40% lint, are the most 
profitable strains of cotton’ to grow. Write originator 
for description of each and special prices on planting 
seed. W. P. Addison, Marietta, Ga. 


Addison’s 


ghum Seed Oats, eas, 


, Cowp: Write, 
Moak, Orangeburg, S. C 


Soybeans — 


Half and Half—High Linting, Big Boll—Catalog 
Free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, Alabama. 


Rucker’s Select Cotton—Led all varieties in 9-year 
test at Georgia State College of Agriculture. Write 
for prices and description of our latest high-yielding, 
high-linting, longer staple strain. Rucker Cottonseed 
Co., Dept. 23, Alpharetta, Georgia. 


RHYNE’S COOK and 
RHYNE’S CLEVEWILT 


Are the two best varieties, leading all others in 
the Georgia and Alabama Experiment Station 
tests for years. 
RHYNE’'S COOK is a good %” staple and 
CLEVEWILT is better than an inch, 

PRICE of either variety is $1.75 a bushel for 
seed of over 75% germination test and scale 
downward as test decreases. 

The Best Seed for wilt land obtainable anywhere. 

From Originator and Breeder. 


Cc. L. RHYNE, AMERICUS, GA. 
Heavy Fruiter Three-Bale Acre Cotton—More lint. 


More money. Bigger bolls. Easy to pick. World beater 
in producing cotton. Write Originator for Special 
Prices and Free Se Offer on Heavy Fruiter. 


Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 


MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 


FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 
Department B, 


B, F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 


“Simpkins Prolific’ Cotton Seed—The South’s favor- 
ite for 30 years. Early maturing. ha! days from plant- 
ing to boll; staple 1% inch. 1 lots, $4.00 per 100 
puede: $3.50 per pounds, in ton lots. A. 

impkins, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sell Your Farm Products Classified Way’’— 
feos rates and circulation at thet top of first Classified 


2% Coicntoscal seed; also Free Booklet 26-0. 
BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Beechwood’s D.P.L. Planting Cotton Seed — Kept 
pure through our own private gin. $1.25 bushel. Dis- 
ecunt on aatity purchases. Beechwood Seed Farms, 
Rome, Georgia 


COOK 144 AND COOK 307 
WILT-RESISTANT 
COTTON SEED 


Especially adapted through years of breed- 
ing and selection to the wilt-infected lands 
in Central and South Alabama. Because of 
excessive rains last half of August and 
first half of September, our germination 
is running between 60% and 75%. So we 
are offering the— 
60% Germination Seed @ $1.25 per bushel. 


65% Germination Seed @ $1.40 per bushel. 
70-75% Germination Seed @ $1.50 per bushel. 


All prices made F.O.B. Prattville 
or Montgomery, 


THE COOK 144 IS ALL LONG STAPLE, 
averaging 1 1-32”, and wilt-resistant. On 
one of our plantations heavily infected 
with wilt we produced 800 pounds lint on 
a measured 1% acres. Evidence that it is 
strongly wilt-resistant. 
THE PAST 1935 SEASON WE AVERAGED 
BETTER THAN 400 POUNDS OF LINT ON 
ALL COOK 144. ONE FIELD OF 123 
ACRES PRODUCED 130 BALES. 


THE COOK 37 AVERAGES % TO 15-16” 
STAPLE, is also a high producer, and 
thoroughly wilt-resistant. 


Both varieties of seed are priced the same. 
Write for prices on larger quantities. 


McQUEEN SMITH FARMING CO., 
PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


scmetanned Cotton Seed—Improved Rucker, first year 
om originator, &. 75 per hundred. Jewell W. Pigott, 
Miss. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


A brand new strain. Two weeks earlier. Increase 
in length of staple and percent of lint, either, more 
. Increase in yield pays two 


than pays for 
fertilizer bills. 
A card brings our 24-page catalog, Sertng fully 
and giving prices matching the times 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Megr., Commerce, Ga. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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— 
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af Ligustrum, 
sANTS— 
10¢ 
r $5.50. 
Raspberry and 
it and Goose- 
Spring, 1936, — ji 
s Free. Write . 
— Blakemore, 
1,000, $2.00; 
Fairfax, Dor- 
; 3800, $1.75; 
‘lant Farms; 
aring. Write = = 
Blakemore, 
usand, New — 
= 
be 


farm land, Whatever it is, 
fied Ads’” will find buyers. 


Classified Ads 


What do you have that you can afford to sell?—It may 
be {arm machinery, planting seed, livestock, poultry, or 
Progressive Farmer Classi - 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Cotton 
HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our IMPROVED HALF AND HALF COTTON 
SEED are Culled, Graded, and _ Recleaned—Sold 
under our POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 

Also CROOK’S PROLIFIC WHITE GIANT SEED 
CORN—The Largest Eared, Heaviest Yielding Corn 
known. Our illustrated folder is Free. Address, 


Baby Chicks 
CHICKS OF DISTINCTION 


SEXED OR UNSEXED. 


You are always protected with Clover Valley Chicks. 
T’urebred sturdy stock. Selected, bred, mated 30 years ATCHING FOR PROMPT D VERY. 
by one of America’s oldest established firms. Assures QUALITY, LIVA- 
greater egg produetion, larger eggs, bigger broilers, BILITY, AND 100% ALIVE DELIVERY. 
more profits. Blood tested 12 consecutive years. Master a 
Bred Singie Comb Reds, Barre!, Buff, White Rocks, Unsexed. = POSTAGE PREVAT. is 
Buff Oxpingtons, White Wyandottes—d0, $4.75; 100, Barred, White, Buff Rocks ds. 7.45 $22.05 
45; 5 $41.75; uF 000, $82.50. Large Type White Buff Orpingtons, Black Minoreas, and 
Leghorns, ‘Brown ff Leghorns, Anconas—50, $4.50; st 22.05 
.95; 500, "$39. 1,000, $77.50. Silver Laced, Anconas, beauti‘ul Buff, S. C. Dark 
Columbia Wyenaatean” "White, Buff, Minorcas—100, Br. and Wh. Leghorns (large type) 6.95 20.55 
$8.95; 1,000, $87.50. (Minorcas and Leghorns, $6.95 Giants, S. L. Wyandottes, N. H. 
for February.) New Hampshires, Brahmas, Austra- Bl. Australorps, Wh., Bf. Minoreas. 8.95 26.55 


lorps, Black ,White Giants — $9.45. 


lose first two weeks, half price. 
make immediate or future delivery. 


Heavy assorted— 
$7.40. Assorted—$6.00. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. 
We guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you 
Catalog Free. Can 
Order direct from 


CROOK BROTHERS, Luray, Tennessee. this ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24 
sey, Indiana. 
Second Year Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton 
Seed—Pure as can be kept. Write for prices. H. F. 


Priest, Route 1, Acworth, Ga. 


BEFORE YOU BUY CHICKS 


THE BALANCED COTTON 
BROOKE’S ONE FORTY-FOUR 
One-inch Staple. Forty-four per cent Lint. 
Drop us a Card for Particulars. 


J. H. BROOKE SEED COMPANY, Canton, Ga. 


ANYWHERE, WRITE FOR 
LINDSTROM’S 
FREE BARGAIN CATALOG 


Grown—FEarliest 


Half and 
Jones, Lexington, ‘Lenn. 


grown. Write for prices. A. M. 

YIELDS WITH OUR COTTON | 
ED—BEST BY FIELD TEST. 

oe gue Relief, and Wilt Resistant Varieties. 
Write for Descriptive Folder and ices. 

DIXIE SEPD COMPANY, Comer, Georgia. 


Cotton 


No matter what kind of chicks you desire 
—whether inexpensive chicks for your 
table, or_ high-powered production line 
egg-bred Leghorn and Minorca Chicks for 
the most efficiently managed egg farm—or 
heavy breed chicks to make fat, remium- 
quality broilers and capons for this year’s 
big - money market — get LINDSTROM’S 
PRICES and CATALOG before buying 


Pure No. 11 Rucker Cotton Seed—$1.00 per bushel.. 
J. L. Murphy, Malone, Ala. 


anywhere, 


Pure Rucker — 46% Lint. Chas. L. Brown, Hart- 


well, Georgia. 


Crotalaria 
Crotalaria—For Rebuilding Poor Land—See Progres- 
sive Farmer, page 7, first column, October issue. Five 
pounds, $1.00 pounds, $1.80; 50 pounds, $7.50; 100 
pounds, $13.50, 600 miles, Cash with order. 
Plant acre. L, S. Penn, Box 909, 
Baton Rouge, la. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis—Introduced 
Has coubled and trebled crop yields. Will any- 
where. Increase your yields, decrease labor. Aver- 
age cash value fertilizer added per acre, $22.00. Free 
pamphlet. Simpson Nurseries, Monticello, Florida. 


Crotalaria—Fresh, ripe, hand-picked Seed—No better 
grown—South’s best soil builder; grows anywhere. 
Demand heavy. Pound, 15c; $12.50 per 106, not 
paid. Thatchers, Grand Bay, Ala. 


by Government— 
grow 


pre- 


Crotalaria Intermedia — New, heaviest forage and 
cover crop for South. Three pounds per acre; 30c 
pound. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


Crotalaria High Test Seed— 
Thoroughly wholesale price. 
W. H. Thorason, Florida. 


(Spectabilis)—‘ lean, 
searified. Write for 
Seed Grower, Lloyd, 


Ginseng 
Make Money Planti Ginseng 
Bookict, dime. Box 446-F, Miami, 


Now—Free Seed— 


Florida. 


Grass 
Carpet Grass Seed—New Recleaned, 9 cents 
f.o.b. H. T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


Lespedeza 


Korean Lespedeza — Experienced dependable pro:luc- 


pound, 


tion and distribution by Pioneer Grower. For liter- 
ture and prices, address, Chas, M. Meacham, Jr., 
Morganfield, Kentucky. 


Certified Korean Lespedieza—1935 crop; field inspeci- 
ed. State test shows no dodder. Write for prices. 
Asa Gresham, Smyrna, Tenn. 


“Certified Korean and other quality srades Lespecle a 
Seed. Mutual Pure Seed Exchange, Court House, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


25¢e, below 20 pounds. Kobe and 


Dodder-free Sericea, 
William Hunter, 


Korean. Write for wholesale prices. 
Davidson, N. 


a Sericea 


Dock Smith, Rhea Springs, Tenn.—Lespedez: 
Large or cmall lots. 


04730 and 12087; also Korean. 


Get my Prices on All Varieties Lespedeza Seed and 
Soybeans. J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 


Lonok Seed 


Lespedeza — a quality. Company, 


Mooresville, N, 


Lesnedeza_ Seed — All varieties. 
Covington, Tenn. 


W. P. Dearing, 


Peanutg 
Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Alabama Runner or White 
Spanish—$3.75 per 100 pounds. W. R. Strickland, 


(lie, Alabama. 
Peas 
Choice New Crop Field Peas — $1.35 per bushel. 
Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8. C. 
Cowpeas, Other Seeds — Price list. Murphy & 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Wanted—Iron Cowpeas. Butler Seed Co., Sneads, 


Florida. 


Tomatoes 
Improved Marglobe Tomato Seed—Sample pack, 25c; 
pound $4.00. Mail check or money order with this 
al. New crop now ready. R. C. Hutchinson, Box 166, 
lant City, Florida. 


that’s Pure! — Pritehard, 
‘a. 


Tomato Seed 
- Hehe. Quality Growers, Smoketown, 


Wa termelons 
SELECT WATERMELON SEED 


DIXIE QUEEN . 
SELECT STONE MOUNTAI 
iON 


NEW WONDER ..................... 40¢ pound 
All Prices are Delivered. 
BENJ. BUZBEE, Waukeenah, Florida. 
A Bigger, Better Early Market be mr] Improved 60- 
fay Watermelon—Quick’ eash crop. Seed, acre, 50c. 
Satelog Free. Frierson Seed Co., Grand Bay, Ala. 


THE 60-DAY WATERMELON 
EARLY MARKET QUEEN Ripens 60 Days from 


Planiing—Trial Package Seed, 25c; % acre gee, 
50c; acre, $1.50, postpaid CATALOG 
W. M. THORNTON, Seedsman, Jesup, Ga. 


Dixie Queen or Cuban Queen Watermelon Seed, 
lee Grey Bie Seed), 75c; Stone Mountain, 
pound. TT. J. Jimmerson, Unadilla, Ga. 


T5e ; 


HUNDREDS OF AWARDS 
IN OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING CONTESTS 


nested 
and bred thousands of head of fine blue 
stock which are in flocks producing LINDSTROM 
CHICKS today—which have won a grand array of 
awards in National Egg-Laying Contests from 
Western Washington to New Jersey. This superb 
egg-laying quality is now fixed in the blood and 
bon Lindstrom’s stock as a direct result of 
our 20-year breeding program. 


Over 50,000 discriminating poultry raisers, includ- 
ing many of the country’s finest poultry plants, 
have selected LINDSTROM CHICKS above all 
others. The story of this great breeding is given 
in Lindstrom’s Big Bargain Catalog. Write for 
your FREE copy TODAY. 


SEXED AS WELL AS NON-SEXED CHICKS 
If desired. Every service offered by the modern, 
progressive poultry plant. We want YOUR chick 
business! We are offering both the BREEDING 
and the PRICE to get it! Write today for FREE 
Bargain Catalog. A post card will do. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
315 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 


On our model breeding farm we have tr 


Buy Dubois High Quality Chicks—Always dependable. 
A 14-day guarantee. All chicks hatched in new Smith 
Electric machines of latest type. All flocis blood tested 
and culled for high egg production. We have thousands 
of satisfied customers who say Dubois Chicks_ make 
them larger profits. If you have never raised Dubois 
el live delivery 
Rhode Island 
Reds, White, Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons—$7.90 per 100; $23.25 per 300. Buff Minor- 
New Hampshire Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes— 
$8.40 per 100; $24.75 per 300. White Black Giants, 
Light Brahmas, Columbian Wyandottes—$9.90 per 100; 
$29.25 per 300. White Leghorns (English strain), 
Anconas, Brown, Buff Le; zhorns—$7. 


write for Free literature. Dubois County Hatchery, 


Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH CHICKS 


Thousands Hatching Daily. SEXED or UNSEXED 
as you like them. Matured Stock Rigidly 
Culled and Thoroughly Blood Tested. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

UNSEXED— 
New Hampshire Reds, Silver Laced, Columbian and 
White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Black Minoreas, Buff Orpingtons and R. I. Reds:— 
100, $7.45; 500, $36.75. 
Gollen Buff, Big English White, 
Rose and Single Comb Brown Leghorns a 


conas:—100, $6.95; $34.25. 
Black and White Giants, White and Buff Minor- 
OLD 


cas:—J00, $8.45; 500, $41.75. 
FOR SUPERIOR GRADE FROM ALI, 
N’S EGGS ADD 1c EACH TO THE 
ABOVE PRICES 
$6.95; Assorted For 


‘ed ey and White 


Heavy Assorted, 190, 

Layers:—100, $6.40. 

All Blues, Hi-Record Barr 

Leghorns :—100. $1 
Day-Old 


12.95; 500, 

Desteniog 1st prices on Day- 2086 Pullets 
e $2. ind per hundred hig 
Heavy Breed Coe erels, 9c and 1 — English 
Leghorn Cockerels, 5c each. Assorted light Cock- 
erels, 4c 
PREPA 100% ALIVE DELIVERY 

“We Day-Old Pullets and Cockerels”’ 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


Pinaire Pay Chicks are Best by Test — Livability 
guarantee covers every chicks. Why risk your money on 
ordinary chicks when Pinaire Chicks make you bigger 
broilers, lay mor 


Blood ene Single Comb Reds, 
100, $7.95; 500, $39.25; 1,000, sr. 50. 
Anconas—50, 


rown ns, 
; 500, $36.75; $72.50. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—100, $8.95; 
ghorns and Minorcas are $6.95 for 
February delivery. ) New Hampshires, Brahmas, Aus- 
tralorps, Jersey Black, White Giants—$9.45. Heavy 
assorted—$6.90. Assorted—-$5.95. We guarantee 100% 
live arrival and replace any you lose first two weeks, 
half price. Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. Immedi- 
ate or future delivery. Order direct from this ad. 
zone Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, 
ndiana. 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS—Buy Southern chicks. 


We offer you choice of 8 popular breeds. All stoc'’s 
carefully Culled and Blood Tested. Write today 
for our FREE FEED offer and price list. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51-G, Bristol, Va. 


Baby Chicks—From blood tested stock. Carefully 
selected for vitality, <5 production, and _trueness to 


type; 

prices February and March book- 
ngs Satisfaction guaranteed. Dickson Hatchery, 
Dickson, Tenn. 


and 
Bo 


Chicks from Special Mated Flocks—add 1 
per chick to above prices. 


Assorted for Layers 100 Chicks, $6. 4 
producing White and Black 

orns 100, $11.45; 300, $34.05 
100, $9.95; 300, $29.85 


100, $12.95; 300, $38.85 


Pullet prices will be $1.50 per 100 higner 
for March delivery. 


cent 


Day- an Pullets in Heavy 
reeds .... 


Leghorn Cockerels ........... cove h 
Assorted Light. Each 4c 


WRITE FOR _ ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
AND FURTHER DETAILS. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY, 
Box 1, New Albany, Indiana. 


Use Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—They make you big- 
ger broilers, better layers. Livability guarantee de- 
scribed in catalog. Why gamble with chicks elsewhere 
when such low prices betas you chicks from Indiana’s 
leading breeding stock. Be sure of atane profits this year 
and use our Hi-Grade a White, Barred, Buff 

ocks 8, uff Orpingtons, hite 
Wynndottes—50, $4.5) 100, $7.95; 500, $39.25; 1,000, 
$77.50. Large Type White Leghorns, Anconas, Brown, 
Buff Leghor $4.20; 100, $7.45; 500, $36.75; 
1,000, $72. 50. Silver Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, 
New Hampshires, White, Buff Minorcas—100, $8.9 
1,000, $87.50. (Leghorns and Minorcas, $6.95 for Feb: 
ruary.) Jersey White, Black Giants, — Brah- 
mas—$9.45. Heavy assorted — $6. ted, 90. 


Immediate 

log Free. Order 

direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, Milltown, 
Indiana. 


4,000,000 Davis Chicks in 1935 to 25,000 Custome:s - 
Reported loss first 14 days less than 5%. Davis Chick 
are hatched in new Electric Smith Incubatovs, are 
unusually vigorous and healthy; guaranteed for 14 


White Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, White and Buff Minorcas— 
$8.45, 100. New Hampshire Reds, Rose Comb Reds, 
Silver Laced and Columbian 95, 100. 


— White Leghorns, also Buffs, Browns, and An- 
nas—$7.95, 100. Heavy mixed—$7.40. Assorted— 
$6. 40. Write at once for catalog and advance order 


discounts. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Ind. 
BLOOD TESTED 


“QUALITY B.W.D. CHICKS” 


“BRED FOR TYPE AND SIZE” 
Our BIG TYPE AAA HOLLYWOOD has the size; 
length, depth, and. width are real Egg Capacity. 
cen records 250 and up, laying larve white 
egy Winning (First) and Second Premium, 
State Fair, 1935. 

(MATED WITH 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS) 
From hens with records between 300 and 315 eggs, 
sired by sons of hens with records over 320, or 
points, that holds World’s Leghorn Record Produc- 
tion of Large Eggs; highest records ever male in 
Georgia-Florida Contest. 
(DOUBLE AA MATINGS AND 
AA SELECTIONS) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REDS, BARRED ROCKS, 
WHITE ROCKS, SINGLE COMB REDS. 


High Egg Production, Large Brown Eggs. Quick 
feathering; rapid meat producing. big Husky 
Chicks. Now ready. 


Prompt Shipment—100% Alive Delivery Guaran- 
teed. Write Today for Low Prices. We can save 
you money, and give QUALITY CHICKS. 


ALABAMA POULTRY FARM, Calera, Ale. 


30,000 Salem Chicks Each Week—All chicks hatched 
in Electric Smith machines, from eggs grading 25 
ounces and over. Our chicks live, grow, and make you 
money. Fully guaranteed for 14 days. We pay postage. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, and White Minorcas—$7.90. Silver 
Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff and Black 
Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds—$8.40. White Giants 

‘Ow horns, 
Assorted— 
Write for our catalog and early order discount. 
We can make immediate shipment. Salem Hatchery, 
and Poultry Farm, Box :1, Salem, In ‘jana. 


‘INSURE YOUR PROFITS 


WITH BLUE RIBBON BETTER CHICKS. 
Million and Half in 1935. 


Thousands of satisfied customers. Big 
chicks from big eggs. Personally B.W.D. 
tested, 100%. For February delivery. 


Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Leghorns—25, , 35; 50, $4.25; 100, $7.95; 300, 
$22.75; 500, 50. 

Barred Rocks, Giants, 
tralorps, Brahmas — 25, $2.62: 
$8.45; 500, $41.00. 

Hampshire, Hybrids—100, $9.50; $45 

Heavy Asst.— 7.45; 500, $35. oos 000, ‘$69 9.00. 

Very high chicks, slightly higher. 

Write for Free descriptive circular. You will find 
it will pay you to buy these Healthy, Vigorous, 

Quality Chicks from this modern, san‘tary hatchery. 

Prepaid. 100% arrival Loss first 14. days from 

natural causes replaced at half price. 

ORDER DIRECT NOW. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Ga. 


Minorcas, Aus- 
50, $4.52; 100, 


60,000 Seymour Chicks per Week—Every chick guar- 
anteed for 14 days. All hatched in new Electric Smith 
Incubators from big eggs and blood tested stock. I can 
give you immediate shipment. Barred, Buff, White 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyancottes, Buff Orpinctons— 
$8.00, 100. Buff, White Minorcas, New Hampshire 
Reds — $8.50, 106. English White Leghorns, Buffs, 
Browns, and Anconas—$7.50. 100. Heavy mixe«!—$6.90. 


Assorted—$5.90. Write at once for catalog. early order 
quantity discounts. Seymour Electric Hatchery, 
2 Seymour, Indiana. 


“ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 


PULLORUM TESTED CHICKS. 


Southeast’s largest importer of Tom Berrron’s best 
Cockerels, and oldest State Accretited exclusive 
Leghorn Farm and Hatchery. 

pen pedigreed. All hatching eggs 
are proc on our farm. We can furnish you 
that are profitable ata 
erate price, Catalog Free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N. C. 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks—Blood tested under our personal g; 
vision for white diarrhea, stained antigen method. 
red and White Rocks, 
andottes, and Buff Orpingtons, White and Black 


Bat 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wy. 
J 
Giants, White, Brown, and Buff Leghorns, and aw 
conas. Catalog, prices, and free pamphiet. ‘on Care of 
chicks furnished on request. Palmer Hatchery, Shelby. 
ville, Tenn. G. T. Carter, Lessee. 


BUY QUALITY CHICK$§ 


FROM U. S. - ALABAMA APPROVED FLOCKS, 
All Breeders Culled and Biood Tested 


100 300 

chicks. Chicks. Chicks. Chicks, 

Barred Rocks ........$2.50 $5.00 $ 9.00 $25.09 
White Rocks ........ 2.50 5.00 9.00 25.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 2.50. 5.00 9.00 25.00 
Buff Orpingtons ..... 2.50 5.00 9.00 25.00 
wie Wyandottes ... 2.50 5.00 9.00 25.00 
yandottes.... 2.50 5.00 9.00 25.09 

White Giants ........ 3.00 5.50 11.00 32.09 
White Leghorns ..... 2.50 4.50 8.50 24.00 
Brown Leghorns ..... 50 4.50 8.50 24.00 
Mottled Anconas ..... 2.50 4.50 8.50 24.00 


Shipped Prepaid—Alive Arrival Guaranteed. 
FREE—25 pounds of Purina Startena with each 
100 chicks, provided order is plaeed 3 weeks or 
more in advance of shipping cate. Order from this 
ad or write for descriptive folder. 

FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala, 
(U. S.-Alabama Approved.) 


Bagby Layers Were 2nd for High Production ang 
Laid Biggest Eggs at Texas and Georgia 1934 
Contests—1932 World’s Champions. 317.8 Egg average, 
Insure bigger profits 1936 with Bagby Chicks. Liyg. 
bility pone 12 Breeds end Sex Guaranteed chicks, 
Low prices. Big discounts advance order. Free catalog. 
Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 713, Sedalia, Missouri. 


$2,250.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
-FOR POULTRY RAISERS 


OFFERED BY RUSK FARM. 
$1,000 in CASH PRIZES 
ly write in for Rusk’s a 
'ALOG. Nothing to 
sell! And a $1,250 CASH PRIZE CoNTEST it 
ze become a RUSK Customer. Send for FREE 
CATALOG. Tells all. Also gives BUR SEN- 
SATIONAL PRICES on DAY-OLD, RTED 
(2-weeks- , and SEXED CHICKS. 4- 
weeks-old PULLETS. Chicks, either sex you de- 
sire—Pullets or Cockerels. All produced by Rusk’s 
Famous 7-Point Method. 14 Pure breeds. 12th Year 
blood testing. $1.00 books order, We-ship c.o.d, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CONTEST 
DETAILS TODAY! 


RUSK FARM, _ Box 6727-B, WINDSOR, MO. 


Two Dandy Contests. 


trong, Healthy, Blood Tested Chicks—Legiiorns— 
50° $4.25; 100, $7.50; 300, $21.50. Barred, White, 
and Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Giants—50, $4.75; 100, $8.50; 


300, $24.50. White Giants—50, $4.90: io, $9.00: 
300, $26.50. Heavy mixed—50, $4.00; 100, $7.00; 300, 
$20.50. Maple View Hatchery, Henshaw, ky. 


100% IDEAL CHICKS 


All chicks hatched in our own most mod- 
ern electric hatcheries in the city of Bir- 
mingham. Place your order now for 


GORMAN’S IDEAL BABY 


Prices Postpaid. 50 100 500 
Hollywood White Leghorns...$4.75 $9.00 
English White Leghorns..... 4.75 9.00 
Rhode Island Reds .......... -25 7.95 39. oo 75.50" 
White and Barred Plymouth 

White Wryandottes 4.25 7.95 39.00 75.50 
Buff Orpingtons ............. 4.25 7.95 39.00 75.50 
Minorcas, Black and White. 5.25 10. r+ 47.50 90.00 
Giants, Black and White..... 5 10. 47.50 90.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes..... 5.25 10. 00 47.50 90.00 

We want YOUR chick business! We are offering 

both QUALITY and the PRICE to get it. Order 


Now for Immediate or Future Delivery. 
100% Live Delivery—Prepaid to Your Door. 
GORMAN’S IDEAL HATCHERIES, 
210-11 North 24th St., Birmingham, A 


e Money on Chicks from Real Breeding Farms— 
Spec: jal discounts on future orders booked now. Hardy 
Northern stock. Customers’ tests prove them better 
layers, greater moneymakers. One of America’s greatest 
poultry breeding organizations. Famous for Genuine 
Quality. free catalog. Iowa Master Breeders, Inc, 
Dept. 16, Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHIX— VIM, VIGOR, 


VITALITY 


LITY.” 


Tested and Approved by 10,000 and 
1922. ‘‘*EGGLIN 
eliv 


Farmers since 
Prepaid, 100% Safe, Live 
Tancred or Big English 
White Leghorns . 
Black or Buff Minorcas.. 
R. I. Reds, White, Buff 
Orpingtons, Barred Rocks.. 
White or S 


AAA Special, 
On our Special AAA Grade Chicks we will refund 
your money for all chicks that die (covers 2 
weeks). A better guarantee was never made. The 
select hens producing these SAS Chicks are mated 
to outstanding male birds. Many R.O.P. and high 
pedigreed males used. 

THE VERY FINEST English and Tancred Leg- 

horns, Minorcas, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, ete. 
“‘The Best for Less’’—Order yours today! 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


100% Blood tested. 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 116, Mexico, Missouri. 


CONTINENTAL. CHICKS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
True to Breed. Full Bright 
Proper Weight. and 
ng “Down,” Plenty of 
Cleanly Hatched. (00% Delivery. 
Write for Meneses Prices. 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
ox G, Tenn. 


Memphis, 


Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks—Missouri approved: 
blood tested. Leghorns, $7.25; Rocks, Reds, 
tons, Wyandottes, $7.50; Giants, Brahmas, $8.4% 
heavy assorted, $6.75: mixed assorted, $5.90. 

Free Catalog explaining 2-week replacement 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Miscou 


Before You Buy Chicks Anywhere — Get, Mildred 
Bros’. Low Prepaid Pricés—Blood tested. 

100% arrival Losses first 2 
lace Lea eds. Prompt shipment 
Free folder. Mildred Bros. Hatcheries, Box 2 
renton, Missour: 
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Baby Chicks 


Write for Amazing New Breeding Program for Giant 


ush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. Catalog, price list 
Breeds. C.o.d. Postpaid. Immediate ship- 
ments. Sexed, guaranteed, Cockerels, assorted breeds, 
$5.40 up. up. Bush Hatchery, RR-180, Clinton, Mo, 


~ATZS FAMOUS CHIX 
Hatchi Daily. SEXED or UN- 

XED, like them. Blood tested 

11 consecutive years. 


R GRADE FROM _ ALL OLD HEN’S EGGS 
SUPERIO. UNS 


100, $8.45; 300, $25 
Golden Buff, Big aaa White, Beautiful Dark 
Rose and Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
Blue Andalusians:—100, $7.95; 300, $23.70. 
White and Minorcas, ‘White and "Black 
Giants:—100, $9.45; 300, $28.20. 
DEDUCT ic EACH 
hage ROM THE ABOVE PRICES. 
Heavy 100, $6.95. Assorted for 
100, $6.40. 
cord Barred Rocks, Black Leghorns, White 
all Blue Andalusians:—100, $11.45; 
300, 
-Old An Heavy Breeds — 
a ; 300, $29.70. 
"in Light Breeds :— 
100, - $12.95; 300, $38.70. 
inning March Ist ee on day-Old Pulleta 
'be $2.00 per 100 highe! 
Breed Cockerels, 9c pei 10¢ each. 
White Leghorn  Cockerels, 5c each. 
Assorted Light Breed Cockerels, 4c each. 
PREPAFD AND 100% ALIVE DELIVERY 


“When better Chix are hatched, 
Atz’s will hatch them.’ 


ATZ’S HATCHERY, Milltown, Ind. 


Hardy Ozark Chicks—With new breeding program, 
assures. eggs and profits. 20 Best breeds. Cockerels, 
assorted breeds. $5.40 up. Prompt shipments. C.o.d. 
Postpaid. Special offers. Free catalog. Send postcard. 
Bush Hatchery, RR-185, Springfield, Missouri. 


twice weekly. ery chick eh Sa for size and vigor. 
Straight hy "$8.00 = 100; heavy mixed, $7.50. 

der now. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


RMINGHAM 
DIXIE §=CHIX 
se your 1936 Poultry Profits with our AAA 
Hittywood White Leghorns. From_ flocks which 
won Ist and 2nd High Pens in 1935 Florida Na- 
tional Egg Laying Contest. 
THEY ARE U. S. APPROVED. 


0 100 500 

AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. $5. $10.00 00 
Large size White Leghorns..... 7.95 38.75 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks. 4. 50 7.95 38. 75 
(Special and AA Selections. slightly higher.) 
Heavy Breeds are Missouri’s hardiest blood tested 
stock. 100% Vitality. Easy to raise. Profit Payers. 


Prepaid. 
100% Live Delivery in Good Order Guaranteed. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


Helm’s Healthy Chicks—60,000 Government Approved, 
Officially Pullorum Tested Breeders—Customers win 
Chick Raising Contests. 550 Awards Egg Contests. 
Matings contain hundreds pedigreed males. Illinois 
Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 


Eleven Years of Rigid Culling and Testing assures 
High Quality Chicks from Sterling. Leading 
Prompt shipments. Write for catalog and 
prices. Sterling Hatchery, Box 19, 
ndiana. 


Ramsey, 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS 
25,000 CHICKS EACH WEEK. 
Blood Tested — Live Arrival — cone soa 


REDS, WHITE ROCKS, BARRED ROC 
WHITE ++. -$7.95 per 100; 
HEAVY MIXED ..........$7.10 per 100, prepaid 


CUSTOM HATCHING 
Tray Lots, 1%c per Egg. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Husky, Blood Tested, Purebred—Rocks, Reds, Wy- 
andottes, English White Leghorns—Postage paid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Prompt shipment. Write for prices 
and livability guarantee. Whitman’s Hatchery, Box 9, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Chicks—240-311 Egg Pedigreed Male Matings—Only 
le per chick extra. Leading breeds. Thousands weekly. 
Guaranteed Sexed Chicks. Free catalog, low - prices, 
Special Offer. Mathis Poultry Farm, Route 2, 
Forsens, Kansas. 


FOR BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS, 
START BIGGER, BETTER CHICKS. 


HULL’S DELTA CHICKS 


Proved Profit Producers from purebred, 
healthy flocks. Excellent for Broilers, 
Layers, Breeders. All leading breeds. 
100% Live delivery. For descriptive lit- 
erature and price list, write, 


J. C. HULL HATCHERY, 
3361-G Summer Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Get Extra Value in Lampkin’s Quality Mating 
Chicks—Blood tested by official tester. Breeding and 
Sanitation plan approved by Purina Research. Ask “for 
information and prices. Lampkin Poultry Farm, 
Stark Starkville, Miss. 


Make Money with Vigorous, High Seduce Cen- 
hicks — 7 


tralia Super- Quality Breeds — 
B.W.D. bi tested. Priced ced low. a Free. 


Centralia Hatchery, Dept. Centralia, 
CRANE’S POULTRY FARM 


Baby Chicks 


Hybrid 300-Egg Blood Sexed Chicks — 8 crosses. 


Healthier, easier raised. 
sexed pure breeds. Free Color Catalog. 
try Farms, Box 91, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Assorted males, cheap. Ten 
Famous Poul- 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Produced on the on R.0.P. Breeding Farm of 
the South. For six years 100% free of white 
diarrhea. United ‘States pullorum cleaned. Select 
Chicks from U, 8. Certified flocks. Males 200- 
to 315-egg dams. Approved by Purina Research 
Service. Southern Champion Layers Chicago 
World’s Fair. Prices reasonable. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Superior Blood Tested Chicks—All breeds, includi 


Baby Chicks 


For Low Prices, Prompt Service — Write, Smith 
Chickeries, Box S-262, Mexico, Missouri. Also selling 
Sexed chicks. 


67 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Rid Year Greetings—Wavemaster Durocs—Four gen- 
rations, world’s champions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dixie Stock Farm, Aberdeen, Miss. 


Reds, Rocks, Giants, and Leghorns—$8.00 and $9.00 
per 100. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, 
Alabama. 


Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


STARTED CHICKS—ALL LEADING VARIETIES. 
0 away with the worry and loss with Day-old 
Chicks. Buy them 2 weeks old. Uniform. Double 
culled. A better Investment. 
GEORGIA HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia. 


Australorps 
“White Australorps’’—Record Layers — Catalog 3c. 
Woodside Farms, Neenah, Wisconsin, 


our National winning Buff ghorns. Prepaid, 100% 
live delivery. Write for catalog, prices, and Free Feed 
er. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks at poems Prices — Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
uality. ssouri Free catalog. Clardy 
atchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


GORMAN’S STURDY CHICKS 


They’re home hatehed and acclimated. Prompt service 
on all 100% Live 


Postpaid. 500 
Big Wh. 85-0 75 00 $42.50 


Rhode Island Reds. 4.25 7.95 39.00 


Barred and Wh 7.95 39.00 
Buff Orpingtons ........ 3 7.95 39.00 
Bl. 10.00 47.50 


B. GORMAN & SONS, Hatchery Dept., 
2330" Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. 


Sexed Chicks — Pullets or Cockerels — 18 varieties. 
Government approved. Blood tested. 10% discount; 
immediate delivery. Shipped c.o.d. Lone Elm Hatch- 
ery, Box 210, Nokomis, Illinois. 


Denbo’s Rhode Island Reds—Excellent color; 
egg production, Also English White Leghorns. 
tested. Livability guarantee. Free circular. 
Denbo, English, Indiana. 


$6.30 PER HUNDRED 


If Preferred, Will D. 
Bots hite Rocks. . 


high 
Blood 
Robert 


: 6.50 per 100 

. 6.30 per 100 

Prepaid — 100% “Live Delivery. 

You Take No Chances—Backed organization 
serving 30,000 custom 


BESSEMER HATCHERY, Ala. 


Pedigreed Leghorn Chicks—Georgia-U. Certified— 
Pullorum passed. Discount for early gue Write 
for mating dist and prices. Oak Mountain Farm, 
Waverly Hall, Georgia. 


HUSKY, VIGOROUS SATILLA CHICKS 
ARE DEPENDABLE AND EASY TO RAISE. 


BLOOD TESTED—QUALITY ee 


Prepaid—100% _ Live Delivery. 
AAA English “White Leghorns. . 35 $36. 
Golden Buff Minorcas, 36. 

3 25 


Barred_Rocks, 
R. 7.45 
6.95 34.00 


, White Wyandottes.. 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted. 
Prompt Shipments. 


SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 
Peppy_Chicks—Early hatches. All Standard breeds. 


From Missouri’s best flocks. Free catalog. Marshall 
Chick Hatchery, Box 100, Marshall Missouri. 


Black Spanish 


White Face Black Spanish—Other breeds. Alious 
Grey, Elkmont, A.a. 
Cornish 
Pure Dark Cornish Eggs—$1.00 sitting, delivered. 


Closely culled; blood tested. 
Cullman, Ala. 


J. I. Livingston, Route 6, 


Jersey White Giants 
Jim Moore’s World Fair, American Royal Champion 
White | Giants—Chicks, Eggs, cheap. Get Moore's own 
book, ‘‘All About White Giants,’’ Free. White Giant 
Farms, Route 41, Bethany, Missouri. 


Giants—White, Black; Buff Minorcas, Lakenvelders. 
Chicks, Eggs. Purebred Durocs. Thomas Farms, 
Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Leghorns 


Big Type White Leghorns—Free, new book by Prof. 
Rucker, breeder of World’s Egg Champions. 
; Chicks, Breeding Stock, Eggs, Sexed 
Four weeks livability guarantee on chicks. 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Dept. 14-A, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Helm’s Large Leghorns—Won 550 Awards, Egg Ci 
tests—Champion hen, Illinois Contest, 327 ezgs. 
greed males heading special matings. Illinois 
ery, Paducah, Kentucky 


Large Type R. O. P. Sired White Leghorn Chicks— 
D. tested. Folder Free. Pelster’s Poultry 
Farm, “Box R, New Haven, Missouri 
Brown Leghorns—Proven merit—Eggs and _ Choice 
Breeding Stock — Very reasonable. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 


Pecli- 
Hatch- 


Hampshires 
Registered H hires — T. ’3 Oldest Breed- 
ers—Boars, Pigs, Bred Sows, Bred Gilts—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. Victor Bernd, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. 
ville, Tenn 


Registered Hompshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala: 
0. I. C. and. Chester White: Boars; Bred’ ‘Gits: “Sows, 


Choice Pigs—No kin, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 3 


Jesse Frazier, Shelby- 


Originators. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 
Poland-Chinas 
Registered Bred Spotted Poland _ Chinas — Gilts, 
choice July Boars. Priced r 


Swine Farms, Stockport, 


Big Type Poland China Pigs—World’s Champion 
breeding. J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


Cattle 
Cattle brings book, ‘‘Marketing 
Liv eats,” and subscription to ‘‘Cattle 
Breeder,’’ ‘Stockyards, Chicago. 


Herefords 


Registered Bulls and Heifers—6 to 12 months—For 
le. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C€. 


Iowa. 


Shorthorns 
Polled and milking type. From 
International Champions. Elm Grove Farms, Belvi- 
dere, Tennessee. : 
Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, ek 610, Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Monthiy magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 


Minorcas 
Pape’s Mammoth Strain Black Minorcas—Stock di- 
Eggs, $1.50, 15. Guy Wilson, Elberton, 
eorgia. 


New Hampshire Reds 
benef Hampshire Reds—Guaranteed. Rapid, uniform 
growth. Two-pound broilers in seven weeks. High flock 
egg Reasonable prices. Catalog Free. Wm. 
‘Carmichael & Son, Albion, Indiana. 


Orpingtons 
Exhibition Buff Orpingtons — Standard shape and 
color; healthy, vigorous; wonderful producers. Cock- 
Eggs. Mating list ready. yventy-one years’ 
eeding. Mrs. Ed. Morgan, Americus, Ga. 


Plymouth Rocks 
ing White Plymouth Rocks—Free, new book 
ucker, breeder of Official Egg Record Cham- 
pg Low prices. Chicks, Breeding Stock, Eggs. Four 
weeks livability guarantee on chicks. Prof. E. H. 
Rucker, Dept. 14-C, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS — From Flocks Headed by 
Cockerels with 259 to 300-Egg Pedigree 
Records, 

BARRED AND WHITE PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
NEW HAMPSHIRES. 

Write for Prices and Further Information. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, 
Collinsville, Alabama. 


Blood Tested Chicks — 18 varieties purebred ; 


Rhode Island Reds 


Heavy Laying a Island Reds—Write for Ruck- 
er’s new Free book w prices. Chicks, Breeding 
Stock, Eggs, from breeder of Official Egg Record Cham- 
pions. Four weeks livability guarantee on chicks. 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Dept. 14-B, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Hybrid Cockerels 


Sunflower Hybrid Cockerels Will Make Two Pounds 
When Seven Weeks Old—Broiler raisers prefer them 
to pure breeds. 10,000 hatching weekly. Healthier, 
grow faster, easier raised, fewer a Parkin Hatch- 
ery, Box 261, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


High quality milk producers. Tenney, Levy, Ark. 


Horses 
Draft Horses—Registered Percheron Brood Mares, in 
foal, broke to work; Fillies, Breeding Stallions —-De- 
scribe kind of horses you want to buy. Ask for Free 
copy of Percheron News—only draft horse paper pub- 
lished in United States. Write Percheron. Horse Asso- 
ciation of America, Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Dept. Q. 


Jacks 


25—IMPORTED JACKS—25. . . From the Pree 
Mountains of Spain. Also “KENTUCKY RED 
oe If you want to raise mules that Airing 
top prices, see our fine collection. 
THE door FARMS, Box P, Kentucky. 
Office 523 W.. 3rd Street. one 47. 


Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Mi: 


Dogs 


Combination Hunters, Rabbit ox 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Lae 


Purebred Collie Puppies—2-months-old males, $7.50. 
Toy Fox Terrier, $5.00 each. Ship c.o.d. Pearl 
Aderhold, Lavonia, Ga. 

Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 

Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

Newfoundland Puppies Cheap—Dependable ee 
farm workers. Springstead, Osborne, Kans. 


also 
hybrids as hatched or sexed. Early order Cat- 
alog. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Tilinois. 


FREE FEED with SUNSHINE CHICKS 


Order Sunshine Chicks Now and you get 25 pounds 
of Chick Feed with each 100 chicks. Sunshine are 


BIG FLUFFY Chicks, by an extensive 
flock improvement program. All blood tested 
flocks. 14-Day Livability Guarantee. 


18 BREEDS — LOW PRICES. 


We Pay Postage—Only $1.00 Books Your Order. 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 331, Corydon, Ind. 


Hybrid Pullets 


Hybrid Pullets Are Money-makers—Start laying when 
four months old. Lay like Leghorns and average nearly 
two pounds heavier. More healthy and vigorous. Send 
We want to tell you about these wonderful 
10, 000 pullet chicks hatching weekly. Parkin 
Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Hybrids 
Vitality Hybrids — Six Successful Crosses— 
Healthier, quicker maturing, better money makers. 
Pullets or Cockerels. Insured livability. Catalog Free. 
Berry Brothers, Box 23, Atchison, Kansas. 


High 


No Prices Lower than Steeles Bred-to-Lay, High 
Chicks — Catalog Free. Steele's Hatchery, 
110, Wellsville, Missouri. 


‘Pigeons 


Pigeons. Floyd Medlin, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Natural Heeling Shepherds and iy WwW. D. 
Frazee, Willow Springs, Missouri. 

Collie Puppies — gg Heelers — $7.00 upward. 
F. L. Craddock, Santo, Texas. 


‘enn. 


Moultrie, Troy, 
English Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts 
Farm, Osage, Kansas. 
Joseph Owens, 


Fox Terrier Puppies; Ratters—$5.00. 


Troy, Alabama 


Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear 
rats; chase rabbits out of burrows. 
care and working, free. Farnsw 
New London, Ohio. 


your place 
for book 
orth, Route 1- c 


“PUREBRED BLOOD TESTED CHICKS” 
Thousands Hatching Weekly—Prompt Delivery. 
Prepaid and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


50 100 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. 00 $48.75 
uff Minorcas and Anconas.... 00 48.75 


Vhite Leghorns (Large type 30 193 38.75 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks. 4.50 7.95 38.75 
Wh. ‘Wyand’ts and Buff Orp’s.. 4.50 7.95 38.75 
Heavy Mixed (No Legh. Incl.). 4.00 6.95 34.75 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, 
Dept. A Jacksonville, Florida. 


White Leghorns, Reds, Barred Rocks—Blood tested 
by State Inspector. Choice stock. Evergreen Hatch- 
ery, Evergreen, Ala, 


NESBIT’S S. C6. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs—From official 
record hens and trap-nested stock. Write for prices. 


NESBIT’S POULTRY FARM, 
Route 5, Box 135, Memphis, Tenn, 


Turkeys 

Turkey Poults—Baby Chicks—Popular breeds. Every 
Monday. Before buying write, Behring lesen 
Seguin, Texas. 

Pure Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $6.00; Hens, 
$5.00; trios, $15.00. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala. 

Large, Blocky Bronze — Unrelated —— Eggs. 
Lusby Turkey Farm, Owenton, Kentucky. 

Goldbank Bronze—From Champion Winners. 
view Farm, Castalian Springs, Tenn. 

Pedigreed Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Mrs. E. T. 
Redfern, Peachland, N. C. 

Bronze Poults — Early deliveries. 
Mason City, Iowa. 


Plain- 


M. Aldridge, 


Miscellaneous 


Make $18.00 Weekly at Home—Addressing and Mail- 
inv postcards and letters. Experience unnecessary. Steady 
work, Supply furnished. Start now. Complete particu- 
lars, send 1l0c. National 17 Locust, 
Dept. 27-C, Springfield, Mass 


Agents—Salesmen 
Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 


Brooders 
New — Laboratory Tested Wood-burning Brooder— 
Largest stove and most accurate Thermostat. Sixty- 


five-inch Embossed Tiltable Cine Price $17.50, 
f.o.b. Fleming Sp Co., ke, Va. 


Chick 4 bs ata log. Leghorn Farm, 


Livestock 


our capital. No hard times; a lay- i always your 
own boss. Hundreds average’ $ to $5, annual 
sales year after year. We supply stock, equipment on 
credit. 0 Home necessities. Belling un- 
necessary. Wonderful easant, 
lignified, profitable business, world wide 
Industry. Write Rawleigh, Dept. B-U-PGF, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


Cash Pay Every Hour—No enparienee needed. Spare 
or full time, with largest and_ oldest cosmetic and 
company in its field. Free silk hose to each 

new it. Free samples and male case. | 
Laboratories, Dept. 12-D-2, Tenn 


Make Big Profits—Writing Orders for Dante. 


McAfee, uniforms, raincoats, shirts. Pants. 
CRANE’S BARRED PLYMOUTH 100K! — BABY CHICKS — Thousands weekly all Ho 
year. Finest quality and layers in 40 breeds and Hogs Profitable—Dollar “Progressive Free.__Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. 13-B, Cincinnati, 0. 
selves into popularity with our customers. Costings seated. Hog Raising,” and year's to “Hog Free Trial Packages and Display Case — Biggest 
Stock about our BREEDING Mature ‘Breeders. Priced right. Catalog Free. household remedies.” New "and 
STOCK, HATC G EGGS, and BABY CHICKS = NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 14, GAMBIER, OHIO. Hogs Profitable—Free fieldman service in personal perience or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
a postal selection of best Boars and Sows of any breed. Hog Dept. A-21, Tenn. 
Rout RANE’S POULTRY FARM, der advance: Ag Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12c Ib. 
te Chattanooga, Tennessee. Atmore, Alabama. , 4-Oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
A Hatch Every Week in the Year. Berkshires Sticks Chewing Gum, 122. (150 Other bargains. Experi- 
malt’ Money!—Grace’s Gold Banner Chicks—At big NORTHERN CHICKS STRONGER Big Type. “‘Seedland,” Pendleton, 8. C. 
now! Leading breeds. Lowes BOCKENSTETTE’S BLUE RIBBON CHICKS Men! Women! — No dull times selling guaranteed 
we i ree catalog. Write today. Guaranteed 30 Days. Free Catalog. Directly bred Du J food roduc’ lar customers income. 
atchety, Box 5, Chillicothe’ Missouri. roc-Jerseys 
from R.O.P. hens, 200- to 336-Egg Records. Sows Experience unnecessary. Free sample. Write today. 
ga Bteme Approved Chicks—Sires from 200-300 egg- BLUE RIBBON FARMS, R-10, Sabetha, Kansas. March farrow, choice young Boars and Gilts, ER eS 
nests. hacen Dullets laid 60-70% all fall in trap- best blood of th . Bach of our three herd Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free offer and Catalog 
Tecond ales from Parmenter, breeder of world Chicks — Blood Tested — Leghorns, $6.50; heavies, boars are by World’s Grand Champion boars, and every of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 
pen. Pineview Hatchery. Auburn, Ala. $6.75. Catalog Free. Fortner's Hatchery, Butler, Mo. sow. from championship bl Begin the year by re- money 
" ou can’t Chicks and Cockerels—Dark Cornish, Reds, Barred immune. Pri . Hui , College 
prong. Bennett Electric Hatcheries, Albany, Ga. Rocks, White Leghorns. Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. Pack. Gergie. ~~, Se a (Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Agents—Salesmen 


Make Good Money Taking Orders—Shirts, ties, un- 
derwear, dresses, hosiery, raincoats, pants, uniforms. 
Sales Kit Free! Nimrod a ga Department 130, 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 

“Manufacture at lotions, shampoos, 

cines, polishes. Simply add water to our concen- 
trates. Your name on Free labels. Quality Chemicals, 
B-5735 15th, Detroit, Michigan. 


Start Bargain Business — Large protits. Bankrupt 
and auction sale merchandise. New and used clothing. 
Experience unnecessary. Everything supplied. Publix, 
568-DF Roosevelt, Chicago. 

Chemical Sponge — Cleans wallpaper like 

drudgery. Women amazed, 
Hustlers cleaning up. Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg., 
Dept. 252, Akren, Ohio. 

“$2.00 Hourly—With new, scientific cream that mends 
ali cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. Sewnomore, 
Y¥-760, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cream Separators—Several good territories available 
for casiest-selling separator in the world. Splendid 
dealer opportunities also. Box 738, Port Huron, Mich. 


Cash Income Daily Silvering Mirrors- At Home— 
Plating auto parts, tableware, etc. Combination out- 
fit. Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 

Men Wanted for Coffee Routes—$60-a-week oppor- 

tunity. Automobile given producers as bonus. Write 
Albert Mills, 2636 h, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, 
Agents — Undersell stores. Free cele’. 
Dept. 1609, 504 S. Crawford, Chicay 

Coin Money Selling Colored—Give away Free picture 
Joe Louis, with Hair Straigtener. Valmor, 5249-NW 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Jobbers, 


Toiletries — 


Sell a Daily Necessity—Our Soap Deals bring you 
$5.00 ow. easy. Write, Rainbow Soap Company, 
a. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. 
frec. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 
Wanted —- Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial 
oe Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga 
Wanted — Garden Ma Salesman in Each County. 
Williamson Seed Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Sample 


Good commission. 


Sell Packages Gard 
Shreve Seed Company, TChioley, Florida. 

Earn Profit Gathering Evergreens, Roots — Write, 
Be ical, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Batteries 
Order Your New Light Plant Batteries from Home 
Light Battery Co., Albers, Illinois. 


Bees and Bee Supplies 


Bees—Easy, pleasant, profitable work. Honey _ for 
the table. Write today for free booklet. ‘A Hobby That 
Free Dadant & Sons, 


Pays.”’ catalog bee supplies. 
Box 8, Hamilton, Llinois. 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. The Miss. 


tover Apiaries, Mayhew, 


Books 


Free Book—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 8. Megiddo 
Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Business Opportunities 
Wanted: Partner with Few Thousand Dollars—Buy 
interest and help develop my 1,000-Acre Stock and 
Poultry Ranch. BR. Fiel:!s, Loughman, Florida. 


Dried Apples 
Dried Apples—Delicious Flavore:| RKings—100 pounds, 
0.00, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harlan 
ith, Farmington, Arkansas. 


Electric Fencin 


Electrified Fences Reduce Sone 80%—Operates on 
power or battery current. 30 days trial. Free informa- 
tion. One-Wire Fence Co., B-39, Whitewater, Wis. 


Formulas 
Formulas—All Kinds!—Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 
Furs 
ait us Tan and Make up your Furs and Hides me 
Vad Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral Virgini: 


Beautiful Scarfs Maie From Your Fox Pelts—Lowest 
Prices. Samouce Fur Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 


Frog Raising 
ay Needed!’’—Start backyard. Write for 
Free F Book. American Frog Canning Company, 
(161- By. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Grinding 
Barber Tools barpened. O. K. 


Horse Clippers, 
Grinding, Macon, Georgia. 
Hay 
Alfalfa, Clover, Lespedeza, Timothy, Mixed—Write 
J. A. Venner Co., Lansing, Mich. 


for delivered prices. 


Help Wanted—Female 
Ladies!—Make Big Money—Get Snag-resistant Hose 
Free of Cost—Visit friends, explain ow Trade-in Plan 
which provides allowance for old, worn hose. No capital or 
experience needed. Dept. 141, Box 621, Beloit, Wisc. 


Up to $20 Weekly and your Dresses Free of extra Cost 

Demonstrating nationally k 
. No investment. - 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. BB. 1030, 


Work for Mothers need $19 weekly at 
once. No canvassing, experience, or investment. Give 
dress size. Harford fprocks, Dept. Y-47, Cincinnati, O. 


ful 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Send Hose Size for Samples and mg = Earn. $20 
Weekly—Show sensational guafanteed Guar- 
anteed against holes or replaced free. Dignified pleasant 
work, Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 30-B, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Married Man to Distribute Free Samples—Coffee, 
flavoring, food products, and make customers. Must be 
satisfied with up to $3.00 in_an hour. Permanent. 
Biair, Dept. 227-P, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Earn Quick Cash Mushrooms — In collar, 
shed, attic. We ‘buy crops. Guaranteed materiais 
furnished. Easy, ocorless method: Book Free. United, 
3848-A-92 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Hosie 
Beautiful Silk Hosiery—5 pairs, $1.00; sample, 25c. 
full-fashioned, 3 pairs, $1.00. Directco, 
AP-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Ga. 


_largements. n 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
is. 


known, 
_iee, Box. 867-A, LaCrosse, 


wo 
* for two beautiful Deluxe ‘Panel 


Amazing Value—Send t negatives and 10c (dime) 
ossy Prints and 


inishi Co., 310 Bell 


Bargain List. 
Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25¢e, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Rolls Developed — 2 Beautiful Nu-border Enlarge- 
ments, 3 Nu-border prints, guaranteed~ fadeless, 25c, 
coin. Giant Snapshots, Inec., Dept... PF,. Greenbay, 
Wisconsin, 


Ladies’ Full Silk. Hose—Imperfects—Five 
pairs, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hosiery Co., Ni 


New 1936 Hosiery Now Ready—If 
interested, write for ‘o L. 5S. Sales Company, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Instructions 
Work for ‘“‘Uncle-Sam’’—Start-$105-$175 month. Try 
next held examinations.. Common. education usually suffi- 
cient. Full particulars, list jobs free. Write today sure. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. . G-63,’ Rochester, N. 


If You Like to Draw, . Sketch, or Paint—Write for 
Free Talent Test and Art Book. Federal FORCE, Inc., 
Dept. S-.6, Minneapolis, 


Lighting Plants 
Repair Parts and -Battertes—For. Delco plants. 
write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
3001 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Economy - 


Katolite Plants—-Attractive prices. Diesel, 
and wind powered units: Owmer agency proposit 
Millar, Station (, Atlanta, Ga. 


gasoline, 


Delco, Kohler Light Plants- Cheap—Diesel Engines. 
Engineering Sales Company, Tampa, Florida. 


Machinery 


Save Money on Tractors Lugs-and Tractor Parts—All 


orend new. Five-inch Spade Lugs, al! models, John 
eere, 25c eacli; six-inch, 35c.. MeCormick. Deering 
10-20, -30, and Farmall, 35c.  Hart-Parr, Oliver 
Row Crop, 45c. John Deere Belt Pulleys, $19.50. 

Case 12-20 Belt Pul- 


Rolls Developed—Two sets dated Prints- plus Enlarge- 


ment coupon, Reprints, 3c; over 19 Reprints, 2%4c. 
Studios, ‘Davenport, Towa. ‘‘Where West 
egin <i é 


Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin... Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. ‘ 


Two Professional Enlargements: with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two res 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 


‘offer. Satisfaction guara 


Tobacco 


Postpaid—10 hands, 50c; 25, $1.00— 
nteed. 


Chewing Send cash 


ng. or m 
order. Farmers Tobacco Co., Milburn, Ky. ne 


Five Pounds Absolutely Free—10 pounds guarantelg 
aged meliow Chewing, $1.25—5 pounds free, 
clean Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00; 5 pounds free, 
Kentucky Farmers, Wingo, Ky. 


Postpaid — 50 Large Manufactured ’ Twists, 
$1.00; extra Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.10. Guaranteed. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Clean Burley Smoking or Juicy Mellow Redleaf 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; good Smoking, 10 pounds, 
Guarantee satisfaction. Prepaid, Z. Summers, Dreg- 
den, Tennessee. 


Postpaid—Best Grade, large leaf,’ sweet and juicy, 
Chewing or Smoking Tobacco—11 "pounds, . $1.00 
pounds, 50c. Prompt shipments. . James - M 
Screven, Ga. ¢ 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew 
ing, 5 nds, $1.15; 10 pounds, - 00." Smoking, § 

unds, 90c; pounds, $1.5: B. Adams ‘ool, 
haron, Tenn 


Tennessee Redleaf — Choicest, handpicked, mellow— 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoing, 10 pounds; post. 
paid. Guarantee satisfaction. S. Gallimore, Dresden, 


Roll Developed Hand “Colored 
ment, 8 never-fade border Paul, 8, 25e, coin. Sun Photo 
Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Sparkling Snapshots—Roll developed, eight’ sparkling 
Prints, 2 beautiful Enlargements, 25¢c. Ace Photo 
Service, Box 223-D, Minneapolis: Minn. 


Trial Offer—Your. next .kodak film develdped, 
2e each.-- Moser & Dept. Walnut 


Hills, Ohio. 

Films Developed—Any size, 25c, two 
enlargements. Century Photo (829, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed and 
Registered No. 1 b; 


South Carolina. 


“pound sample, 30c. 


‘Tobacco, 10° pounds, $1.00. - 


Postpaid—Very finest 28-inch sweet juicy Redleaf— 
$1.50; extra Smok 


hew: pounds, joking, 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee 


Whité Burley—Cigarette—Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.5; 
0 pounds, $1.50. . Bur, 


heavy, red, air-cured Chewing 
ley scraps, 10 pounds, 90c. Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. © 


Clean Tobacco—No dirty leaves. 
Good ewing, 10. pounds, $1.50; Smoking, 
“extra. fine Chewing, $1.75. . J. Usry, Fulton,. Ky, 


-Postpaid—50 Twists, $1:00. Tennessee. highest gual 
ty Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00 
Leon Garner, Dresden, Tern: 


Postpaid—Mild, Aged, Mellow—SmoKing or Chewing 
Satisfaction guarantegh 


20. Re ea) 0. 
Mich Postpaid—3-year old juicy mellow Red Lea 
2 ‘ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; real- Smoking, sat 
Films Guaranteed Prints, 2 Enlarge- ~ faction guaranteed. -B. Moon, Sharon; Tenn. 
mente, : 25e ‘Western Photo Service, “Galesburg, a “ail 
25— uaranteed—. rr ‘clear 
Bnoking: pounds of Old: Kentucky mellow Chew, 


Flywheels, close type, $19.50. 

19.50. 8-16 International Large 
. 10-20 McCormick Deering Axle Carrier Hous- 
$10.00. F-20 Farmall Rear Axle Housing, $15.00. 
Order direct from this acivertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Galesburg, Il. 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our wood 
frame STONE BURR GRIST MILL. 
Best for grinding bread meal. Low factory prices. 
MILL MANUEACTURING co., 
Box 


Film developed, two prints each 


ing. Wholesale Co., Milburn, Ky. 


20 Reprints, 25¢c. 
negative, 252. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago 
Postpaid—24-28 me Par mellow juicy Red Leaf 
Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 25c. 40 Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Guaran- 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago, teed. Rogers, Tenn. 
“‘Kentucky’s ‘Favorite’’—Guaranteed Best Grade—l0 
Developing—Prints, 3c, 4c, 5c. Balareins. Wilson 
Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
fi devel nd print- tpaid, best 24-28 inch sweet 
1 Offer—Your first roll film developed and prin 10 50. Smoking, 


Fairfleld, Ala. 


37, Winston-Salem, N. Kiphart_ Studio, 
Used Tractor Parts at Low Prices—World’s largest Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25c. 
wreckers. 22 Acres tractors, trucks, cars. Also, will LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


buy all makes tractors. Write, wire, phone. 
Auto Wrecking Co., Inc., Galesburg, Illinois. 


Clearance—100 Generators—500 Watt, 110 Volt, Al- 
ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. 
Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus Com: 
pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


Meat Saver 
Carolina No Skipper Mixture—Guaranteed no skip- 
pers on cured meat when used according to directions. 
Fifty cents, full 10 eenpes, postpaid. 
Carolina Meat Saver Co., Sanford, 


Rolls Devetoped, 5c; Pri 3c. Returned sealed. 


F. BR. B. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beautiful Kodak Album Free—One roll 16 prints, 
25 cents. Fifico, Yale, Okla. 


Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Pieces—2 a (15 yards), large size, color- 


‘ast prints, (30 yards $1. 
Beautiful Silk or ‘Veer? 


nds, Sent c.o.d. 
pius postage. Useful premium with 4 pounds. Patty 


Company, 4264 Carpenter Ave., Dept. L, New York. 


- Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles—New used 
1 makes. Complete service, ett 


Old Books Wanted 


We Pay up to $5,000 Each for bend Books—Also ae 4 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds pad yards), only 69c. 
print pieces, fast colors; sent c.o.d. Beautiful ‘like 
or Velvets, 2 pounds, 41.00. 12 Quilt Designs free 
with order. Remnant Store, Desk 50, Carbondale, Ill. 


Beautiful Tubfast Print Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), 
65c, plus postage; 4 pounds (30 yards), 98c, plus 
postage. Sent c.o.d. Needle case Free. Quilt’ Shop, 
Corning, Arkansas. 


cash prices for old magazines, letter: 
single story book, school book, old Bible. travel book, 
almanae, etc., that looks worthless may bring you $50, 
$100, $500, or more—cash. Thousands wanted. Send 
10c Now for big price list. Book Mart, 
140 S. Dearborn, Dept. 742, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Gold is $35.00 Ounce—Cash for gold teeth, watches, 
jewelry. 100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfu:ly 
returned, Chicago Bankers or Chicago Association of 
Commerce are your references for honest dealings. 
Licensed, Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 

Refining Co., 300-G Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


“Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. L 
ong pieces; fast colors; sent c.o.d. 15 Quilt ‘Designs 
ree with order. Francis Mills, Box 332-L, Marion, Il. 


juicy Chew’ 
Bernard Tolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Twists; 8 pounds Chewing; Smoking—$1.00 
Alton Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Rich Redleaf, mellow—Chewing, 8 pounds, 
£- 00; Smoking, 10 pounds. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 

“Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand picked 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very best, 3-year-old, 
sweetened—Chewing, 10 pounds, Pi 50; Smoking, $1.2 
A. Brown, Sharon, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Sweet — Redleaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Southem 
Farmers, Tenn 

Postpaid —- Long aged 
pounds, $1.45; Smoking, $1.10. Guaranteed. 
Simmons, Como, Tenn. ; 

Postpaid—Very Finest Rich Mellow Redleaf—Chew- 
$1.25; good Smoking, $1.00. Elms 
Dresden, Tenn. 

-25; Sm $1.00. Homer Parish, 


poun 
Bouts 2, Gleason, Tenn, 
Aged and Mellow Flie-cured Tobacco—Direct_from 
Grower—Prepaid, 10 pounds, $1.00. Guaranteed. Hiram 
Thornton, Screven, Ga. 


Quilt Pieces—4 pounds (30 yards), $1.00. Assortment Postpaid—Long, Ripe, Red—Chew 
Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks, 3 lbs., $1. $1.25; Smoxing, $1.00. Guaranteed satisfaction. Bulan 
., Fairview, Birmingham, ‘ala. Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Home Supply Co. 


$35.00 per ounce for gold teeth crowns, bridgework, 
jewelry, watches. We are smelters and refiners and pay 
the most because we refine into dental ~~. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or shipment returned. Lice! 
Information. “Dr. Weisb: erg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hennepin Avenue, 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you 
up to $100.00 for certain U. S 


Coin Folder. profit to you. B. Max 
Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Paints 
Paints—Buy Direct from Manufscturet-— Established 
80 years. House Paint, white and colors, low as $1.39 
gallon, freight paid. nd for color chart and I prices. 
Agents wanted. Universal Paint Works, 1450 So. 
Western, Chicago. 


Patent Attorneys 
Patent Your Idea-—Write immediately for two free 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and How to 
Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many intesasting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanic: 
h books we also send ‘Evidence of In- 


Ladies Wanted Actual Sam- 
ples Snag-Proofed Hosiery to ‘0 $26 in a 
week. Samples hosiery Free. ° American 
Mills, Dept. Y-70, Indianapolis, Ind. 


wit 
vention’® form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, Thirty- 
six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address 
tor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
818-B Victor Building, Washington, 


Help Wanted—Male 


Big Money-Making Deal Sent on Trial — To prove 
that you can have ready cash every day as McConnon 
Dealer. I Fast-selling, big profit line of qusrenteod Food 
Products and Household Necessities. Splendid oppor- 
tunity ‘or good, steady, permanent income. Combina- 
Fast-selling Specials, and Premiums. An- 
derson of Utah $402.70, Karel of Michigan $347.48, 

MeMillen vania $314.15 i 
seasons or layoffs. Full details 


McConnon routes sent on request. 
Write McConnon & Co., Room 9-BXG, Winona, Minn. 


Inventors—Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
eclarge for preliminary innformation. 
O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered 
torneys, in U. 8S. Patent Office, 77-T Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We Successfully Sell Inventions—Patented and un- 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 


handpicked— 


juicy, 
Romulys 


Guaranteed, Postpaid—Clean, 


Four Pounds Assorted Silks—$1.00. Catalog Free. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, 
(Read our January advertisement.) Varley Stores, Page, Gleason, ‘Tenn 
Decherd, Tenn. waxy, aged—Chew- 
Beautiful Assorted Silk Quilt, Pieces — pounds, $1.00. ‘Tobacco Grow 
1.00. Carolina Fabrics Co., 128 Chapel Hill "Street, D enn. 
Durham, N. C. Kentucky’s Best—10 pounds good Red Leaf Chewing 
or 12 pounds good mild Smoking, $1.00. Key Farms 
Velvet—3 pounds, $1.00, postage. Silks, Woolens, Murray, Kentucky. 
cheap. Joseph Demenkow, Abington, Massachusetts. Postpaid, Guaranteed—Julcy mellow Red leaf—Chew- 
Pleces, Colortast prints, 2 Ibs. (15 yds), ¢.0.d. Love 
ucts Company, rmingham, a. 
Aged Tennessee Redleaf — Mildest > Smoking, 10 
it Pieces—Colorfast prints, 4 pounds (30 yards), pounds, $1.00; Chewing, 7; tpaid. Walt 
$1.00. C.0.D. B. E, Tucker, Cullman, Ala. — 
Tobacco Postpaid—Selected Red Leaf—Chewing, 
Razor Blades $1.00) Smokingg $155. "Norman Soll, 


Special Offer — Guaranteed Perfect Edge Blades— 
Gillette type—45 for 50c; 100, $1.00. Gem or Ever- 
ready type, 35, 50c; 75, “$1.00. Postpaid. Send coin 
or currency. Sunshine Sales, Box 265, Ensley, Ala. 


Schools and Colleges 
Attention Men!—If Gore want to quit farming, why 
not qualify for steady ernment Job paying $105-$175 
month to start? for our Questionnaire—find out 
what positions you are eligible for. No 


esden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Juicy Redleaf — Chewing, 0 
deny en $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Ed Thomason, 
‘enn, 


tpaid — Selected Juicy Redleaf — Chewing, 


bounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. Max Jolley, eden 


Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 


Clint Parrish, Rt. 2, Gleason, Tenn 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Red Juicy Chewing, 8 
A. Wilson, Dresden, 


rite Bureau, 225, $1.00; Smoking, 10. C. 
Louis, Missouri. n 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Alabama— Tombstones 
Established 46 years; granted ; itions se- $9 Up—Delivered, Guaranteed—Thousands sold. Cit 
cured graduates; nationa accredited. rite, men- log Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, One® 
g this paper. Florida. 
Spray Materials Tree Killer 
Buchanan’s an Emulsion — 67% Active or Lime- Enough to Kill 100 Trees—$1.30. Bo-Ko Company, 
Sulphur Solution Controls San Jose Scale—Gallon, 65c; Jonestown, Miss. 
5, $2.25; 10, $4.00; 25 gallons Oil, $7.00; 50-gallon is 
ion drum uestone or rdeau: 
White Hickory the ao Wagon Made—Write fer 
with Oil Emulsion will control peach leaf eatélog and’ price also for buggies. White Hickory 


materials for every purpose described in Free Catalog. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


yrup 
' Fancy (Ribbon) Sugar Cane Syrup—Cans, Barrels, 
ecans—Lowest prices. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


for sale. Chartered Institute of American 8, 
Dept. 85, Washington, Cc. 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 
on, 


at Once—To call on Stopes with biggest 
d 100 necessities. Self-selling counter dis~ 


Inventions. Commercialized—Patented or unpatented. 
rite» Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


fins 

Plays: Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, 
cement; 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up 
t» 125% Profit. ience unnecessary. Big catalog 
Free. Procopax, Dept. 105-WD, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


For free 
Dept. 241, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


sma'l. 
Nashville Auto "School, 


terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. dolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D.C. 


Photo Finishing 
Any Size Kodak Film Developed—2 Prints of each 
negative and 2 » enlererens coupons, 25¢; Reprints, 
2e each; le each. No order under 2ac. 
Summers’ Studio, “Unionville. Missouri. 


Pure Sugar Cane Syrup—New barrels, 35 gallons. 
Write for lowest price. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


Tobacco 
on Your 


Sav Tobacco—Buy direct 
“Kentucky Pride,’’ manufectured 30 
— or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, 
a mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size sweet Plugs, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Guaranteed. — Best 


Tennessee Leaf — 
$1.00. 


pounds Smok 
Plugs (or "30 full 


Flavoring Free. size Sweet ‘ 
size Twist Chewing (owest or natural), $1.00. Collier’ 
Mobaces Pool, Martin, Tennessee. 


Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 
Old Envelopes, Stamps, Folaed Letters with 
or postmarks on them, used before 1880. 
eae offers highest cash prices. Interesting informatie 
mailed free. R: Rice, 2652 Asoury Ave., Evanston, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Wind Electric Plants 
Slow Speed Wind Charger from automobile generate 
Plans, 10c, with 20 other kenerator changes. | 
Manofacturing, M 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


anted—Original Poems, 
Btudis Bidg., Portland, 


Yarns 


enujne Crochet and_ Knitting Yarns—Direet 
mill c. 


Roddey, Gastonia, N. 


Special 
4-Year-old~ ‘mellow: 


n Buty, 


: Photo Finishing 
Finer Finishing — Rolls developed -and-- printed. 
lored enlargem or_ two doub rofessio 
10% 
( 
( 
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FAR 
POWER 


THAT PAYS A 


PROFIT 


“LOW DEPRECIATION: 
Horses and mules will give years of 
dependable service and still frequently 
sell for their original cost. 


LOW OPERATING COST: 
Horses and mules use farm-grown feeds 
for fuel... thrive on pasture and unmar- 
~ ketable roughage when not working... 
require little or no cash to operate. 


SELF-REPLACEMENT: 
Good mares will raise colts for replace- 
ment and for market, and furnish farm 
power at the same time. 


For Farm Power that Pays a Profit 
« Use HORSES AND MULES! 


SEE “HORSE POWER IN ACTION” 


See, for the first time on the screen, how to 
judge horses and mules ... the world’s cham- 
pion pulling team out-pull a four-ton elephant 
.. + how to hitch nine horses in one team 
and plow twelve acres a day. Don’t miss it. 
Your county agent, vocational teacher, harness 
dealer or bank can arrange for you to see 
this interesting picture. Ask 
them about it. 


WORSECMULE | 


Revised Edition! Seventy- 
eight pages. . . illustrated! 
Farmers ordered 40,000 
copies last year... the most 
valuable book ever published 
on judging, raising, working horses and mules. 
You can’t afford to be without this book. It 
will help you select many good bargains and 
avoid bad ones. Price only 10c¢ a copy, coin 
or stamps. Send order now to Dept. PF-1, 


HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA Wayne Dinsmore, Secy. 
Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


® Give SERGEANT’S “CONDITION 
Pitts” for loss of appetite,run 
down condition, after fever or 
sickness. Give any time to im- 

ftove pep and stamina. At your 
‘dealers, Our Veterinarian an- 
swers questions free. Write 
fully. Send today for free dog book. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2478 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


CONDITION PILLS 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


Accura Durab 
ees and endorsed by A & M Schools, County 


mts, Builders and Individual Landowners. 
atisfaction fusranteed or money back. 
TODAY for literature and prices. 


Bestrom - Brady 
anta, Ga. 
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What Gains for Christianity? 


A review of fifty years’ ptogress 


in religious thought 
By JOHN W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


@ Throughout its fifty years of history the 
rural church has been one of the major con- 
cerns of The Progressive Farmer. Last month 
Mr. Nunn reviewed the present situation. In 
his February sermon herewith Dr. ]. W. Hol- 
land, beloved religious mentor to our great 
Progressive Farmer congregation, summarizes 
gains religion has made in brotherliness, hap- 


piness, and emphasis on essentials. 


FurTy years ago the churches 

were engaged in a battle against 
science. Timid people were afraid 
that science would compel us to 
spell God with a small g. Now that 
the smoke of that conflict is blow- 
ing away, we find that the truths by 
which men live as revealed in the 
Bible have not beer shaken. Rather 
they are more permanently estab- 
lished. New knowledge, like young 
life, is always sure of itself. When 
knowledge is tested by experience, 
it loses some of its cocksureness. 
Reverend Sam Jones of Georgia 
used to say, “Knowledge puffeth up 
but wisdom lets the wind out.” 


@ Fifty years ago denominations 
were warring against each other. In 
my childhood I attended a four-day 
debate upon the subject of baptism. 
We actually had two fist fights over 
it, and more harm resulted than 
good! That sort of thing is largely 
past. We are finding that God is 
the common denominator of all de- 
nominations. Christians in all groups 
have learned how to pray, work, 
and play together, and as they do 
“the unity of the Spirit is held in 
the bonds of love.” A great Chris- 
tian of the last generation said: “I 
live to make my own church a pow- 
er in the world, and to love every 
other church that exalts the Christ.” 
It is being done more and more. 


@ There is a noticeable getting to- 
gether in the practical work of the 
churches. I recently visited a little 
town of 400 persons. Fifty years ago 
there were three churches there, all 
living at a poor dying rate. Today 
they are all united. They have a 
fine building, with a gymnasium 
where young people play and a 
splendid Sunday school equipment. 
One-half of my audience was com- 
posed of fine young people. You 
who can remember 50 years have 
seen similar progress in many places. 
The next 50 years will witness great- 
er advancement along these lines. 


@ I notice also a growth in broth- 


erly kindness. We have discovered 
that love makes more converts than 
arguments can ever do. The prophet 
Micah lived at a time when the 
Hebrew religion was largely a mat- 
ter of rites and ceremonies, sacri- 
fices and rules. Micah cut through 
the thick crust of formalism and 
said: “He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do just- 
ly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” If the 
older days saw the stressing of “Re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy,” it is the glory of the present 
that the church is saying, “Remem- 
ber the week days to keep them 
holy also.” We are judging the sin- 
cerity of the religious man more by 
his walk, and less by his talk. We 
demand good deeds as proof of good 
creeds. 


@ The proof of any theory of good- 
ness is the sort of people it makes, 
and the church today as never be- 
fore is stressing the Gospel of happy 
living. In Chicago is a Lutheran 
church which cannot accommodate 
all the people who desire to attend. 
The pastor said: “Of course we have 
our doctrines, but I stress two things: 
I believe that the Christian life is 
the happiest, the safest, and most 
successful life anyone can live on 
earth. I believe that the people who 
have heaven in their hearts now have 
the surest hope of a happy heaven 
hereafter.” Fifty years ago that idea 
was not so prominent in the pulpit. 
Fortunately the young people have 
been constantly growing in the con- 
sciousness in the church and the 
social life of young people is being 
made safer in thousands of com- 
munities. We have learned that the 
play instinct is as sacred as the in- 
stinct to pray. Many churches have 
demonstrated the fact that young 
people respond when they are given 
responsibility and a little less criti- 
cism for wanting to live joyfully in 
the world which their elders have 
made for them. 


@ A great chance lies before the 
churches. The increase in leisure time 
due to the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the rapidity of travel, 
gives the church an opportunity 
which it dare not slight—that of 
giving more attention to the whole 
of life. 

I can see no real reasons for the 
wail of the pessimists. The last half 
century has opened up to us many 
new ways, many fresh delights, a 
better understanding of the Buble, 
and the possibility of real spiritual 
brotherhood. We are not going to 
go backward, but forward. 


OP... 
ROOFING 


Carey Cork-In- 
sulated Shingle 
is the “TOP” in 
storm-proof serv- 
in lasting quality! 

The 
roofing value! 
Gives you roof in- 
sulation in addition 
to a_ long-wearing 
roof—both for only roof cost. . 
The only shingle that gives you this 
double value. Read letter below. 


CORK-INSULATED 
SHINGLES 


The famous patented shingle that is built 
with long-lasting weather surface of slate 
and insulating under-surface of cork. Insures 
a warmer home in winter; cooler in sum- 
mer. Saves fuel. Send for free sample. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Robert L. Stevenson, Medford, Mass., Architect, 
writes: “The Carey Cork Insulated Shingles, used on 
my residence eight years ago have proven to be a most 
excellent material. Colors remain true 
and unfaded. Proof of the value of 
the insulation of these shingles is 
shown by the fact that always dur- 
ing a snow storm the roof will retain 
the snow for a longer time 
than surrounding homes 
with ordinary shingles.” 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. W. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about this 
fy shingle and send sample. 


Address .. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Wanted woutn 


age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility tes for steady 
U. S. Government Jobs. Commence month. 
Short hours. jobs 


Common school education. List of 
and valuable information sent FREES. Write today. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. Louis, mo. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF 


Compels us to Establish Modern Resident 
School in Memphis—To Better Serve the 
Great Industrial and Agricultural South. 

Diesel is the fastest growing industry in the 
world today. Diesel is fast replacing other 
forms of power in all branches of industry — 
railroads, trucks, marine, farming, construc- 
tion, logging, cotton gins, buses, power and light 
plants, oil well drilling and pumping plants. 

Positions of every nature in the mechanical, 
operating, Selling and installation branches of 
the Diesel industry are being filled by Hemphill 
trained men. 

You can now learn Diesel at our new Mem- 
Phis Practical School. Will accept for enroll- 
ment men who have A-1 references, and who 
wish to hook-up with the mechanical, sales or 
executive branches of this great industry. 

_ Send for free copy of ‘Diesel News’’ contain- 
ing facts and pictures of Diesel opportunities. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Also: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
pas Seattle aad Vancouver, B. C. 

above and are in NO WAY CONNEOTED 


Mail for “Diesel News’”-——— 


Name 
| Adar | 
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the World’s News 


Reviewing Progress Since 1886; A Platform of Progress for 1936 
By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


WE HAVE long 
liked to speak 
of our great con- 
stituency of sub- 
scribers, now more 
than 900,000 strong, 
as our big “Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
Family.” There is mighty little that 
our editors alone can do to make the 
South “A Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, a Land of Rural Com- 
radeship.” But with all our 900,000 
subscriber-families working together, 
complete victory is only a matter of 
time. Furthermore, it should always 
be remembered that the objectives, 
ideals, and platforms of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have not been mere 
editorial-office creations. Rather we 
have shaped these ideals and _plat- 
forms as a result of two things— 

1. Many years spent by our own 
editors in farm work, farm living, 
farm ownership, and farm supervi- 
sion. 

2. Constant contact with the needs 
and interests of Southern farm 
men and women subscribers as re- 
vealed through letters, interviews, 
articles, travel, study, and research. 


Now let us see what are the chief 
objectives or major purposes that 
The Progressive Farmer and our 
great “Progressive Farmer Family”. 
have been seeking to achieve through 
these last fifty years. Perhaps this 
has nowhere been more effectively 
summarized than in our nine-plank 
“Platform for Farmers” we wrote 
early in the 1920’s, and now reprint. 


@ An Eleven-point Program 


In order to realize the nine objec- 
tives of this platform we must of 
course have better farming and bet- 
ter farm business. On the other hand, 
better farming and better farm busi- 
ness alone will never enable our sub- 
scribers to reach these goals. Good 
citizenship and good - government 
are also essential. “Equality for Ag- 
riculture” in all lines of government 
that 1936 brings to our men and 
women voters in nearly every South. 
ern State an opportunity to elect 
Senators, Congressmen, governors, 
and state legislators, it seems a dou- 
bly fitting time to summarize the 
governmental policies that we have 
long worked with our subscribers 
to help bring about—and which we 
must continue to fight for in 1936, 
1938, 1940, and until vic- 
tory comes—as follows:— 

1. Maintain free speech, free press, 
free churches, and free elections as 


the only guarantees of liberty and 


progress. 
2. Preserve the “profit motive” and 
so-called capitalistic system ‘along 


with adequate safeguards to protect 
the public interest and guarantee 
fair play. 

3. Recognize war as the world’s 
chief breeder of personal and eco- 
nomic tragedy and cooperate with 
other governments to curb and end 
it. Face the fact that no nation can 
any longer live to itself and that so- 
called “isolation” in a day of world- 
girdling railroads, airplanes, and 
radio is impossible. 


4. American tariff systems must 
be revised in accordance with the 
policies of reciprocity which Mc- 
Kinley advocated in 1901, declaring: 
“A system which provides a mutual 
exchange of commodities is mani- 
festly essential to the continued and 
healthy growth of our export trade 

. We must not repose in fan- 
cied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. 
If such a thing were possible, it 
would not be best for us nor for 
those with whom we deal.” The 
South whose two greatest farm 
products, cotton and tobacco, are 
largely export crops, must _per- 
petually demand policies that will 
foster and develop international 
trade. 


5. Provide a permanent “Honest 
Money” system by a managed cur- 
rency designed to give the dollar the 
same average purchasing value at 
all times and thus avoid deflations 
and inflations alike. Continue the 


Federal guarantee of bank deposits. 

6. Provide old age pensions, 
health and employment insurance, 
not by any wild schemes but on the 
basis of practical European experi- 
ence; in all relief and social security 
plans, aim at helping those who help 
themselves. 

7. Enlarge and enrich our edu- 
cational program. Make the curricu- 
lum fit daily human needs—practi- 
cal,-economic, and cultural. Conduct 
a program of adult education and 
nation-wide library extension de- 
signed to reach the old as effectively 
as the young. 

8. Promote home ownership by 
passing the Bankhead-Jones tenant 
aid bill and by exempting from taxa- 
tion the first $500 to $1,000 in value 
of each home occupied by its owner. 

9. Reform our tax system by pub- 
licity of assessments and by the gen- 
eral policy we have long advocated: 
“Tax the gains of thrift and indus- 
try less, the gains of chance or in- 
heritance more.” For this reason 
heavier ‘inheritance taxes are prefer- 
able to heavier income taxes. 

10. Whatever other sections may 
do, the South should resolutely re- 
sist the present tendency to make all 
America alcohol-soaked. Schools 
and parents should teach the injuri- 
ous efforts of alcohol—physical, men- 
tal, moral, and financial; liquor ad- 


vertising should be prohibited and 


the profit motive in manufacturing, 


Equality for Faxmeis 


(Reprinted from The Progressive Farmer of July 12, 1924) 
I. The farmer is entitled to just as good wages for his labor 


as others get. 


II. He is entitled to just as good returns on his capital as 


others receive. 


III. He is entitled to just as good living conditions for him- 
self and his family as others enjoy. 

, IV. His children are entitled to just as good educational 
advantages as other children enjoy. 

V. He is entitled to just as much liberty of action in 
organizing for selling his products and for regulating pro- 
duction to meet market demands as other classes exercise. 

VI. He is entitled to just as efficient and adaptable service 
from the country’s banking and financial institutions as other 


classes get. 


VII. He is entitled to taxation, tariff, and transportation 
policies which will deal just as fairly with agriculture as with 
any other business or occupation. - 

VIII. He is entitled to equal recognition with other classes 
in the make-up of all governmental bodies, boards, commis- 


sions, legislatures, etc. 


1X. He is entitled to a civilization and culture, including 
an educationa! system, literature, art, drama, etc., which will 
recognize, reflect, and utilize the cultural influences of country 
life and its environment in the same degree in which present- 
day culture recognizes and reflects the influences of urban life. 


selling, and advertising alcohol 
eliminated so that it will be to one’s 
personal profit to make drunkards 
of anybody’s children. Discriminate 
in favor of light wines and beer if 
experience proves this wise. 


11. Take drastic steps to insure 
economy and efficiency in public ex- 
penditures. Extend the civil service 
and select public servants on the 
basis of merit rather than politics. 
Select more officials by boards of 
experts rather than by party prima- 
ries or gubernatorial appointments. 
Urge all voters to test every candi- 
date by the score card we have long 
advocated as follows:— 


Maximum Candidate’s 


Score Score 


@ Retrospect Gives Hope 


It is interesting to turn back to 
issues regarded as extremely radical 
when The Progressive Farmer was 
founded ‘and see how many have 
since won acceptance as bulwarks 
of American popular government. 
Some of these “radical” proposals 
of 1886 now regarded with com- 
placency by practically everybody 
include the following:— 


1. Woman suffrage. 
2. Government regulation of railway 


3. Graduated income taxes. 

4. Graduated inheritance taxes. 

5. Postal savings banks. 

6. Election of United States Senators 
by the people. 

7. The Australian ballot. 

8. Eight-hour day for labor. 

9. Abolition of sweatshops and child 
labor. ~ 

10. Compulsory education. 

11. A monetary system designed to 
stabilize the value of the dollar. 

12. Rural free delivery of mail. 

13. Government-controlled loans for 
production credit and to help farmers 
keep or buy farms. 

14. International cooperation to provide 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. 

15. Tariff reciprocity treaties. 

16. Pure food and drug laws. 

17. Federal aid to public road building. 

18. High school training at public ex- 
pense for everybody. ' 

19. Government parcel post service. 


Someone has said that the progress 
of a people is measured by the num- 
ber of subjects, once matters of de- 
bate, that are now taken for granted. 
Judged by this standard the United 
States has come far since 1886. Our 
younger generation and the next will 
no doubt achieve an even greater 
record of progress in 1936-1986. 
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‘Training for Parents 


A new txend in the past 50 years 


E. FAITH STRAYER 

Specialist. in Child Development and 

Parent Education, Oklahoma Extension 
Service 


development and parent 

education became a part of 
home demonstration work in Okla- 
homa in 1930. Since that time a 
total of 51 counties have carried a 
definite project in parent education 
as part of their county program 
work. These projects have varied. 
Some are concerned with the care 


and training of young children. 
Although all members of home 
demonstration clubs are not mothers 
of young children, nearly all have 
something to do with them; some 
are aunts or grandmothers and some 
are just neighbors or friends. Then, 
too, it seems that all women are in- 
terested because they realize that 
“the future of the race marches for- 
ward on the feet of little children.” 


In other counties the projects 
have dealt with special problems 
such as those of discipline, of 
thoughtful and understanding ways 
of answering children’s questions, 
or of helping them to succeed at 
school, or they may have dealt with 
the needs of teen-age young people 
or even of parents themselves. 

In every home demonstration 
project there are goals toward which 
demonstrators work. In the parent 
education project the goal is the best 
possible development of their chil- 
dren and of themselves as parents. 
These women “demonstrate” better 
practices in child care and training 
i many ways. One way, which is 
a requirement, is that they provide 
a thorough health examination for 
their children. Through these ex- 
aminations many small defects have 
been found and corrected before 
they grew to be serious and many 


@ “We have better beef, better poultry, better stock. Why not 
have better babies, better children, and better adults? Our chil- 
dien are our most precious possession; yet many of them grow up 
weeds, with very little cultivation!” This was the comment of one 
child development demonstrator when she expressed her desire for 
more honie demonstration work along lines of parent education. 


more serious defects which were not 
understood have been discovered 
and corrected. This is one way in 
which child development demon- 
strators do what they can to grow 
blue ribbon children. 

Another better practice is that of 
devoting more of their own time to 
thoughtful study of their children, 
to making simple records of their 
all-round development, to reading 
bulletins and books on child care 
and training. Last year these dem- 
onstrators read a total of a few less 
than 5,000 books. Many demon- 
strators who are mothers of older 
children are organizing family coun- 
cils where matters that concern all 
the family are thoughtfully planned 
together. Many families have learn- 
ed that there is much to be gained 
from family fun so that they are 
making definite plans to “play at 
home” and many other mothers are 
doing what they can to make home 
an interesting place where their 
young people will want to bring 
their friends. 

These are only a few of the re- 
sults which come from a better un- 
derstanding of children and young 
people. There are many results 
which cannot be counted or meas- 
ured, but which are no less valu- 
able. Perhaps they are partially ex- 
pressed in the comment of a dem- 
onstrator: “None of my children 
are problem children. Nevertheless 
I have problems as every other 
mother has who has healthy, nor- 
mal children. There is much in 
knowing how to meet these prob- 
lems intelligently and understand- 
ingly. In this our parent education 
work is a great help. It also puts 
parents to thinking; I mean both 
parents. My husband and I both 
study these lessons, discuss them, 
and try to put them into practice.” 


Want to know 


why my mama’s 
so smart? 


A tip from a young man 8 months old 


THIS cute little rascal thinks he’s got 
a very smart mama. And he has. 

She’s smart—because whenever he 
needs a laxative she gives him one he 
loves to take—Fletcher’s Castoria! 
And does it taste good! 


VAG 


Mothers! You'll be glad to know that 
Fletcher's Castoria is made especially 
for children—even to the taste. You 
won't have to nag or coax them to 
take it. You won't have to force it be- 
tween their protesting lips. And that’s 
important! 

For the revulsion and gagging a 
child goes through when taking a lax- 
ative he hates can shock his ner- 
vous system—and upset his tiny 
stomach. 


Remember, Fletcher's Castoria is safe/ 
There isn’t a harmful ingredient in it. 
It contains no drugs, no narcotics. It 
is not a harsh purgative—won’'t cause 
griping pains. And it won’t form a 
habit. 


Fletcher's Castoria is a child’s lax- 
ative pureand simple. It works gently, 
blandly—yet thoroughly. 


Depend upon Fletcher’s Castoria for 
your children—from babyhood to 
11 years. Get a bottle from the drug 
store tonight. Ask for the thrifty 
Family Size. The signature Chas. 
H. Fletcher appears on every carton. 


Wether 


CASTORIA 
The Children’s 


Laxative 


from babyhood to 1 years 
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special 


OOK over these ten special features of 

John Deere Gasarel Purpose Tractors. 
Consider what they mean to you. Then 
you will understand why you can do more 
work and do it better and at lower cost 
with a John Deere. 

Because of two-cylinder engine design, 
John Deere Tractors burn the low-cost 
fuels successfully. Fuel bills are often cut 
as much as 50 per cent under the cost of 

oline. Fewer but sturdier parts in the 
ohn Deere make it simpler, easier to take 
care of. 

With the fully adjustable wheel tread— 
56 to 84 inches—you have the right tread 
for every job—plowing, bedding, disking, 
cultivating, harvesting. Narrow, compact 
design gives you clear vision without 
effort in cultivating. Easy steering and a 
wide roomy platform make it possible to 


_ POWERLIFT. In addition to saving 
_ work, the new Jobn Deere Hydraulic 
10 per cent over the ordinary band lift, 
Quick. Positive, Cushions the drop. 
Power lift available since 1928. 


MOLINE 
SS 


QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT FOR 


SIMPLE— EASILY AC- FOUR SPEEDS FOR- 
CESSIBLE, Can be serviced WARD; 2-1/3, 3, 4-3/4, 


features 


work long hours in comfort. Not a thing 
has been overlooked. 

Four speeds forward—2-1/3, 3, 4-3/4, 
and 6-1/4—adapt the Models A or B to all 
jobs, uncluding hauling. 

Right through the season from prepar- 
ing the seed bed to harvest, a John Deere 
General-Purpose Tractor with John Deere 
equipment saves time .. . enables you to do 
more work in fewer hours. . . accomplishes 
the time-consuming jobs quickly . . . saves 
on man power... saves labor and effort 
uts farming on a as. al more in- 


teresting and profitable leve 

See your John Deere dealer NOW. Plan 
to have a John Deere Model A or B Trac- 
tor when the spring work starts. Avoid 
the delay experienced by many farmers, 
last spring, when there were not enough 
John 


e Tractors to meet the demand. 


Send for this book FREE 
Just off the press, this 44 


completely illustrates and 
John Deere Models A and B Tractors 


and shows newest integral equipment for 
peddling: listing, planting, 

coupon brings a copy FREE. 
Send for it. 


NEARLY A CENTURY 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, 
fi f cost and without obli- 

Please send ms: describing the Models A and 

= 
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WN DEERE 
CYLINGE \ 
TRACTORS 


Cost tess 
To operate 4 


BURNS 
FUELS SUCCESSFULE 
You save money every 
you operate your John D 
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